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CHAPTER I 


AMERICA’S TWO VOICES 

President Woodrow Wilson stood before die United States Senate on 
July iodi, 1919, appealing for die ratification of the Versailles Treaty. 

\ . . We saw the supremacy and even die validity of right everywhere 
put in jeopardy and free government likely to be everywhere imperilled 
by the intolerable aggression of a power which respected neither right nor 
obligation. . . But aggression had been checked. A new era was 
dawning, era of infinite hope. This treaty which he had just signed was 
not only to end the war with Germany, but, through the League of 
Nations, which formed its most important part, to prevent aH future 
wars. Four and one-half months later it was rejected by the Senate. A 
little less than twenty years later, Germany was again at war and free 
governments again were imperilled by ‘the intolerable aggression of a 
power which respected neither right nor obligation’. 

Sometime in the not too distant future the opportunity will come once 
again to see that there are 110 future wars and that the coming two decades 
will not, like the two decades between the First and Second German Wars, 
contain within themselves the seeds of yet another conflict. 

The events of the two dismal decades, 1919-1929-1939J particularly the 
second, when the world, climbing slowly and painfully from a post-vear 
era, lost its foothold and began to slip down the pre-war slopes to a 
second armageddon, tlirow r a revealing light on the requirements of the 
future. 

There are so many parallels between conditions twenty years ago and 
approaching conditions that Providence might almost be supposed, like 
the good fairy in the children’s story, to be giving the world an oppor¬ 
tunity of reliving its past, so that it can redeem its errors and profit by its 
blunders. .. 

When President Wilson left Paris, the other nations little thought that 
his signature of the Versailles Treaty on June 28th, 1919, would not be 
honoured when he reached home. The rejection of the Versailles Treaty 
was the first of many disappointments Europe suffered through its failure 
to understand the dual authority over foreign affairs provided for in the 
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^ASrierican Constitution. When President Wilson penned his signature to 
the treaty ahead of all other delegates at Versailles he was, so the text ran, 
‘acting in his own name and by his own proper authority’. 

On November 19th the Senate asserted its own proper authority by 
rejecting the Versailles Treaty. Later the two houses of Congress asserted 
their own proper authority by voting the war with Germany at an end. 
The Senate derived its authority directly from the Constitution which 
provided that two-thirds of its members must agree to any treaty which 
the President or his agents negotiated. Congress also derived its authority 
from the Constitution which gave it the power of declaring war and 
inferentially the power of proclaiming peace. President Wilson vetoed 
the peace resolution on May 27th, 1920 (again using his proper Constitu¬ 
tional authority), but President Harding signed it on July 2nd, 1921. 
The United States had turned its back on President Wilson’s policy of 
international co-operation and for twenty years the nations of die world 
were to be handicapped by that fact. 

These twenty years were marked during the first decade by a policy of 
complete isolation supported both by.the President and the Congress, 
and during the second decade, that is to say after the signature of the 
Kellogg Pact, by an equally hopeless condition. The Administration 
moved in the direction of closer international co-operation and the 
Congress in the opposite direction of compulsory isolation. It was an 
equally hopeless condition because it led to uncertainty. When both 
Administration and Congress were isolationist it could at least be pre¬ 
dicted that the United States would do nothing, but when the Administra¬ 
tion discarded isolation it was never certain whether it would translate 
its words into deeds or whether it would be pulled up short by die 
Isolationist Congress and belie all the hopes which other nations had based 
on its professions. Whatever may be said in favour of the principle of 
checks and balances in domestic matters, its faults have been more 
apparent in the field of foreign policy than its merits. 

During the second post-Versailles decade President and Congress were 
pulling in opposite directions. Congressional foreign policy was based 
on the assumption that the United States should not concern itself with 
moral issues. 

Administration foreign policy was based on the opposite assumption 
that the United States should be concerned with moral issues; that it 
should exert at the very least its moral influence to discourage treaty 
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-breakers and encourage adherence to the rule of law in international 
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affairs. 

Congress believed that the United States could still live in the twentieth 
century as it did in the days of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
and James Monroe, unentangled and free: The Administration believed 
that both the world and the United States had changed since the days of 
the early patriots; the world had grown smaller and the European system 
from which the United States then sought independence had expanded 
into a world system of which the United States, however unwelcome the 
idea, necessarily formed a part. 

The White House and the State Department at the west end of Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue and the Capitol where Congress meets at the east end 
are not only separated physically but mentally. Cables from American 
embassies and legations abroad constantly stream over the State Depart¬ 
ment wires. Lengthier diplomatic and consular reports and clippings 
from the foreign Press arrive in the diplomatic pouches. Long distance 
and radio telephone calls supplement the cabled information. Foreign 
diplomats stationed in Washington call to present their countries , view¬ 
points. Officials who work there know that America is very much part of 
the world. They know that there can be no easy dismissal of troubles 
abroad as ‘other peoples’ quarrels’. 

On a little hill at the east end of the Avenue stands the white domed 
Capitol, surrounded by three squat office buildings where Congressmen 
receive their mail and their constituents. Many thousands of letters, post¬ 
cards and telegrams, over 100,000 each normal day, arrive at the Capitoi 
post office, not from every quarter of the globe, but from every comer of 
the United States, and find their way to the Congressman’s desk. Visitors 
will call on him to discuss a local problem, to ask his support for a Bill, or 
to ask for a government job. The world outside die United States, so very 
close to State Department officials studying their cables at the other end of 
the Avenue, often seems very far away on Capitol Hill. 

Not until the Second German War had been in progress for over a year 
did East and West finally meet and the majority in Congress forsake its 
isolationist principles and support the Administration policy of discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of the nations resisting aggression. 

Since foreign countries arc only able to deal with the agents of the 
President, with his diplomatic representatives abroad and his Secretary of 
State in Washington, they have in the past tended to forget the existence 
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^F^ongress and the importance of its point of view. They have 
forgotten that every promise of an American Administration is condi¬ 
tional and that every American signature to a treaty is appended with an 
implied reservation. They too readily assumed that, since the President 
is the Constitutional spokesman for the whole country, he must speak for 
the whole country — in reality the President of the United States occupies 
a dual role. -He is an autocrat who can act within constitutionally defined 
limits without legal restriction. All that can happen, even if the public 
thorouglily disapproves of his course of action, is his defeat if he ran again 
at the end of his term of office. Looked at from another point of view 
he is the agent of Congress, obliged to carry out the laws which Congress 
has passed. If he refused or failed to do so, Congress would have the right 
to impeach him, though there has been only one such attempt in American, 
history. 

A knowledge of what the President intends to do or wishes to do is 
only half the picture. Often he can only carry out his policy completely 
with Congressional support, and always his policy may be weakened by 
Congressional opposition. 

in 1932 the Administration believed the United States should strengthen 
its influence in the Far East as a method of checking Japanese ambitions, 
but Congress believed otherwise and voted overwhelmingly for Philip¬ 
pine independence, despite the entreaties of the Secretary of State. The 
Administration’s policy during Italy’s Ethiopian campaign of not hamper¬ 
ing League sanctions was only half the picture; Congress, during that 
period, showed its determination to have nothing to do with Europe by 
refusing to join the World Court or change the Neutrality Act. The 
international position of the United States in 1939 was n °t settled when 
the President declared that he believed in a policy short ol war, but 
stronger than words, to check the aggressors. That statement had to be 
balanced against the refusal of Congress to modify the Neutrality Act. 
Tlie President’s promise of June 10th, 1940, to ‘extend to the opponents of 
force the material resources of this nation’ had to await Congressional 
action on the Arms Lending Bill in the spring of 1941 before it could 
be fully implemented. 

Thp President is .the recognized agent of the United States in foreign 
affairs. His right to speak on behalf of the w'hole nation is not due to the 
sacrifice by the original states of a segment of their sovereignty, for they 
never possessed any rights over foreign affairs. The President holds his 
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lority over foreign affairs as heir to the prerogatives of the British 
Crown. 

Without having to refer to Congress or the Senate, the President can 
recall his ambassadors, recognize governments, break off diplomatic 
relations with them, denounce treaties, send the American Navy or the 
Marines to protect American citizens and property when they are in 
danger, and use the prestige of his office to influence private concerns or 
private citizens to act in a way which would help, or at least would not 
hamper, his foreign programme. 1 President Wilson ordered the Ameri¬ 
can fleet to bombard Vera Cruz, Mexico, without reference to Congress 
and sent General Pershing on a punitive expedition into Mexican territory 
in pursuit of the bandit Villa. Presidents Harding and Coolidge sent 
Marines to the Caribbean Republics. The Monroe Doctrine itself was 
Presidential policy until the summer of 1940 when it was given Legislative 
sanction. President Roosevelt, using his Constitutional powers as Chief 
Executive and Commander-in-Chief of die Navy, exchanged fifty Ameri¬ 
can destroyers for eight British sea bases in the autumn of 1940. 

Congress, though it cannot negotiate or discuss matters with foreign 
Governments, has the power to declare war and vote a war ended. If a 
President vetoed a declaration of war or peace, a two-thirds vote in both 
houses could override the veto. The powers of Congress over commer¬ 
cial and financial matters are such that unless the President secures its full 
co-operation, or obtains from it a delegation of powers, the negotiation 
of commercial treaties or financial arrangements, such as debt agreements* 
is useless. 

President and Congress are alike jealous of the authority which the 
Constitution has given diem, and in defending their respective powers 
each has made efforts to encroach on those held by the other. 

The early Neutrality Acts were an encroachment on the President’s 
power, for diey restricted his diplomatic audioritv by proclaiming to the 
world that, come what might, the United States would not distinguish 
between the rights and wrongs of international disputes once diey reached 
the final arbitrament of war. The special powers delegated to the Presi¬ 
dent to negotiate commercial treaties were, on the other hand, a surrender 
though a voluntary surrender, of Congressional powers. 


When they had won their independence, the early Americans looked 
away from Europe to their own western hinterland and set out with a. 
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[ to forget their history and absorb their geography. While they were 
occupied in changing a wilderness into a promised land, their thoughts 
and energies were naturally turned inwards, and events in the outside 
world might have been occurring on another planet. 

The Declaration of Independence became not only a renunciation of 
all ties with Britain, but of all ties with a continent which had involved 
them in four world wars which appeared to concern them but little. 
The change in name which took place when a European war crossed the 
Adantic bears witness to the feeling that it was ‘somebody else’s war’. 
The struggle between William of Orange and Louis XIV (1689-97) was 
known as King William’s War. The War of Spanish Succession (1702-13) 
became Queen Anne’s War, and the Seven Years’ War (1755-63) was the 
French and Indian War. The early Americans soon forgot that if these 
wars had not been fought, diey would have been encircled by a French 
Empire sweeping in a broad arc from Quebec to Louisiana, from die Gulf 
of die St*. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, their living-room pre-empted 
by men of an alien tongue. Nor did they take account of the fact that die 
taxpayers of another country had to carry the main burden of wars which 
had freed them from this danger. 

They only remembered that battles had been fought, colonial life freely 
giv^n, and large colonial funds expended because European countries had 
quarrelled over matters which to them were of remote concern. They 
were determined that 110 such thing should hapten again. No longer 
would red men scalp each other by the Great Lakes of North America 
because some European despot wished to rob a neighbour whom he had 
sworn to defend. In the future they would have no part in Europe’s 
‘blood feuds’ and ‘thousand-year-old boundary disputes’. 

A century-long tradition of isolation from world affairs, adhered to by 
President and Congress alike, ended when America in 1917 once more 
found herself involved in one of Europe’s wars. The chief difference was 
that now foreign forces were not fighting on American soil with the help 
of Americans, but that Americans were fighting in Europe alongside 
foreign armies. 

There had been two wars fought with countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere between the Declaration of Independence and 1917. The 
first of these, the War of 1812-14 with England, might be described as 
part of a world war. But though ostensibly fought over the question of 
maritime rights which Britain had violated in her life-and-death struggle 
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apoleon, it was more closely related to the long series of territorial^ - 
ifmtcs with Canada. 2 

The second of these external wars, the Spanish-American War of 1898, 
did not so much involve the United States in the European system as clear 
some of the debris of that system out of die Western Hemisphere. It made 
the world conscious that die United States had reached national maturity 
and henceforth must be counted as a world power. But inasmuch as it 
gave Americans a new sense of strength and of pride, and encouraged 
them to turn their eyes to the nations beyond the seas, it began die move¬ 
ment away from isolation. ‘The period of exclusiveness is past,’ said 
President McKinley. 

Writing on American foreign policy in die Atlantic Monthly of March 
1900, Richard Olney, who’had been Secretary of State under Grover 
Cleveland, could already speak of isolation as somediing which was re¬ 
ceding into the mists of history. He assumed diat the United States would 
in the future shoulder world responsibilities, and he realized that alliances 
were not necessarily entangling, but might sometimes be advantageous 
to die United States. 

He saw that the Spanish-American War had made the United States a 
world Power. In taking over the Philippines die United States had 
assumed responsibilities which made a change from a policy of isolation to 
a policy of seeking national friendships outside the Western Hemisphere 
inevitable 3 . 

The United States took part in the two Hague Conferences, and at the 
second Hague Conference of 1908 the American delegation led by Elihu 
Rootfplaycd an important part in the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

The climax of American development towards increased world co¬ 
operation' was reached in June 1910 when Congress, by the unanimous 
vote of both Houses, called on President Taft to take the lead in organizing 
the nations of the world for peace with their combined navies providing 
an international police force. A ‘Universal Peace Commission of five 
members was charged with making a report within two years on the best 
way of establishing universal peace. It was considered natural that the 
United States should take the lead in any such peace movement. ‘Where 
could it start better’, said Representative Bennet, who piloted the resolu¬ 
tion through the House, ‘than from the greatest capital of the greatest 
nation in all the world?’ 
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^ 1912 the life of the Peace Commission was extended for another two 

years, that is to say, till the summer of 1914. Its report was ready when the 
First German War broke out. 
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Perhaps had peace been preserved, American interest in international 
co-operation would have continued to grow. But the fact that an increas¬ 
ing interest in world affairs had led the United States once more into a 
world war brought about a change of sentiment. 

The nostalgic feeling for the good old days when Europe was really 
3000 miles away and the Far East in another century overwhelmed the 
post-Versailles Congress. It seented to the majority of Congressmen to 
be a patriotic duty to lead the country away from an internationalism, 
which had proved dangerous, back into the quiet isolationist pastures 
of the country’s early history. 

The roots of isolation go deep into the past. Whenever any Congres¬ 
sional debate on neutrality or foreign policy takes place, the ghost of 
George Washington hovers over the proceedings. For the past sixty years 
on or near February 22nd, George Washington s birthday, the ceremony 
of reading his Farewell Address has taken place in both House and Senate. 
This famous document first appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper, David 
Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, on September 19th, 1796. It was 
the style of address which would have been called by its author s thirty- 
first successor ‘a fireside chat’, an explanation to the people of the country, 
not a message to Congress. Had there been radio at the time, it would 
undoubtedly have been relayed over a coast to coast network. Like the 
fireside chats, too, it was not entirely the work of the President. Others 
contributed to its composition, particularly Alexander Hamilton. 

It was published on the eve of the third presidential election and 
explained Washington’s refusal to run for a third term. He was tired of 
the hardships of office and weary from its bufferings. He had heard 
liimself assailed, he complained, ‘in such exaggerated and indecent: 
terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or 
even to a common pickpocket’. The Address was just as much a defence 
of his past policies as a blueprint for the future. In particular, it was 
Washington’s apology for not complying with the terms of the American 
alliance with France. 

The objection of the colonies to their colonial status had been^ that 
it perpetually involved them in Britain’s wars. Britain’s enemies 
automatically became their enemies. To free themselves from such a 
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section they had made use of Britain’s traditional foe, France._ 

® object of the colonies was not to exchange one method of becoming 
involved in Europe’s wars for another; it was to withdraw from them 
altogether. It was, therefore, logical that when France w^s involved in a 
new struggle with Britain, the former colonies should remain aloof. 
To have joined the French would have been to surrender everything 
which their independence had given them. 


George Washington’s decision was a difficult one, for the fundamental 
similarity of coming into a war on the side of France because of an 
alliance and of coming into a war on the side of Britain because of a 
political connection was obscured by the popular enthusiasm for French 
Revolutionary’ ideas. It was this enthusiasm which so impressed Citizen 
Minister Genet that he permitted himself to interfere with American 
domestic politics. He was no more successful in this, and aroused as 
much opposition, as would any Nazi or Communist agent to-day. 

History has magnified the figure of George Washington to heroic 
proportions. His utterances were soon looked upon as axioms which 
stood in no need of proof, and departure wherefrom was close to high 
treason. The Farewell Address to-day ranks in popular esteem with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 4 

The Farewell Address must, therefore, be treated as a modem state 
paper; it has a living, and not merely an antiquarian, interest. ‘It is our 
true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world . . . Europe has a set of primary interests which to us 
have none or a very remote relation . . . Against the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens) the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly awake . . . The great rule of 
conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our com¬ 
mercial relations, to have with them as little political connection as 
possible ... It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no great 
distant period a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exhorted justice and 
benevolence.. ..’ 

These maxims of George Washington are the handy tools of political 
debate which every Isolationist Congressman carries around in his 
carpet bag. 6 
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An obvious corollary to Washington’s belief that the United States 
should keep out of the Old World was that the Old World must keep 
out of the New. The first maxim was expressed in the Farewell Address, 
die second in the Monroe Doctrine. 

The gradual evolution of President Monroe’s theories can be seen 
in the successive messages which he sent to Congress after the Spanish 
American colonies had rebelled against their mother country. In 
December 1817 he praised the impartial neutrality which the United 
States was preserving in face of the revolt. In 1820 he expressed himself 
pleased that no other European Powers were taking part in the struggle 
and anticipated the success of the revolt. ‘To promote that result by 
friendly counsels with other powers, including Spain herself, has been 
the uniform policy of this government.’ 

In 1821 he went farther and remarked diat nothing short of inde¬ 
pendence would satisfy the Spanish colonies. ‘To promote this result 
by friendly counsel with die Government of Spain will be the object of 
the Government of the United States.’ Then, on December 2nd, 1823, 
his attitude stiffened and he wrote the message which outlined the 
principles known later a$ the Monroe’Doctrine. 

There were two reasons for the change of tone. The first was that 
President Monroe had been anxious to obtain the legal cession of Florida 
from the King of Sjpain and any open support for the rebellious colonies 
might have ruined the negotiations. The Spanish Treaty was finally 
proclaimed in February 1821 and Monroe’s hands were free. The second 
reason was that Monroe had been assured of British support, in fact, had 
even been offered full British co-operation in any steps which might be 
necessary to meet the threat of the Holy Alliance Powers. 

The Holy Alliance was superficially a kind of religious Kellogg Pact. 
After the downfall of Napoleon, the Emperor of Austria, the Tsar of 
Rusia, and the King of Prussia banded themselves together to regulate 
their lives in accordance with ‘religious principles’. In Article I of the 
Alliance they agreed to protect ‘religion, peace, and justice’. In Article 
II they dedicated themselves to reciprocal service. I11 Article III they 
invited other Powers to join them in the good work. But despite 
these highly commendable objectives, the Holy Alliance was.recognized 
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United States as a compact between die monarchs of Europe to 
prevent the rise of popular government. 

George Canning, who had become Foreign Secretary the year before, 
sent a private and confidential proposal on August 2odi, 1823, to President 
Monroe through Richard Rush, the American Minister in London, 
suggesting a joint declaration by England and the United States diat 
they would oppose any attempt at intervention in Latin America. 
Canning pointed out that Great Britain had no territorial ambitions in 
the New World and did not favour the transfer of any portion of it to 
any other Power. • ‘If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly believe 
them to be, common to your Government with ours, why should we 
hesitate mutually to confide them to each other and to declare them in the 
face of die world?' Had this suggestion been accepted, die Monroe 
Doctrine might have seen the light as an Anglo-American declaration. 

Before making a decision on so important a matter Monroe consulted 
ex-Presidents Jefferson and Madison. The two elder statesmen approved 
of die plan. Jefferson declared: ‘One nation most of all could disturb 
us in this pursuit [of freedom]; she now offers to lend aid and accompany 
us in it. By acceding to her proposition, we bring her mighty weight 
into the scale of free government and emancipate a continent at one 
stroke . .. With her on our side, we need not fear the whole world. 
With her, then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship.' 

The Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, however, turned the 
proposal down. He feared that a joint declaration, such as that proposed 
by Canning,-might prevent the United States herself from acquiring 
more New World territory. He insisted that his country must not ‘come 
in as a cockboat in the wake of the British man of war’. 

When President Monroe sent his message to Congress, he was probably 
unaware that he was writing the Monroe Doctrine. He probably thought 
that he was meeting a condition, not propounding a theory. The right 
of self-defence had always been acknowledged in international law; Presi¬ 
dent Monroe explained how the United States would interpret this recog¬ 
nized right. No nation could feel aggrieved after his explanation of its 
activities in the Western Hemisphere brought it into armed conflict with 
the United States. 

President Monroe dealt separately in this message with the Russian 
threat to die United States from Alaska and the threat of European inter¬ 
val tibn in South America. After referring to die fact that he had asked 
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Russian Imperial Government to negotiate concerning die rights ; 
interests of the two nations on the north-west coast of die American con¬ 
tinent, he said that die occasion seemed proper for stating the general 
principle 'that the American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers’. 

He then turned to the threat of intervention in Spanish America and 
said: ‘In the wars of European powers in matters relating to themselves we 
have; never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do 
. . . The political system of the allied powers is essentially different in this 
respect from*that of America .. . We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to . 
extend their system tc any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety/ 6 

President Monroe’s message met with immediate approval. It had an 
appearance of unusual daring. A young nation with a scant ten million 
population, with no army or navy worthy of the name, appeared to have' 
thrown down the gauntlet to the great military monarchies ot Europe 
and cowed them into retreat. The Holy Alliance Powers had most 
certainly retreated, for they saw behind President Monroe the shadow 
of the British Government. They were not afraid of ‘America’s little 
cockboat’, but of ‘the British man of war’. 

The belief that the retreat of the Holy Alliance was entirely due to 
President Monroe’s message was encouraged by George Canning with 
his inaccurate declaration: I-called the New World into existence to re¬ 
dress the balance of the Old.’ He had rather guaranteed the New World 
against attacks from the Old. 

Apart from the effort of Napoleon the Third to secure a foothold in 
Mexico during the Civil War, the European system at which the Monroe 
Doctrine was aimed has been kept out. Americans began in time to look 
upon the Doctrine as self-enforcing, to assume that it was cast like a spell 
around the Western Hemisphere, and to feel that it gave protection 
instead of being something which had to be protected. 

One reason for this was that its chief instrument of enforcement lay 
outside the United States. 

The British Navy could always be relied upon as the Monroe Doctrine’s 
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The United States which won its independence from 
Britain preserved it through Britain. 

Britain, moreover, helped the Latin American states to ‘achieve their 
freedom, while the United States was still debating die question and 
negotiating with Spain over the purchase of Florida. Veterans of the 
Napoleonic wars fought with Simon Bolivar and a British Admiral 
carried San Martin's army from the south to join him. Since Britain 
had lost her colonies, there was no lo^ic in aiding Spain to keep hers, 
particularly .as they would become valuable markets once they became 
independent nations. 

There have, in the past, been clashes between the two Anglo-Saxon 
guardians of the Monroe Doctrine. At times the attitude of die British 
Government appeared condescending and arrogant, that of the American 
raw and crude. The blustering notes of Secretary of State Ohiey during 
the Venezuelan boundary disputes, for example, caused a war scare in the 
United States which shook the stock market, but fortunately the British 
Government retained its calm. Judging by his statements and writings 
later, Secretary Ohiey must have been playing to the political gallery, for 
he evidendy realized fully that the existence of the Monroe Doctrine 
depended upon British support, that the doctrine in its original form 
had been a declaration against autocratic government, that Britain was 
not an autocracy, and that Venezuela at that time was not an outstanding 
example of democracy. 

When Washington .published his Farewell Address and Monroe sent 
his message to Congress, both sought to secure die peace and safety of 
the United States. The means they advocated were well calculated to 
meet the conditions of the time. The United States was a small country; 
its economic and military strength was small; only its future was great. 
It had to rely for protection, first, on its geographical isolation and, 
secondly, on the fact that the interests of Great Britain in maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe would keep any hostile nation out of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

But peace and security to-day depend upon different circumstances. 
Isolation may be advanced as a theory, but it no longer exists as a fact. 
The means which Washington, Jefferson and Monroe advocated can no 
longer achieve the objectives which they had in view. 

During the second post-Versailles decade the Administrative arm of 
the Government realized this and strove to modify America’s traditional 
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. But in Congress an isolationist majority maintained control. 
Foreign nations found the United States blowing now hot, now cold, 
now timid, now bold, willing to co-operate one month, withdrawing 
into her shell the next. American foreign policy did not seem to depend 
at any given moment on what best suited her interests but on whether 
the Administrative or the Legislative branches of the Government hap¬ 
pened to be in a better strategic position or whether some domestic 
political consideration made boldness or caution more desirable from a 
political point of view. 

The first requisite for a reasonable post-war world is that the American 
Administration and the American Congress follow the same foreign 
policy; the second is that this foreign policy will not be one of isolation. 




NOTES 

1 The American Constitution states that the President ‘shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States’ and that he ‘shall have power by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to make treaties provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint Ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls’. 

2 Representatives from Atlantic seaboard States voted against the war 32 to 17, while the 
South and West swung the balance to make the total votes 79 for war and 49 against. It 
might well be asked whether Speaker Henry Clay, leader of the war party, when he declared 
that Britain should be taught to respect the maritime rights,of the United States by the 
rapid conquest of Canada, was not thinking more of the conquest of Canada than the rights 
of the United States. The war, which appeared to align the United States with the dictator 
Napoleon, can best be understood as a clash between seceding and non-seceding British 
colonies which established the right of the Canadi|n provinces not to secede. 

3 ‘With them, not merely is our need of friendship imperative, but it is a need which only 
one of the great powers can satisfy or is disposed to satisfy. Except for Great Britain’s 
countenance, we should almost certainly never have got the Philippines. Except for her 
continued support, our hold upon them would be likely to prove precarious, perhaps 
altogether unstable,’ he wrote. 

4 Said Senator Vandenberg during an attack on the President’s neutrality proposals in 
J939: ‘This Address may be an hundred and fifty years old, but, like the law of gravity, it is 
as constant in its wisdom and accuracy to-day as it ever was then ... If that message had 
been renned last night, its words could not fall upon our ears with more significant and 
pertinent application at this moment.’ 

6 George Washington’s conclusion, ‘wc may safely trust to' temporary alliances for 
extra-ordinary emergencies’, is less well known. 

6 ‘ With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not inter¬ 
red and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who have declared their inde¬ 
pendence and maintains ! it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and 
c>n ;ust principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power 
in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly deposition toward the United 
States.... 
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_ ur policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which 
is not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to consider the'government 
de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting in all instances the just 
claims of every power, submitting to injuries from none ... It is impossible that* the allied 
powers should extend their political system to any portion of either continent without 
endangering our peace and happiness; nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, 
if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, 
that we should behold such interposition in any form with indifference.’ — President 
Monroe, December 2nd, 1823. 
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GRUDGES ANCIENT AND MODERN 

An undercurrent of irritation has frequently marred Anglo-American 
relations. It was evident during the early months of the second German 
war when isolationist sentiment was still predominant and any statement 
which suggested that right or justice were on the side of the countries 
fighting aggression was vigorously denounced as British propaganda. 

The isolationist cause depended upon the acceptance by the general 
public of the principle that both sides were equally at fault. Since the 
German faults were glaring and evident the isolationists concentrated 
their attention on British misdeeds. Germany’s conduct was whitewashed 
and excuses found for her breaches of international law while vigorous 
objection was raised to Britain’s war measures. 

This feeling of irritation was gradually driven underground as America’s 
vital concern in the defeat of the Axis became more evident and as British 
resistance to German aggression roused genuine enthusiasm not only 
among those predisposed to be friendly but also among large sections of 
the public whose feelings would normally have varied from acute dislike 
to broadminded tolerance. 

When the war is over, However, the Isolationists will make their 
counter-attack. Part of that counter-attack will inevitably be a campaign 
to.discredit British policies and re-create the feeling of suspicion which 
proved so useful an isolationist Weapon during tlie pre-war years. Old 
thought forms and ideas moulded in the past will once more become 
common. False impressions of the British character, of British policy, of 
British institutions will once again be deliberately fostered to serve the 
Isolationist cause. 1 

It is undoubtedly more irritating to find people who talk much the 
same language behaving according to a pattern which is not American, 
than it would be to note that a Chinese or an Esquimau who neither 
talk, look, nor behave as Americans do, insisted upon observing customs 
of his own. Every British aberration from the American norm has at 
one time or another been cited as evidence of Britain’s lack of a proper 
democratic spirit, the existence of the monarchy, of the peerage, the 
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ival of historical ceremonies and of traditional dress at court functions 
are all regarded as ‘undemocratic’. 2 The survival of the outward his¬ 
torical form is confused with the survival of the ideas and attitudes 
current when those outward forms originated. 

A similar feeling of irritation is often manifested in Britain ove* 
American habits and customs different from those of die British, but he 
feeling is neither as widespread nor as deep-rooted. The differed m 
the degree of irritation can be gauged by the fact that when the- 1 *g ument 
is used in Britain that a policy is desired by the United St?e s > tt is use( i 
by its friends; the argument that a policy is desired by P*tain is used iii 
the United States by its enemies. Long residence in * ie United States 
has never been a disadvantage in British politico hfe though long 
residence in Britain is a grave handicap to a successfv American political 
cau-or. American women married to British ’oliticians have been 
elected tv. ' Parliament. A British widow of an American politician 
sitting in Cong—ess would be inconceivable. 3 

The reason for tJiti o^.of affairs is partly histcv ca f partly political. 
The United States became a nation in a war with Britain. Its national 
heroes became national heroes because thVy n'sisffl the British. Its 
national legends have grown around incidents in which the British 
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played the villain’s role. 4 

In American eyes 1776 is often taken as the startin'g-p>int of democratic 
ideas in the world, the dividing line between democracy and feudal 
tyranny. Every liberty cherished in the United States is assumed to have 
been lacking in Britain before the American revolution gave the world 
the principles of the Bill of Rights and representative democratic 
government. 

Anglo-American relations, like a miracle play of the Middie Ages 
or a nineteenth-century melodrama, are often presented as a conflict 
between good and evil. American foreign policy is treated as though it 
consisted almost entirely of a scries of squabbles with ureat Britain. 
Points of conflict and friction are emphasized.. When suggestions are 
made that for 150 years the British Fleet has been a source C>f security to 
the United States the statement is greeted with incredulity. 6 

The mere existence of this historical background would tena to create 
a prejudice against British policies. It has, in addition, been constantly 
pressed upon public attention for political reasons. Every foreign policy 
debate during the past twenty years has been made the occasion to: a 
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^gp^sided and distorted representation of British history, from the year 
1600 onwards, and occasionally even earlier. 

When some Congressional measure or resolution appeared to benefit 
Britain enthusiasm for it could be dampened if its opponents displayed 
the'skeletons in Britain’s historical cupboard. The fact that George III 
*red Hessians, that Admiral Cockburn burned the White House, or 
kcd John Russell sympathized with the Southern Confederacy have 
been Ce>d not once but many times as reasons why America should treat 
all countin a ]jk e a nd eschew all forms of international collaboration. 

Where foii^n policy is concerned the United States, not Britain, is 
the traditional^, country. British action is never based on the advice of 
eighteenth- or nu>teenth-century British statesmen, nor is British policy 
towards any countr) influenced by that country’s attitude fifty or one 
hundred years ago. 

j he United State gained its independence by breaking ^v.w^y from 
the British Empire The British Empire still exists raid the United 
States hereditary ^notions can still be ar™-'\\.! *oy attacks on British 
Imperialism . Th<f S okitionists strive; co make it appear that the expansion 
of Britain was a b ck and/bloody record without parallel in the rest of 
the world and th t an' y talk of democratic ideals from such a source 


is suspect . 6 

I here are epjs^es in the past history of every country of which it 
has small reason foe proud, and Britain is no exception; but neither is 
the United States.' Unless it is assumed that there is something inherently 
wicked in movement across water, and something inherently virtuous in 
movement across land, the processes of America’s westward expansions 
from the Mississippi and French and British overseas expansion carried 
out simultaneously during the nineteenth century were very similar. 

The rights of the natives to the lands they occupied were disregarded. 
Areas claimed by other countries were either taken by conquest or they 
were acquired by threat of conquest, by negotiation, or by purchase, or 
sometimes by a judicious mixture of the three. 

The Isolationists have been aided and abetted in their arraignment of 
British policy by racial groups in the United States, German, Italian, 
but more particularly die Irish, who brought their prejudice along with 
their inunigrants’ effects. The River Boyne has often played a more 
influential part in determining American foreign policy than the River 
Rhine. 
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opposition to Great Britain was identified with the American 
s tr u gglc for independence. The Indian Independence movement also 
found many sympathizers for the same reason. Mahatma Gandhi was 
looked upon as a dusky George Washington. The faults of the British 
administration of India were emphasized and exaggerated, and difficulties 
in the way of self-government were attributed to lack of good faidi and 
good intentions, not to difficulties within Lidia itself. 

The establishment of the Irish Free State considerably weakened die 
force of Irish-American hostility and at the same rime led' to a more 
balanced judgment on British Indian policy, since criticism of failure to 
grant India independence was generally used in order to support criticism 
of Britain’s Irish policy. Irish-American influence was further weakened 
as the Second German War proceeded by Ireland’s policy of strict 
neutrality. 

A common practice of Isolationists is to compile a list of‘wars’ in which 
Britain has engaged during her history, or wars which have afflicted 
Europe, and then to ask if this is the kind of country or continent with 
which the United States should link her destiny. Colonial wars, civil 
wars, incidents which were little more than police operations are all in¬ 
cluded. Here again a failure to hold up the mirror to American history 
enables the Isolationists.to present something as characteristically Euro¬ 
pean which in reality is universal. An equally impressive list could be 
compiled for the United States if every Indian foray and every occasion 
on which American armed forces were used abroad were included. 

Europe is pictured as a continent perpetually engaged in frontier dis¬ 
putes, as.a congeries of unstable and antagonistic nations whose deep- 
rooted hatreds lead them to settle all disputes by force of arms. 

The United States, it is true, had frontier disputes with Canada and 
Mejrico, but the term ‘frontier’ on the American side of the Atlantic has 
usually been used to denote the lijnits of United States expansion west¬ 
ward. America was fortunate in possessing a one-sided western frontier. 
The ‘other’ side of the frontier was only ifnportant as an area which would 
in time be ‘this’ side. The phrase ‘American frontier’ conjures up a picture 
of triumphs over nature. ‘European frontier’ recalls battles over boun¬ 
daries. 

In order to duplicate in Britain conditions which exist in the United 
States one would have to imagine that London, Liverpool and other 
large cities were inhabited, say, by large groups of Mexican immigrants 
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remember and still resent their past conflicts with the United States. 
A host of British writers and speakers would have to popularize the view 
that the United States was continually making efforts to use Britain as a 
cat’s-paw to pull chestnuts out of the fire, contrary to the principles of 
King Alfred, the father of his country, who, rather than pull even his own 
calces from the fire, it may be remembered, permitted them to bum.* 

A politically powerful group of British Isolationists would maintain 
that all American professions of good-will really cloaked a desire to weaken 
a commercial rival.. They would watch British Government policy 
with a jaundiced and suspicious eye in case it became too pro-American. 
They would be extremely fearful of subtle American propaganda, and 
would constantly suspect that British Ambassadors were taken in by the 
bluff heartiness and free and easy ways of their American friends. Many 
organizations financed with British money would campaign to correct 
‘abuses’ in American policy towards the Indians or to agitate in favour of 
home ride for Hawaii. 

One would also have to imagine that the United States was regarded as 
a traditional British enemy, that most British national heroes had become 
so in exploits against the Americans, that the Armada, Blenheim, Trafal¬ 
gar and Waterloo were all battles against the United States and all 
sufficiently recent to*remain vivid memories. 

Such a picture would give a vague idea of the influence in the United 
States of racial groups antagonistic to Britain; of the effect of a one-sided 
presentation of history; of the belief that American foreign policy is 
frequently influenced from London to British advantage; of the interest 
aroused in British policy towards India and Ireland; of the suspicion that 
American diplomats are like sheep among wolves when dealing with the 
wily statesmen of the Old World; and die conviction that British pro¬ 
pagandists prowl throughout the country like die hosts of Midian. 

The one-sided presentation of the last war and the events which fol¬ 
lowed have proved an even more powerful isolationist weapon than die 
one-sided presentation of past Anglo-American relations. The hostile 
criticisms of the Versailles Treaty advanced during the long public debate 
on ratification which began in July 1919 and could not be said to have 
ended till a separate peace was signed with Germany on August 25th, 
1921, became the accepted interpretation of events. Yet these views were 
those of the Treaty’s enemies whose interests lay in exaggerating its defects 
ard ignoring or minimizing anything diat could be said in its favour. If 
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rief prepared for the Devil’s Advocate were the only extant bio¬ 
graphy of a Saint, he would be found in few stained-glass windows. 

Subtle British propaganda, meaning not publicity but a false presenta¬ 
tion of the facts, was advanced as one of the chief reasons why America 
was involved in the First German War. The American public, half drugged 
by false hopes and promises, staggered into the war along a road 
paved with hypocrisy without being fully conscious of what it was doing. 
Americans should, therefore, distrust all statements attributing worthy 
motives to international policies or they would be deceived once again. 
Any nation which based its case on right, justice and law at once laid itself 
open to suspicion. 

No definite proof has ever been given that Allied propaganda was a 
deciding factor in bringing die United States into the First German War. 
Judging from the contemporary newspapers and from the popular argu¬ 
ments of die 1916 campaign, the war spirit was weaker after two years of 
‘propaganda’ than it was before. Even in 1917, a few months before 
America declared war, a German submarine commander who had 
brought his vessel safely to Baltimore was feted at the White House. 

The lure, of profits was held to have been an equally potent factor in 
forcing America into die last war. This view was particularly popular 
amongst diose whose political views made them anxious to believe the 
worst of big business and finance and the capitalistic system in general. 
American bankers had lent Britain money, munitions makers had con¬ 
tracted to supply her with arms. Both these groups were, therefore, 
interested in her survival, so that they could make certain of their loans 
and their profits. ‘Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
The war was not fought to make the world safe for Demos but for Dives. 

But here again there is no evidence that President Wilson’s policy was 
influenced by the financial stake which the United States had in an Allied 
victory or that Congress in voting for war did so under pressure from big 
business or Wall Street. 

The two reasons given by President Wilson in his speech to Congress 
asking for an American declaration of war were, first, German violation 
of American rights, particularly the unrestricted submarine warfare, and, 
secondly, general sympathy and preference for the philosophy and poli¬ 
tical outlook of those who were fighting against (jermany. 

The Isolationists regard the suggestion that the last war was fought 
to make‘the world safe for democracy as cant, but the United States. 
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a democracy and the Isolationists themselves rejected all forms 
of international collaboration because they felt die country was safe. 

Not only was America tricked into war, according to the Isolationist 
version of events, but she was tricked at the Peace Conference. When 
the American negotiators reached Paris, they found that the Allied Powers 
had double-crossed them by negotiating a network of ‘secret treaties’. 
The Isolationists maintain that the European countries betrayed President* 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points at Versailles and the ideals for which America 
entered the war just as they will betray American ideals in the future. 
The best refutation of this is the conduct of President Wilson. He helped 
negotiate the Versailles Treaty, he signed it, and defended it against Isola¬ 
tionist opposition till his health was undermined. 

The ‘secret treaty’ pledges were explained to the Administration by 
Lord Balfour (then Sir Arthur Balfour) when he visited the United States 
in May 1917. 7 Italy was promised those regions of Austria heavily popu¬ 
lated by Italians; Rumania was promised the Hungarian province of 
Translyvania; Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovinia. France was pledged 
the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine, while suggestions were made that 
an independent Poland should be created and also a new nation based on 
historic Bohemia, later known as Czechoslovakia. 

None of these suggestions were in themselves particularly startling and 
they were, moreover, in keeping with President Wilson’s principle of 
self-determination. It was not the treaty details, but the fact that the 
treaties were secret, which has been used as an Isolationist weapon. 

President Wilson’s message to Congress on January 8th, 1918, outlining 
the Fourteen Points on which any future peace should be based, dealt with 
the future in broader and more general terms. But inasmuch as the 
Fourteen Points were accepted by Allied statesmen any conflict between 
the'‘points’ and the ‘secret pledges’ was resolved in favour of the ‘points’, 
since they post-dated the ‘pledges’. 

Italy was said to have been badly treated by her Allies. Her status was 
regulated by the ‘secret’ Treaty of London of 1915, but since Signor 
Orlando accepted President Wilson's Fourteen points, those parts of the 
treaty which were in contradiction to it were by implication modified. 

1 he major dispute between Italy and the Allies was not over promises 
in die Ireaty of London, but over areas which Italy had agreed in diat 
treaty should be allotted to other people. The Treaty of London laid 
down that Fiume should remain in Croatian territory. In seizing it, Italy 
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acquired more than she had asked for in 1915. Under the Treaty of 
London, Albania would have disappeared as a separate kingdom and part 
gone to Greece, part to Yugoslavia.' Italy succeeded in keeping Albania 
as a separate state, thus giving her a strategic advantage over the Serbs 
and the Greeks. The isolationists have argued' that Italy was promised vast 
colonial territories later denied by France and Britain. Italy was actually 
promised frontier rectifications which were given, such as the Jubaland 
area of Kenya Colony. 

Italy obtained as many advantages from the Versailles Treaty as any 
other belligerent. By the annexation o£ South Tyrol with its 290,000-odd 
pure Austrians (which was not in accordance with the doctrine of 
self-determination) Italy obtained a strategic frontier more valuable than 
that obtained by France. France did not get the Rhine, but Italy got the 
Brenner Pass. 

The Isolationists also maintain diat Germany was unfairly treated. 
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The war guilt clause in the peace treaty which conflicted with the Isola¬ 
tionist view that both sides were equally responsible for the war was 
strongly condemned. It is possible to trace the differences which led to 
the war to faults on the part of both groups of belligerents, but there is a 
distinction between being partly responsible for a quarrel and being 
responsible for using force as a method of settling it. 

The chief Isolationist criticism, however, was that the treaty made 
Germany a ‘Have Not’ nation, one of the internationally under-privileged. 
The Allied nations were the ‘Have’ nations. The use of these terms helped 
to instil the idea that the Allied nations of Europe were responsible for 


the aggressive actions of the Dictator powers. It helped in the establish¬ 
ment of the theory that the European nations were all equally at fault 
and should be treated impartially if their differences led to war. * 

If strict logic were followed, one of the leading underprivileged Have 
Nof nations in the world to-day would be Britain herself. Her popula¬ 
tion per square mile is far greater than that of Germany or Italy. She 
cannot produce or find enough within her borders to support her popu¬ 
lation for more than a few weeks. Like Germany and Italy, she lacks the 
raw materials for some of her vital industries, the cotton textile industry, 
for example. Germany could always do what other industrial nations 
have done — trade her commercial and industrial skill for the material 
she lacks. If she has not been so successful as Britain, it is because the 
‘decadent British capitalist system’, about which the Nazis, the Com- 
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ts, and their friends are so fond of talking, has proved more effec¬ 
tive than the totalitarian system. If you choose guns rather than butter, 
appeals for sympathy on the grounds that you have no butter are like the 
parricide’s plea for mercy on the grounds that he is a poor orphan. ‘Have 
Not’ is just another term for greedy. It bears little reference to what a 
country has — it merely indicates its desire for more. 

The terms of the Versailles Treaty were not perfect. But if instead of 
being compared with ideal conditions, they were compared with the kind 
of treaty Germany would have negotiated, had she won, they have much 
to commend them. The terms of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with Russia 
illustrate how Germany would have treated a defeated France. More¬ 
over, if there had been no war, there would have been no Versailles — 
good or bad. 

The territorial boundaries which the Versailles Treaty established were 
accepted by the United States Senate despite their imperfections, while 
the League Covenant which contained machinery for a peaceable adjust¬ 
ment of boundary disputes was rejected. 

The Isolationists consider the victors in the war not only dictated an 
unjust peace but themselves failed to live up to its terms. The democratic 
governments of Pre-Hider Germany were regarded, as having scrupu¬ 
lously carried out the disarmament terms of the Treaty of Versailles while 
the British and French Governments broke thpir pledge to Germany to 
disarm. Germany was therefore morally justified in rearming. 9 

The Isolationists ignore the fact that the Allied Control Commission 
was kept in Berlin for seven years because of die unsatisfactory way in 
which Germany was carrying out the Versailles disarmament clauses, 
fo withdrawal was the price exacted by the German Government for the 
signature of the Locarno Pact. In 1935, when the Hitler Government 
threw off the mask and restored conscription, the German press boasted 
of the tricks by which they had been able to fool the democratic countries 
up to that time. • 

1 he isolationist picture of the first German war and of the Versailles 
.Treaty was the only one with which the post-war genetation were fami- 
har - Youn g Americans who came of age after the war had no way of. 
c lc j" ^ ,e arguments which prevailed during the twenty years’ truce 

with their own experience and feelings. They accepted the view that 
the seeds of the Nazi movement had been sown by the iniquities of Ver¬ 
sailles. The large majority of them looked upon die Allied triumph over 
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many as a calamity. They did not believe that the war had been 
fought for idealistic motives, but were convinced that Americans had been 
tricked into it by deceit. • ; 

The intellectual mentors of the post-war generation acted as the un¬ 
conscious allies of the Dictators whom they hated. Their teachings during 
the twenty years between two wars tended to undermine those national 
qualities which the Dictators wished to see destroyed. The cynical atti¬ 
tude of the post-Versailles generation was encouraged by post-war men 
of letters. All statements of conviction, of principle, or of moral purpose 
were distrusted. The post-war author seemed only truly happy when 
writing with his tongue in his cheek or his diumb on his nose . 10 

Much of the responsibility for the isolationist views of young Ameri¬ 
cans, particularly those organized as ‘The American Youth Congress’, is 
Britain’s. The ‘Oxford pledge’ under no circumstances to fight for 
king and country found many imitators in the United States. 

The Isolationists also found support for their views among the spokes¬ 
men for British opposition parties who displayed a readiness., at times 
almost an eagerness, to carry their political feuds to the American public. 
Their attacks on British government policy and on British Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters encouraged die feeling of distrust which endured for manymo nths 
after d}e Second German War had started and led to a ready acceptance 
of German propaganda diat British motives for engaging in die war were 
sordid and discreditable. 

Britain in conjunction with France had an opportunity after Versailles 
to establish a European system combining self-determination and national 
independence with economic co-operation but failed, the isolationists 
maintained. Political boundaries became economic boundaries as well. 
The League doctrine of coercion and intervention with its corollaries — 
collective security, the indivisibility of peace, punishing aggressors — had 
done nothing to avert war and had possibly helped precipitate it . 11 

British intolerance in international affairs were frequently contrasted 
with American tolerance, the League of Nations being the instrument 
tlirough which British policy was exercised in the name of collective 
security. 

Britain’s dislike of seeing matters proceeding contrary to her desire was 
so great that she was ready to go to war to change them. British emo¬ 
tional antagonisms were so strong that they could not bear frustration 
British opposition to Dictatorship, though based on high-moral grounds, 
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fundamentally a rationalization of an emotional reaction to occur¬ 
rences and situations which were contrary to British hopes. 

Little effort was made to meet the isolationists’ arguments by British 
Government spokesmen, one reason being, possibly, that they did not 
consider it necessary. Even those who realized that the American views 
of British policy or French policy were hostile, refrained from meeting 
misconceptions with counter-arguments for fear that argument itself 
might arouse antagonism. • • 

People whose only foundation for thought about the future is a dis¬ 
torted picture of the past naturally oppose plans for American co-opera¬ 
tion in the post-war world. They only know one side of the First German 
War and the events which followed Versailles. They conceive the last 
war not as a struggle between nations valuing their independence and a 
nation determined to impose its will by force, but as a European conflict in 
which the United States intervened to aid one side; nof as a joint enter¬ 
prise but as a rescue expedition. They believe that everything America 
stood for at the time was lost without reflecting that in that expression 
lies the secret of their disappointment, that if the United States had moved 
side by side with the other nations into the post-war period things might 
have been different, that little is ever accomplished by standing still. 

It was essential for the Isolationist case that the country should be con¬ 
vinced that the policies of the other countries were thoroughly unsound 
during, the post-Versailles period ai\d that American policy during that 
period never had any harmful effects. The Isolationists had to maintain 
that neither American tariff policy nor American debt policy had any 
bearing on the 1929 depression. Britain was held to blame for the success¬ 
ful Japanese attack on Manchuria, for the Italian conquest of Ethiopia 
and for the German annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

The consequences of failing to co-operate during the years following 
the First German War were cited as justification for not having co-oper¬ 
ated. The complaint is now made that the United States was not respon¬ 
sible for the mess into which the post-Versailles world was led because it 
took no part in the political discussions which followed, but maintained 
its isolationist policy. The thought seldom occurs that non-co-operation 
could be as responsible for the disaster as faulty co-operation, nor that the 
prospects for peace in the future would be infinitely brighter if American 
policies after the Second German War differ from those followed after 
the first. 
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NOTES 

1 This happened when the First German War ended. Mr. Owen Wister in his book. The 
Ancient Grudge, declared in 1920: 

‘Men and women in eastern cities, persons with at least the external trappings of educated 
intelligence, play into the hands of the Germany of to-morrow, do their unconscious little 
bit of harm to the future of freedom and civilization by repeating that England has always 
been our enemy. Then they mention the Revolution, the War of 1812, and England’s 
attitude during our Civil War, just as they invariably mentioned these things in 1917 and 
1918 when England was our ally in a struggle for life and as they will be mentioning them 
in 1940, I presume, if they are still alive at that time.’ 

* This confusion, to cite one of its humorous aspects, has led to intense public interest 
being centred round the legs of any American Ambassador to London. Whenever a new 
Ambassador is appointed there arises, as it were, to darken Anglo-American relations, a little . 
cloud no bigger than a man’s trousers. Once the Ambassador has appeared at court and 
demonstrated that there are no breeches in official Anglo-American relations the skies clear. 
The destinies of the country are felt to be safe in the hands of a man who knows that the line 
separating true democracy from false is an inch or so below the knee. 

3 Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, who married an Englishman, had difficulty in taking her seat 
in the House of Representatives though her father, William Jennings Bryan, was one of 
America’s most popular political leaders. 

4 English historians and writers have done little to correct this view. They have, for the 
most part, fallen into the error which Pr sident Theodore Roosevelt detected in the standard 
work on The American Revolution written by the English historian, Sir George Trevelyan. 
‘The worst book that I have read,’ he is quoted as saying by Ray Stannard Baker m Wilson s 
Life and Letters. ‘How absurd at this time to believe that the English were all wrong and 
that we were all right.’ 

5 During the course of the debate on the Lcase-Lcnd Bill Senator Whcelc" denied that the 
British Navy stood between America and Germany and declared: ‘If the British Navy or the 
British Government at any time or any occasion has come to the aid of the United States I 
do not know when it was.’ (March 6th.) 

Senator Josh Lee of Oklahoma thereupon recalled the little-known incident during the 
Spanish-American War when Captain (later Admiral) Chichester and his flotilla stood 
between the German Fleet and the American Fleet at Manila Bay and made it clear that 
Admiral Dewey would be supported if the German Fleet interfered.^ 

Senator Lee quoted from the work of Henry Cabot Lodge, The War with Spain: 

‘The most immediate and direct outcome of England’s refusal to interfere — as well as 
her evident intention to let no one else interfere in what w r as going on in the Philippines — 
was that Admiral Dewey was left with a free hand to w r ork out the situation which he had 
himself created.... 

‘But there was one power present who pushed her hostility from thoughts and words to 
action. This power was Germany. She had no especial claim to be there, no large or peculiar 
interests, but she sent more ships than any other power, kept on meddling, and went to the 
verge of war..., 

‘The sliips left their anchorage at Cavite early in the morning. As they got under way 
and the Olympia moved off, the English band on the Immortalitc struck up See, the Conquering 
Hero Comes, and then, as the battle flags broke out on the fighting fleet, the English band 
played the Star-Spangled Banner, and the cheers of the American seamen rang strong and 
clear across thf water.’ 

0 Senator Nye, March 4th: ‘The British Empire is a product of conquest, aggression, and 
almost nothing else. It was built up by the ruthless invasion of peaceful lands and by the 
suppression of native peoples who wanted nothing so much as to be left alone.’ 

7 In November 1937 a member of the Senate Munitions Committee made available to an 
American agency, the International News Service, the text of a document prepared by the 
British Imperial War Council and deposited in the American State Department files at the 
time of Sir Arthur Balfour’s visit. 
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plic phrase first became popular during the Italo-Ethiopian war and was used repeated^ 
hereafter. It v is even advanced, by Herr Hitler in his speech on the seventh anniversary of 
his regime as a justification for lii: attack upon Czechoslovakia and Poland. He knew that 
the accusation would strike a familiar chord among the Isolationists. 

9 Senator Wheeler. February 25th, 1941: ‘The truth is that Great Britain and some of the 
other countries deliberately refused to help the democratic government of Germany and 
were responsible for bringing in Mr. Hitler. Not only that, but after Hitler came m they 
helped to finance and build up his power ... England betrayed the treaty that was solemnly 
entered into, and, as a matter of fact, as Lloyd George said, not* only betrayed Germany by 
not being willing to disarm, but betrayed the United States, which was willing to disarm. 

*... I cannot, in honesty and fairness to myself, close my eyes to the fact that the German 
people — acknowledged so by the leaders of England themselves — have felt that they had to 
resort to war as the only instrument that could accomplish their purpose, a laudable purpose. 
Lloyd George again and again comes back to tlici declaration that had the Allies fulfillcu their 
part of the bargain entered into at Versailles, there would not have been the present trouble. 

* ... All this propaganda so successfully operated upon us was planned two and three years 
ago by British authorities who were only contemplating the time when again they mignt 
need to reach out and cry for help from America/ 

10 The Librarian of Congress/Archibald MacLeish, wrote of the post-Versailles generation: 

‘That generation was inoculated against any attempt in its own country by its own leaders 
to foment war by shouting rhetorical phrases or waving moral flags. But it was left defence¬ 
less before an aggressor ready to force war upon us. Above all, it was left defenceless against 
an aggressor whose cynicism, whose brutality,, and whose stated intention to enslave, presented 
the issue of the future in moral terms - in terms of conviction and belief. To suspect not only 
the tags, not. only the slogans, but “even all Words” is to stand disarmed and helpless before 
an aggressor whose strength consists precisely in destroying respect for law, respect for 
morality, and respect for the Word/ . . .. T , 

11 ‘The hue and cry theory has not worked and cannot work in international relations. 1 he 
very idea that important nations could be coerced by some of their fellows and that starvation 
and boycott might be employed as a weapon has had the effect of centrifugally driving the 
nations of the world apart,' said Dr. Edwin Borchard of Yale in a Cutting Memorial Lecture, 
February 1938. 
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CHAPTER III 


TOWARDS WORLD CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE KELLOGG PACT 

After the 1918 Armistice all countries sought the secret of perpetual 
peace. The United States believed the secret was to be found in Isolation. 
France felt that the secret was security guaranteed either by her friends or 
by an overwhelming superiority of arms. Britain still remained confident 
sh was an island. She was not so remote from Europe that she could be 
isolationist, like die United States, nor yet so threatened that she needed, 
like France, assurances of immediate and automatic aid if attacked. She 
did not, like France, feel that the slowness of the League machinery made 
some additional form of security essential, and the League theory that 
wars could be won without military conflict by using economic pressure 
seemed too good to be false. 

The post-war policies of Britain and France and the United States, 
though diey all sprang from the same deep-rooted emotion, the desire 
for peace, seemed at times so contradictory as to be antagonistic. Britain 
» and France looked upon American isolation as the selfish shrinking of 
responsibility by a Great Power. America looked upon France’s refusal to 
disarm as a danger to peace, not as protection against war. Britain re¬ 
garded France’s lack of confidence in the League as evidence of opposition 
to its principle. France felt betrayed by the refusal of America and Brit¬ 
ain to honour the Treaty of Assistance they had signed at Versailles in 
return for France’s abandonment of the Rhine frontier. America felt her 
own conscience was clear, but joined France in blaming Britain for not 
being ready to guarantee France’s safety 7 more specifically in return for 
French disarmament. 

The opposition of the Isolationists who controlled American policy 
during the post-Versailles period was never quite so strong and uncom¬ 
promising towards association with other Powers in the Far East as in 
Europe. At the Washington disarmament conference of 1921-22 the 
isolationists abandoned their rigid principles sufficiently to admit the 
negotiation of political treaties which supplemented the nav J disarma¬ 
ment treaty. The system of security erected at Washington collapsed, 
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$Ht was the system of security which made naval disarmament possible 
in 1922, and the collapse of the system which forced rearmament after 1936. 

The Washington Four Power Treaty between the United States, 
Britain, France and Japan provided for consultation between the signa¬ 
tories when any Pacific question could not be settled by ordinary dip¬ 
lomatic discussions. An extension of the principle cf consultation to 
other quarters of the world was frequently suggested in the years immedi¬ 
ately following. But when Administration policy began to move slowly 
away from post-Versailles isolation towards a wider association in world 
affairs the original motive force came from a different conception — the 
outlawry of war. 

The proposal to outlaw war was in keeping with the popular Ameri¬ 
can theory that you could cure almost any evil by passing a law against it. 
It was also in line with the isolationist convictions that European nations 
were naturally quarrelsome and warlike, and should be persuaded to 
renounce war much as a reformed drunkard should renounce liquor. 
The phrase was sufficiently current in the United States on April 6th, 1927, 
for M. Aristide Briand, the French Prime Minister, to embody it in a 
statement to an American news agency on the anniversary of America’s 
entry into the First German War. 

There was a slight difference between ^1. Briand’s objectives and the 
objectives of American supporters of the outlawry of war theory. M. 
Briand hoped to obtain an exclusive private understanding with die 
United States, stating that war between them was unthinkable, which 
he could flourish in the face of the world. A Franco-American anti-war 
treaty would provide a shadowy substitute for the Treaty of Assistance 
rejected by the Senate. The agreement which a group of Americans 
headed by the Chicago lawyer, Salmon Levinson, and Professor Shotwell, 
of Columbia University, had in mind was one open to all nations. 

The Cooliige Administration, not particularly attracted by either 
scheme, would have been content if the whole business had been allowed 
to lapse. Pi\)bably the man who did most to encourage the Administra¬ 
tion to take die outlawry of war proposal seriously was the selfsame man 
who was most active in opposing the later deductions which the Adminis¬ 
tration drew from its terms — Senator William Borah of Idaho, the Chair¬ 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. His enthusiasm fired 
Mr. Kellogg into activity. Negotiations were opened and pressed reso¬ 
lutely forward until they were successful. 
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two provisions of the Pact—first, that ‘The High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declare, in die names of their respective peoples, diat they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies 
and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another’; and, secondly, diat ‘The High Contracting Parties agree 
diat die settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them 
shall never be sought except by pacific means—were accepted by fifteen 
‘charter’ Powers and the ceremony of initialling the treaty held on August 
27di, 1928, at the Quai d’Orsay. 

It was ratified by the American Senate on January 15 th, 1929, with only 
one dissenting voice. No ‘reservations’ were attached to the text, but the 
Foreign Relations Committee presented a report interpreting the Pact 
as a simple declaration of intent with no implied obligations. 

The Pact was to prove the answer to an American President’s prayer. 
It enabled him to play a part in international affairs, compatible with the 
dignity of the head of a great nation, while it avoided those features of 
the League Covenant which had aroused the violent opposition of the 
Congressional isolationists. It was based on the simple conception that 
international evils could be cured by the pressure of mobilized world 
opinion. It offered an American substitute for the League doctrines of 
collective security with its threat of war and economic sanctions which 
might lead to war. 

It had one unforeseen and unfortunate consequence. By its emphasis 
on the illegality of all wars not fought in self-defence it helped to implant 
in the minds of the democratic nations the theory of defensive warfare 
and die belief that no military action was justified unless the nation under¬ 
taking it was first attacked. 

When all the instruments of ratification had been deposited with die 
American Government, President Hoover, who had succeeded President 
Coolidge the previous March, arranged a ceremony at Washington to 
declare the Pact in effect. 

On Wednesday, July 24th, 1929, the diplomatic representatives of the 
signatory powers gathered in the spacious East Room of the White House 
at noon. By this time earlier doubts had been dissipated and the initiation 
of the Pact was regarded as the greatest contribution to world peace since 
the Armistice. Mr. Hoover stood behind a minor forest of microphones 
which partially hid him from view. The photographers asked for the 
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^microphones to be removed while they took pictures. Nobody put them 
back and the President began to read his speech into dead air. Radio an¬ 
nouncers, in a panic, grabbed mimeographed copies and read it them¬ 
selves to a listening world. For a time there was a premonitory confusion 
instead of symbolic calm. 

But a far more serious matter than a mishandled White House cere¬ 
mony very nearly marred the inauguration of this new era in world 
relations. While President Hoover was telling the assembled diplomats 
that the Pact ‘represented a platform from which there is instant appeal 
to the public opinion pf die world as to specific acts and deeds’, Mr. 
Stimson was busy seeing how that appeal to world opinion could best be 
utilized in a concrete instance. On the very eve of the ceremony, Russian 
and Chinese troops had mobilized on the Siberian-Manchurian border, 
and for a time it had seemed horribly probable that die new era of world 
peace would be saluted with the ironic thunder of Far Eastern cannon. 
Had the Administration not acted quickly and decisively, the Kellogg 
Pact and the White House ceremony would have been a hollow joke. 

Chang Hsueh Liang, thirty-one-year-old war lord of Manchuria, had 
seized control of the Chinese Eastern Railway on July ioth, two weeks 
before the ceremony was to take place, and had expelled nearly 150 Soviet 
employees for ‘Propaganda activities’. 

The Administration found it easy to maintain an impartial attitude 
towards the dispute, for the Chinese had applied methods to rid them¬ 
selves of Soviet treaty rights which might later be applied to the rights of 
other Powers, while the Russians, by crossing the Manchurian frontier, 
had roused memories of Russian threats in the same region thirty years 
before when a flourishing American trade with Manchuria was in danger 
of being destroyed by Russian politically aided and State subsidized 
industries. 

Events two years later were to show that the chief threat to American 
interests in China would not come from Russia, but from Japan. At the 
moment, however, relations with the Japanese were as cordial as they 
had been in 1899 when John Hay regarded them as fellow-guardians of 
his policy of equal commercial opportunities in the Far East, and as fellow- 
keepers of the Open Door. 

Up to this time the United States had shown little enthusiasm for co¬ 
operative action in China. When, for example, Chinese troops looted 
the American consulate at Nanking in 1927, killed many foreigners, and 
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OS Mo ve: the rest out of the city, the American, Japanese and British Minis¬ 
ters in China drafted a joint ultimatum requiring apologies, reparations 
and punishment of die guilty' soldiers, failing which direct action would - 
be taken. But Mr. Kellogg refused to support his Minister’s attitude and 
the suggested joint action had to be abandoned. 

In August 1929 Secretary Samson followed the same polity' as his 
predecessor and turned down the suggestion that Britain, the United 
States and Japan should take joint steps to protect foreign lives and pro¬ 
perty on the bandit-infested Yangtze River. Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
British Ambassador in Washington, was informed that the United States 
would continue its policy of the lone hand. 

The Kellogg Pact and the imminence of the inauguration ceremonies 
changed Secretary Stimson’s viewpoint. The United States not only co¬ 
operated, but took the lead in attempting to adjust theSino-Kussian dis¬ 
pute. ‘Consultation’, which was later to be rjiscussed as though it implied 
a great advance, was resorted to as a matter of course. Perhaps the Am¬ 
bassadors of Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy and the German Charge 
d’Affaires, who were > summoned to the State Department the day fol¬ 
lowing the signing of die Pact, would have demurred a little at the word • 
‘consultation’" Mr. Stimson had them ushered into his office where he 
read and then handed them copies of a memorandum suggesting that 
their Governments should remind Russia and China of the pledges they 
had made when they signed the Kellogg Pact and urge them to settle their 
differences peacefully. 

During the next few days the Secretary also communicated with each 
of the fifty-five nations who were af that time parties to die Pact, making 
the same suggestion. The theory of independent action was preserved 
in order not to cause Congressional alarm. ‘We radier discouraged 
identical notes’, the Secretary told the Press. The whole episode was 
handled by the Administration within its Constitutional Powers. There 
was no occasion to consult Congress and no reason to seek its support, 
though its opposition would have been embarrassing. 

Both China and Russia replied that they would not resort to war un¬ 
less attacked, but they took no effective steps to setde the dispute. On 
December 2nd, therefore, Secretary Stimson sent both a second note calling 
attention to die serious fact that organized Russian forces and organized 
Chinese forces had been in conflict. Unfortunately for Mr. Stimson, the 
Soviet troops had retired across the border before his note was delivered, 
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ilial Chang, realizing the convincing logic of Red Army strength, 
accepted the Russian terms on December 3rd. 

The Soviet Foreign Commissar, Maxim Litvinoff, who had no reason 
to feel friendly towards a nation which still refused his country diplomatic 
recognition, had been further irritated by a mistaken dispatch sent by 
the Tass Agency’s Washington correspondent, which led him to think 
that Russia was being discriminated against and had been the sole 
recipient of the American note. 

He took his revenge in a sarcastic statement accusing Mr. Stimson of 
attempting to upset peace negotiations just as they were being successfully 
concluded. 1 

Mr. Stimson read LitvinofF s statement in the evening newspapers. 
He immediately drafted a Press statement in reply 2 in. which he took com¬ 
fort in thd thought that Lityinoff’s announcement that China and the 
Soviets were engaging in direct negotiations showed that ‘the public 
opinion of the world is a live factor which can be promptly mobilized’. 

The Kellogg Pact had met and survived its first test. The League had 
played no part in the proceedings. The new international peace instru¬ 
ment had taken its place. More significant still, the representatives of the 
United States, a country which did not belong to the League, and had 
since the rejection of the Versailles Treaty shunned any collaboration 
with Europe, had led the way in dealing with an international incident. 
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Since the Kellogg Pact was considered to have inaugurated a new era 
of peace and understanding, it was logical that a renewed effort should 
be made to resolve Anglo-American differences over the question of 
cruiser strength which had broken up the 1927 Naval Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva (with a little help from a group of big navy lobbyists 
it was afterwards discovered). President Hoover’s background made him 
doubly anxious for a naval disarmament agreement.. As a Quaker he 
was opposed to war, and as a business man he was opposed to waste. The 
money spent on American armaments might be more usefully spent on 
civilian public works, while, if other countries spent less on armaments, 
they would have more to spend on trade, with the United States. 

General Charles Gates Dawes was sent as Ambassador to London to 
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prepare the ground. So much progress was made during the summer of 
1929 that the British Prime Minister felt that he could risk a personal 
visit to Washington. He set sail on September 28th, and, after a civic 
welcome in New York, appeared in Washington where he charmed the 
Press Club with an elegant discussion of socialism, and won over the 
Senate by handing them naval parity ‘pressed down and running over’, 
before being taken away by President Hoover to liis week-end camp 011 
the Rapidan Paver to talk over matters quietly and away from prying 
eyes. 

The two men spent one long morning sitting on a log discussing the 
whole field of Anglo-American relations. The conversation was so satis¬ 
factory that on October 7th word was given for the invitations to the 
conference to be forwarded to France, Italy and Japan, telling them that 
Britain and the United States had reached an agreement in principle. 
The Kellogg Pact, said the invitation, ‘had brought about a re-alignment 
of our national attitudes on die subject of security’. 

The British and American attitudes may have been re-aligned, but die 
French and American attitudes were still definitely out of alignment. 
The French Government was not prepared to sign any agreement which 
limited their country's ability to defend itself unless it received compen¬ 
sating security guarantees. The American Administration felt they could 
sign no agreement which contained-political features or committed the 
United States to any definite future policy. A treaty which contained 
political features would never be accepted by the Senate. 
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The Congressional attitude at that time towards British naval require¬ 
ments was very different from its attitude in 1936 when many Congress¬ 
men insisted that British naval rearmament did not mean that the United 
States must do likewise. 8 

The demand for parity with Great Britain .was as incessant as the 
demand for a reduction in naval expenditures. No resolution of Congress 
had ever required parity; it was never in* the plank of either political party; 
yet it was universally assumed at that time to be a traditional principle of 
American policy, like the Monroe Doctrine or the Open Door. 4 

The United States demanded parity with the British Fleet in order that 
she might defend her traditional neutral rights on the high seas. Between 
signatories of the League Covenant, however, there could be no such 
tiling as a neutral; there could only be nations which kept the Covenant 
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d rations which broke it. Since the United States was not a League 
member, she might resist the efforts of the League Powers to apply econo¬ 
mic sanctions to a violator of the Covenant. Britain could not risk 
detailing her fleet to help France against an aggressor unless she knew what 
die equally powerful American Fleet would do. And the United States 
refused to make any advance commitments or promises. 5 

An agreement to consult with, other Powers would have placed a very 
minor limitation on American freedom of action. It would simply have 
• required a clarifying declaration of policy before war broke out instead 
of after. But the Administration realized that any treaty containing a 
‘consultative clause’ Would meet with opposition in the Senate. 

The British Government’s chief purpose at the London Naval Con¬ 
ference was to reach an agreement with the United States. All else was 
secondaiyr. Its eagerness-to placate American opinion was embarrassing 
at times to the American Administration. It offered to dismantle the 
West Indian bases, which might have led to a demand diat the United 
States show a reciprocal devotion to the cause of peace by dismantling 
American bases in the Caribbean.* 

It also announced its readiness to discuss freedom of the seas — a subject 
which the Administration wished to leave severely alone, since it had not 
yet determined whether the disadvantages of the doctrine, once the 
United States possessed a powerful navy, were not greater than the 
advantages. 6 

The British Cabinet accepted the London Naval Treaty against the 
advice of the Admiralty for a political reason —to remove a cause of 
friction with the United States. Subsequent events justified its expecta¬ 
tions. The British Navy ceased to be looked on in the United States with 
suspicion. But in accepting a reduction of naval strength to enable the 
American Administration to reconcile its desire for economy with its 
demand for parity, the British Government weakened the defences of 


Britain and by so doing weakened the structure of European security. 

All efforts to obtain French and Italian adherence to the treaty failed. 7 
Mr. Stimson toyed with the idea of satisfying the French demand for 
security by making an independent agreement to consult, based on the 
constitutional powers of the President in foreign affairs, and not related 
in any way to the Naval Treaty. But Mr. Hoover refused to agree to any 
such plan. 

His refusal may have been wise, for the Senate had become extremely 
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ipicious of Press accounts of conversations between Mr. Stimson and M. 
Briand on an ‘Atlantic consultative pact’ similar to the Four Power Pacific 
Pact. When the Naval Treaty was submitted for ratification on May ist, 
the Senate demanded the full correspondence exchanged between the 
President and his delegation in London. When the request was refused, 
the Senate only'ratified the treaty (on July 21st, 1930) after the passage of 
a reservation introduced by Senator Norris that ‘no secret files, docu¬ 
ments, letters, understandings, or agreements’ existed. 

The whole security system of Europe still depended on an unknown 
quantity — the course the United States would follow if efforts were 
made to carry out the obligation of the League. Congress, moreover, 
had nailed its colours to the isolationist mast. Its opposition to the 
Administration policy of using the implications of the Kellogg Pact as an 
excuse for co-operating in world affairs was already evident. 


3 

In the autumn of 1931 the Japanese invaded* Manchuria, following a 
technique with which the world was to become sickeningly familiar. 
There was an unverified incident —a mysterious explosion which was 
reported to have destroyed part of the track of the South Manchurian 
Railway on the night of September 18th - followed immediately by the 
Japanese occupation of strategic points in South Manchuria, including 
die city of Mukden. If the Japanese advance had really been unpremedi¬ 
tated, one must pay tribute to the speed widi wliich the necessary staff 
work was accomplished and the operation carried out. 

The first full dress attempt to apply the Kellogg Pact’s theory of using the 
moral disapproval of the world to bring a recalcitrant nation to book was 
made during the military campaign which followed. I he Secretary of 
State, who had learned a lesson from his minor discomfiture during the 
first Manchurian crisis when Russia, not Japan, was the culprit, set his 
harp well to the rear of the peace orchestra and allowed the President of 
the League Council, M. Briand, the French Premier, to wield the baton. 

The popular view held to-day is that Japan could have been checked 
in Manchuria had Great Britain supported the United States in die strong 
stand Secretary Stimson was prepared to take, but through British hesit¬ 
ancy and lack of co-operation, an opportunity was lost, not only of check- 
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Japanese aggression, but of discouraging future aggression by other 
countries. The Manchurian incident is held to be the first in a long chain 
of aggressive acts which finally culminated in the Second German War. 

There are no facts to support the theory that the United States was 
ready to lead the nations of the world in some far-reaching plan to check 
Japanese aggression. The United States never proposed or contemplated 
any action, vigorous or otherwise. From September 1931 to January 
1932, while the Japanese were overrunning. Manchuria, American policy 
was one of caution. 

Japan was still looked upon as one of the ‘good* nations when the inva¬ 
sion of Manchuria took place. She had behaved so well over the naval 
treaty that the Secretary pf State remarked at a Congressional hearing 
that he took his hat off to her. Prime Minister Wakatsaki and Foreign 
Minister Baron Shidehara were held in high personal esteem. The Under¬ 
secretary of State, Mr. William Castle, who had acted as special Ambas¬ 
sador in Tokyor during the naval disarmament negotiations, was full of 
praise for the Japanese Government. Little Ambassador Debuchi, with 
his cheerful grin, was welcomed and believed whenever he appeared at 
the State Department with assurances that the Japanese military forces 
would soon be withdrawn. 

The Administration took the view that the Japanese Civilian Govern¬ 
ment must be trusted. Therefore, Mr. Stimson believed that the most 
promising course to follow was one which gave the Civilian authorities 
every opportunity to control and check the Army chiefs. He was perpetu- 
s ally fearful lest the League take some over-drastic step which would play 
into the hands of the Army leaders, undermine the conciliatory Civilian 
Government, and prevent it from exercising the continually hoped-for 
restraining influence. 

it was partly this fear and partly a fear of isolationist opposition in Con¬ 
gress which caused Mr. Stimson’s relations with the League to be erratic 
and unpredictable. He first assured the League on September 24th of his 
wholehearted sympathy’ with the steps the League Council had taken in 
urging that hostilities should cease and the dispute be settled peaceably. 
But, when the Council w-'shed to adopt a Chinese suggestion that a com¬ 
mission of inquiry be sent to Manchuria to investigate on the spot, Mr. 
Stimson hesitated. It might, lie feared, remove the last chance of the 
Japanese civilian authorities controlling die military. In deference to the 
American view, the proposal was dropped. 
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. co-operation with Geneva was established again when Mr. Stimson 
lowed the American Consul at Geneva, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, to sit 
widi the Lfeague Council while the Manchurian invasion was being 
discussed. But the pendulum soon swung the other way. Mr. Stimson 
declined to support the Council’s action in serving an ultimatum on 
Japan that she must cease hostilities and withdraw her armed forces by 
November 16th. 

On November 5 th an American memorandum was presented to the 
Japanese Foreign Office similar to the League’s, but no specific date was 
given on which Japanese troops were to be out of Manchuria. The United 
States, Mr. Stimson explained to the Press the day following, was ‘preserv¬ 
ing complete independence of judgment’. 

American co-operation with the next session of die League Council 
held in Paris was distant. General Dawes was moved from London (the 
Ambassador in Paris was on leave) to be on hand for consultation, but, 
unlike Mr. Gilbert, he did not sit with the Council. 


The American Press began to discuss this apparent coolness between the 
United States and die League and stories appeared suggesting that Mr. 
Stimson was attempting to find a basis of settlement on his own, or had 
reached an understanding with Japan. On November 18th, Mr. Stimson 
denied this, and the following day General Dawes pointed out in Paris 
that the policy of independent action which th£ United States was 
following did not imply disapproval of the League course. 

On December nth the moderate Minseito Government of Japan fell 
and control passed to the Nationalistic Seiyukai party. Mr. Stimson felt 
that there was now little hope of the Japanese Army being controlled by 
the civilian authorities and* therefore no further need for a cautious policy. 
He immediately agreed to a proposal for a commission of inquiry (the 
Lytton Commission) which he had rejected in September. He also sug¬ 
gested die name of an American citizen whom the League could appoint 
to serve on it — Major-General McCoy. 

With the fall of Chinchow on January 2nd, the last organized Chinese 
resistance was broken. The patient efforts of the Western Powers through¬ 
out the autumn had been rendered useless. The mobilized force of world 
opinion had not succeeded in checking aggression. The Secretary decided 
to wind up the matter with a final declaration of American rights and a 
statement of the American position. 

When Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan was confronted in 
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by Japan’s twenty-one demands on China, he. had warned 
anese Government that the United States would not recognize any 
agreements reached by force which violated the Open Door policy. The 
possibility of sending a similar communication had been discussed among 
State Department officials from time to time. The signature of the 
Kellogg Pact had introduced a new element since Secretary Bryan’s time 
and Mr. Stimson felt it would be logical to base the Administration 
attitude on this treaty which President Hoover had accepted as a ‘positive 
obligation’, as well as on the Open Door policy now included in the 
Nine Power Treaty. 

A note was drafted and President Hoover’s approval secured onJanuary 
4th. On January 5th die French and British Ambassadors were summoned 
to die State Department where Mr. Stimson read them the text and sug¬ 
gested that their Governments might immediately take similar steps. Mr. 
Stimson later showed irritation that this course was not followed imme¬ 
diately and in detail by France and Great Britain. Yet he had acted 
with such precipitation that he had even left some of his own colleagues 
floundering behind. 

The very day after the move was made public, on January 8th, the 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. William Castle, by chance, held the State 
Department Press Conference. He had never had the feeling personally, 
Mr. Castle said, that in the fairly remote future Japan planned to annex 
Manchuria, for the Japanese were poor colonizers. He excused Japan’s 
presence in Manchuria on the grounds that she could not afford to see so 
important a granary in hostile hands. He felt that all Japan wanted was a 
Manchurian government thoroughly pro-Japanese. He still expressed, in 
other w'ords, the theory held about the Japanese invasion before Mr. 
Stimson had decided to send his note. 8 

The American note was brief. It pointed out that the last remaining 
Administrative authority of die Government of the Chinese Republic 
had been destroyed. It expressed the confidence of the United States 
Government in the work of the neutral commission authorized by the 
League, in facilitating a solution of the difficulties existing between China 
and Japan, and it closed with a declaration that the United States would 
recognize no condition brought about by force in violation of the 
Kellogg Pact. 9 

At first the significance of this note was not fully grasped. The news¬ 
papers treated it as another affirmation of the Open Door policy and a 
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reminder that the United States reserved all her rights under the Nine 
'ower Treaty. 10 

A few commentators recognized the importance of the American 
refusal to recognize situations brought about by force, and this provision 
was excitedly discussed by the European diplomats who saw in it an 
American endorsement of the status quo established at Versailles. The 
United States had accepted in part die obligation contained in Article X 
of the League to respect the territorial integrity of peaceful nations. But 
the chief immediate interest roused by the note was whether the United 
States had ‘invoked’, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty by send¬ 
ing it. Rival news agencies took opposite views. The Secretary was called 
upon to give his official ruling, and at a Press conference on January 9t'h ‘he 
insisted that the United States was not attempting, as In die previous 
Manchurian crisis, to take the lead in bringing about a setdement of the 
dispute nor to bring other countries into joint consultation. Our state¬ 
ment was made as a statement of the attitude of the United States in re¬ 
spect of the rights of its own Government' and of its own citizens. He had 
notified odier Powers as a matter of courtesy. They were free to do as 
dicy liked. But the Secretary showed that he would be glad to have them 
do as he liked. 


§L 


Both the British and the French Governments, however, took the 
position diat it would be improper for members of die League to- a<. t 
independently upon a matter with wliich the League was still dealing, 
particularly in view of the fact that the League Assembh was to meet on 
March 3rd, in less than two months’ time. As members of the League, 
moreover, they were already pledged to the principle of non-recognition. 

A declaration of policy was, however, made by the British Govern¬ 
ment on January nth. ‘His Majesty’s Government stands by the polio* 
of the Open Door for international trade in Manchuria, which was 
guaranteed by the Nine Power Treaty of W ashington. A promise of the 
Japanese Prime Minister on December 28th that Japan would adhere to 
the Open Door policy was recalled. 

The Japanese Government, taking a leaf out of Litvinoffs book, sent a 
sarcastic and, to Mr. Stimson, an infuriating reply to his note on January 
16th. The Government of Japan, the reply stated, was well aware that 
the United States ‘could always be relied 011 to do every thing in their 
power to support Japan’s effort to secure the full and complete fulfil¬ 
ment in every detail of the Treaties of Washington and the Kellogg- 
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^ iand Treaty for the outlawry of war. They are glad to receive diis 
additional assurance of the fact’. 11 

The League Council on January 29th welcomed Mr. Stimsons non¬ 
recognition doctrine. The President of the Council, M. Briand, in die 


name of all the Governments represented on it, except China and Japan, 
referred to the January 7th note and agreed that the difficulties between 
China and Japan £ could not be sought in arrangements inconsistent 
with their international obligations, more especially those arising out of 
Article X of the Covenant, which dealt with respect for territorial integrity. 
He further agreed with Mr. Stimson: ‘It would be impossible for the 
League to endorse a settlement secured by means contrary to the obliga¬ 
tions referred to.’ 

On February 16th the same twelve members of the League Council 
addressed an appeal to Japan recalling the terms of Article X and sug¬ 
gesting that there followed from it the implication that no change brought 
about contrary to its terms ‘ought to be recognized as valid’ by members 
of the League. Great Britain and the other Council members thus based 
their position on the League* Covenant, particularly Article X, and not 
the Pact of Paris. 


When the matter was brought before the League Assembly, however, 
the obligations arising out of the Kellogg Pact were, on die initiative of 
Sir John Simon, included in the resolution , as well as those arising from 
the League Covenant. The Assembly, on March nth, pending the steps 
which it may ultimately make’, accepted the principles of noii-recogni- 
ti6n in the following words: ‘It is incumbent upon the Members of the 
League of Nations not to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or to the Pact of Paris.’ 


During the whole length of the Manchurian affair the ^possibility of 
joint Anglo-American military action to drive die Japanese out of Man¬ 
churia was never discussed. A vocal minority of American public opinion 
wished to see the Japanese driven out of.Manchuria, provided some other 
nation performed the task. They might conceivably have welcomed 
British action to achieve this end though it would be just as probable to sup¬ 
pose that after the British Fleet and troops had been set in motion, there 
would have been angry criticism of British Imperialism for plunging the 
world into war. One telling reason against British action was that no 
naval base then existed in the Far East on which operations could have 
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based. The fortification pf Singapore had been neglected as a gesture 
to world peace. Singapore was not ready for use as a first-class naval 
base till six years later. 

There had been no more question of die United States instigating or 
co-operating in an economic boycott than diere had been of the United 
States moving its armed forces to check Japan. President Hoover had 
definitely rejected the boycott weapon as inhumane and praised the Kel¬ 
logg Pact because it substituted the force of public opinion for cruder 
forms of pressure which were provided for in the League Covenant. 12 

President Hoover’s objection to an- economic boycott was not only 
due to fear that it might lead to war, but was also due to a belief that it 
would create further economic disturbances at a time when the depression 
was at its height. The Administration, moreover, lacked authority to 
embargo arms and munitions against Japan and liad no stomach for a 
knock-down fight with the Senate on the subject. No suggestion was 
ever made that the 1911 Treaty of Amity and Commerce between 
America and Japan should be denounced, and unless it were abrogated no 
discrimination against Japanese trade was legally possible. 

The Administration’s attitude towards any action which might be 
regarded as a threat against Japan was shown when Representative Hamil¬ 
ton Fish introduced, in all innocence, a resolution banning the sale of arms 
to belligerent nations. The Department of State put pressure on members 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee to have the resolution pigeon¬ 
holed. The State Department was afraid, Congressmen told the Press as 
they left the Committee Room on February 10th, when the resolution 
was rejected, that Japan w r ould interpret the resolution as being aimed at 
her, despite the fact that it would have applied to China as well. 

The attitude of the United States at the London Naval Conference and 
at the World Disarmament Conference which held its first meeting on 
February 2nd, 1932, at Geneva had indicated that the Administration was 
not prepared to assure the League Powers that if strong action were 
taken under Article XVI, the United States would waive hqr tradi¬ 
tional insistence on neutral rights. The attitude of : Congress during the 
lattet' stages of the Manchurian incident made it certain that even if the 
Administration changed its mind on this point and agreed to co-opcratc 
with the League in an economic boycott of Japan, it would not be sup¬ 
ported by the Legislative branch of the Government. 

The temper of Congress and its attitude towards the Far East was being 
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very clear in the debates on Philippine independence. Congress 
Id not support the cause of Philippine independence entirely from ideal¬ 
ism, nor even because Philippine products competed with those of the 
continental United States. Many Congressmen wished to be rid of the 
islands because they entangled the United States in Far Eastern affairs. 

The Secretary of State, busy mobilizing world opinion against the 
Japanese, finally became alarmed at the opposition in Congress which 
seemed to indicate that he had not been successful in mobilizing even 
American opinion. He used the familiar device of an open letter to a 
member of Congress to express his concern and to urge that his efforts 
should not be weakened, by the passage of a Bill which, under the circum¬ 
stances, would be misunderstood abroad. Though the fact was not fully 
realized, he told Senator Hiram Bingham, the United States was already 
a great Pacific Power with interests in the Far East which were increasing 
rather than diminishing. Any sign of weakness or any appearance of 
retreat would mean a loss of ‘face’ and would give encouragement to 
farther Japanese aggression. Passage of the Independence Bill would deal 
an ‘irreparable blow’ at American, interests. 13 

The following month, the House of Representatives, quite unimpressed, 
delivered die ‘irreparable blow’ by passing the Independence Bill by a 
majority of 306 votes to 47. 14 

Four years later (1936) Mr. Stimson published a defence of his policy 
during the Manchurian crisis which no doubt unwittingly created the 
impression that Britain was responsible for Japan’s successful aggression. 
From that time forth, the legend that the United States was ready to 
take a firm and vigorous stand against Japan in Manchuria, but was let 
down by the British Government, has become an accepted part of dip¬ 
lomatic folklore. The only fact which might lend support to such a view 
is that Mr. Stiinson’s ‘non-recognition’ note was not endorsed by the 
League Powers immediately. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
fate of Manchuria was sealed and the cause of world peace lost because 
Britain ‘let down’ Mr. Stimson by allowing three weeks to elapse before 
endorsing his note on non-recognition than to suppose that it was lost 
because Mr. Stimson let down’ the League by not supporting their 
October 26th demand that Japan should withdraw from Manchuria, till 
November 5th, and then only partially. 

The Secretary’s specific complaints were: 

(1) On January nth, the British Government, instead of following 
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Example and sending a note to China and Japan, issued a Press 
communique reaffirming its belief in the Open Door, and stating that 
inquiries had been undertaken to find out through diplomatic channels 
Japan’s attitude. 

(2) The same day, the London Times published an editorial suggesting 
that Mr. Stimson himself had not kept to the spirit of the Nine Power 
Treaty, for he had sent off his note without consulting the other 
signatories of the treaty beforehand. The editorial also suggested that 
the Nanking Government had never exercised any real sovereignty 
over Manchuria. When the Japanese replied to the American note 
on January 16th, they ‘made almost literal use* of The Times 
arguments. 

(3) Mr. Stimson could not interest Sir John Simon, despite several 
transatlantic telephone conversations between February nth and 15th, 
in a proposal that another statement on the Open Door policy should 
be made concurrently by Great Britain and the United States. 

None of these charges is particularly serious and one of them is a 
tnisstatement. The Japanese Foreign Office could not have borrowed 
the argument that the Nanking Government never exercised real 
authority over Manchuria from the London Times editorial of 
January nth because on January 9th the Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman made precisely the same point. 15 

Despite the impression left in the minds of most readers of the 
Secretary’s book that, had the League adopted sanctions, the United 
States would have co-operated, or that the United States was at least 
prepared to take some action which Britain was unwilling to take, the 
fa ct remains that on January 7th, when the non-recognition note was 
' dspatched, Japan already controlled Manchuria. Prior to that date the 
Secretary had been urging caution, not action, and after that date he 
niade no proposals for driving the Japanese out. Given the views of 
^ r * Hoover and Congress, he could not even have contemplated such 
a course. 

Mr. Stimson may have found grounds fof disappointment in the 
fact &at his efforts to build up the prestige of the Kellogg Pact, the 
contribution of the Republican Party to the world, had been weakened 
>y the insistence of members of the League that they would continue 

adhere to an organization which was the joint product of the 

em °cratic Party and statesmen of the British Empire. 
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might reasonably have felt that an opportunity was 
’missed of encouraging the United States to co-operate in world affairs 
by British insistence upon conducting proceedings through a body 
which there was little chance of the United States ever joining. 

At the time, however, there were' some who thought that the 
Secretary abandoned his policy of close co-operation with Geneva, 
not because he desired stronger action, but because he feared it; not 
because he was discouraged at the dilatory tactics of the League, but 
because he saw that League action under Article XX (the conciliation 
article) had reached a dead end and that an attempt might be made 
to take steps under Article XVI (the sanctions article). His note of 
January 7th was an attempt to offer a constructive alternative to 
forceful measures. 

Though Britain and France were believed to be opposed to sanctions, 
it was rumoured that China, with the support of some of the smaller 
nations, might bring the matter up when the Assembly met on 
March 3rd. United States co-operation would then be asked and an 
already difficult political situation made worse. 

But, perhaps, the simplest explanation of an episode which has 
furnished a long line of Isolationist Congressmen with an additional 
argument against closer co-operation with Great Britain is that the 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, and the American Secretary 
of State were temperamentally unsuited to each other. If it is true 
that Sir John might have been a little more soothing, it is equally true 
that Mr. Stimson might have been a little less peremptory. The moral 
seems to be that when the representatives of friendly countries get on 
each others nerves, it would be better all around if they kept quiet 
about it. 

Mr. Stimson, by Sir John Simon s refusal to take any action outside 
the machinery of the League, was left with the draft of his proposed 
concurrent statement on the Open Door 011 his hands. He wished to 
make his views public, so on February 23rd after a few alterations, the 
note intended for Japan was sent to Senator Borah. 

You have asked my opinion whether, as has been sometimes 
recently suggested, present conditions in China have in any way 
indicated that the so-called Nine Power Treaty has become inapplicable, 
or ineffective, or rightly in need of modification, Mr. Stimson began, 
somewhat inaccurately. And then in response to this imaginary 
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Siry, plunged into the history of the Open Door policy from its 
enunciation by John Hay in 1899 to the present time. 

Mr. Hay, the Secretary explained, had acted with the cordial support 
of the British Government. For twenty years the Open Door policy 
had rested on informal commitments till in the winter of 1921-22 it 
was embodied in the Nine Power Treaty. The Nine Power Treaty was 
only one in a series of inter-related treaties, the most important of which 
was the Naval Disarmament Agreement under which the United States 
had agreed to abandon its Pacific island * fortifications which the 
Japanese Government considered a threat to its security. The Kellogg 
Pact had reinforced the doctrine of the Nine Power Treaty. 16 

The non-recognition doctrine was soon officially accepted as one of 
the proudest achievements of American diplomacy. 17 But the Japanese 
remained in control of Manchuria. Its independence was proclaimed 
^nd its name changed to Manchukuo on February 18th, 1932. In 
accordance with the non-recognition doctrine the new state was not 
recognized by the United States nor by the League Powers. 

On March 27th, 1933, Japan withdrew from the League owing to 
a widespread divergence of view’ in regard to Manchuria. ‘The 
majority of the League have attached greater importance to upholding 
inapplicable formulae than to the real task of assuring peace. A truce 
Was signed between the Japanese and Chinese military authorities at 
Tangku on May 31st, 1933, and the Manchurian episode ended. 

Though Congressional approval of the non-recognition doctrine 
Was not required, the Administration position would have been 
strengthened by Congressional endorsement. Congressional action, 
furthermore, was necessary if the United States were to co-operate with 
the League in applying economic sanctions. The Manchurian episode 
had shown that moral disapproval had its limitations. The Kellogg Pact, 
hs friends insisted, must have teeth, otherwise its efforts to growl would 
merely lead aggressor nations to laugh in its toothless face. 

Senator Capper was, therefore, encouraged to introduce a resolution 
m April 1932 which he described as, ‘the next step to be taken in the 
alignment of the United States with the movement to organize . .. 
international peace’. The resolution cited the fact that any country 
which violated the Pact of Paris committed a breach of its obligations 
to the United States. After repeating the non-recognition doctrine, the 
^solution proposed in effect that if the League of Nations decided to 
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ose sanctions, the United States Navy would not attempt to 
maintain America’s traditional rights to trade with all belligerents. 18 

But Congress never adopted the resolution and was soon to vote 
the Neutrality Act, based on the principle that no distinction should be 
made between nations which broke and nations which observed the 
obligations of the League Covenant. 

The non-recognition doctrine was a negative, not a positive, policy. 
It gave the appearance of firmness without entailing any of the risks. 
It said, in effect, to any nation threatened by aggression: ‘Though we 
will not lift a finger to prevent your being attacked, be of good cheer; 
after you have been killed, we will refuse to’recognize that you are 
dead.’ It was not a doctrine to prevent aggression, but.a definition of the 
attitude which would be taken when aggression was successful. 

The Manchurian episode underlined the fact that a nation’s arms were 
still its chief security. The unsuccessful efforts made at Geneva during 
the closing stages of the Manchurian crisis to agree upon a general dis¬ 
armament programme, despite six years’ preparatory work, provided 
no reason for disputing this melancholy conclusion. France would 
agree to no change in the relative position of her own and Germany’s 
armed forces unless she received additional guarantees of security. The 
United States would give no advance political commitments. Britain 
would accept no further precise obligations unless assured beforehand 
of the American position. Germany’s failure to secure concessions made 
her people all the readier to accept the views of Adolf Hitler whose 
National Socialists had won 37 per cent of the electoral vote at the July 
elections in 1932. 

The Manchurian episode made it plain that the League and the 
Kellogg Pact could be defied. German objectives were becoming as 
clear as the Japanese. The sole difference lay in the fact that the Japanese 
were armed and the Germans as yet were not. In French eyes, to per¬ 
mit the Germans to arm, or, alternatively, to reduce their own arma¬ 
ments, was a suicidal policy, unless some substitute were provided to 
replace the security of the arms they were asked to set aside. But the 
United States position made any substitute impossible, for any guaran¬ 
tee by Britain might conflict with the American conception of‘neutral 
rights’. 

At this critical point in world affairs a change of Administration took 
place in the United States. President Hoover was defeated in the 
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timber 1932 elections by Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt of 
New York after a campaign in which domestic difficulties caused by 
the depression played the most prominent part. For the next four 
months the Republican Administration would remain in office, but its. 
influence in foreign affairs would be negligible if the world believed that' 
its polities would be reversed by the incoming regime. 

Many of the men, nicknamed the ‘Brain Trust’, who surrounded the 
President-elect and had helped him in his campaign, were convinced 
isolationists. They believed that the United States was perfectly capable 
of rising from the 1929 depression by its own efforts and they regarded 
the use made by Secretary Stimson of the Kellogg Pact and the foreign 
policy which he had based upon it as dangerous intervention in the 
affairs of Europe and Asia. But though Mr. Roosevelt laid more 
emphasis on domestic causes of the depression than on world causes, 
he early demonstrated his determination to pursue the same general 
diplomatic course as the previous administration. 1 * 

President Roosevelt entered the White House on March 4th. 
Thirty-three days previously, on January 30th, President Hindenburg 
had made Adolf Hitler Chancellor of the German Reich. Few at the 
time believed this event would affect America’s destiny or imagined* 
that the Nazi Swastika would influence the course of American life 
long after the Blue Eagle of the Domestic National Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme, soon to appear in every window, had been forgotten. Had 
this been realized, more effort might have been made to subordinate 
domestic policies to world needs and more attention devoted to winning 
public support for a policy of co-operation with Europe to check the 
drift towards war. 

President Roosevelt and the new Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, formerly Senator for Tennessee, inherited from the previous 
administration the policy of using the Kellogg Pact as the basis of a 
positive diplomatic policy. They inherited plans for a World Economic 
Conference to discuss ways of ending the depression and a disarmament , 
programme presented to the Geneva disarmament conference in Febru- 
ary 7932 which suggested the abolition of all offensive weapons and 
the reduction of the world’s armies by one-third after allowing for a 
police effective’ of 100,000 men per sixty-five million population. 

But they also inherited a political situation which made co-operation 
with other nations increasingly difficult. The Isolationists had scented the 
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storm and had already begun to clamour loudly that the United 
States must stay at home and construct a storm-proof neutrality cellar. 

The disarmament conference was stalled by the old difficulty of 
reconciling France’s desire for security from war through superiority 
in arms or definite pledges of aid, America’s desire for security from 
war through isolation, and Britain’s distaste for giving France definite 
pledges unless assured of the benevolent neutrality of the United States 
Fleet. • • 

President Roosevelt made a final effort to I resolve these difficulties 
by reviving the principle of the Capper resolution. The United States 
would promise not to interfere with the collective security efforts of 
the League if it agreed that such efforts w<^re justified. This meant that, 
in so far as the Administration was capable of securing such a policy, 
the United States would not insist upon exercising any neutral rights 
which would weaken a League economic boycott. 20 

The President’s promise was a conditional one and could be nullified 
by the action of Congress. Congress had failed to pass the original 
Capper resolution, had insisted for some time that all belligerents should 
be treated alike, and had refused to adopt any arms embargo based on a 
different principle. The chances of Congress accepting the President’s 
proposal to treat covenant keeping and covenant breaking states 
differently were looked upon as too remote to resolve the doubts of 
the Geneva delegates. 

A year later a last effort was made to bring about a/general disarma¬ 
ment agreement. On May 28th, 1934, Mr. Norman Davis told the 
conference that there were only two conceivable ways to achieve 
security. ‘One was strong armaments and alliances, the other to reduce 
the power of attack and increase the power of defence.’ America wanted 
the second way. But no fresh contribution was made towards a solution 
of the main difficulty which was to guarantee security. The approach 
to the problem from the point of view that weapons of defence only 
were justified was to be shown by later events to have been a dangerous 
delusion. 21 

Japan had left the League in Marfh 1933 after the Assembly had 
accepted the Lytton Report (published in October 1932) branding her 
as an aggressor. Germany left the Disaritiament Conference and the 
League five months later. The post-Versailles European system was 
cracking. 
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ny contribution which the United States might have made to shore 
up the system or repair and remodel it was checked by the increased 
activity‘of the Isolationists in Congress. Since the signature ot the 
Kellogg Pact the Administration had steered a course away from the 
rigid isolationist policy of the Harding regime but when that course 
approached a point at which it might have contributed to world stability 
the Isolationists took alarm, not because they objected to world stability 
as such, but because they objected to responsibility and the risks which 
could not be separated from responsibility. They were soon to show by 
the passage of the first neutrality act that they were even ready to forgo 
some of the rights of a Great Power if only they could escape some of 
the duties. 


NOTES 

1 The American note, Litvinoff maintained, ‘cannot but be consideredunjustifiable pressure 
on the negotiations and cannot, therefore, be taken as a friendly act. No State, he observed, 
had the right to act as the ‘protector* of the pact. ‘In conclusion, the Soviet Government 
cannot forbear from expressing amazement that the Government of the United States, 
which by its own will has no official relations with the Soviet, deems it possible to apply to 
it with advice and counsel.’— December 3rd, 1929. ,, 

= ‘Between co-signatories of the Pact of Paris it can never lightly be thought unfriendly 
that one nation calls to the attention of another its obligations or the dangers to peace which 
from time to time arise.* Mr. Stimson recalled that on the previous October iotfr President 
Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald had pledged their two Go\cmmeni > as a positive 
obligation tQ direct national policy in accordance with its pledge. — December 4th, 1929- . 

8 For example, Representative Ralph Church, a Republican member of the Na\n Aflairs 
Committee, declared on March r 4 th, 1936: comparison of our naval forces with that 

of Great Britain, it must not be forgotten that we are practically a geographic unit, wherea* 
Great Britain is a world Empire which she must defend on the seven seas. f 

A similar thought was expressed by Senator Clark of Missouri. le reqiuremua o. 
defence of die British Empire are essentially different from our own. They have far-flung 
lines of Empire ... The British Empire needs the greatest navy m the world , to defend 
its far-flung life lines. We do not.* , , , . . , c 

The House Minority Report on the 1936 Naval Bill attacked the principle of parity. The 
Congress may constandy bear in mind that wc are building a naw. to guard tty Western, 
Hemisphere, while Great Britain is building a navy to guard a world Empire. This 
necessarily affects the character and quantity of ships that each will require. 

4 Mr. Paul V. McNutt, then National Commander of the American Legion, cabled 
President Hoover on July 25th, 1929, protesting against any action which would prevent 
‘the regaining by America of our iost naval parity with Great Britain . 

He was probably reflecting the popular misconception that the United States bad made 
one-sided sacrifices at the Washington Conference, where, as Will Rogers put it, ‘We sank 
battleships, while England sank blueprints.’ Counting first-class ships of the line. Great Britain 
scrapped, as a result of that conference, twenty battleship, and battle-cruisers, to the United 
States* fifteen. By weighing the scale with fifteen obsolete vessels belonging to the pre- 
dn adnought era which had been used as training vessels during the war when not coop -d up 
for safety in Yorktown Harbour, the American total could be raised to thirty. Great Britain 
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two vessels belonging to this obsolete type and ‘tore up the blueprints’ of four 
battleships, the keels of which had not been laid. 

A British White Paper, published in December 1929, pointed out: ‘As between members 
of the League, there can be no neutral rights because there can be no neutrals.* Mr. Stimson 
corrected newspaper correspondents who treated the statement as though it applied to the 
United States. The statement of the British Government was a corollary deduced from the 
League Covenant, he said, and ‘does not apply to the position of the United States as a 
signatory of the Kellogg-Briand Pact... Its efficacy depends, as has been pointed out many 
times, solely upon the public opinion'of the world*. 

® As one of the delegates to the conference. Senator Reed of Pennsylvania explained to a 
questioner on July nth, 1930, during the Senate debate on ratification: \ . . The Senator’s 
knowledge of history must have taught him that our view of the doctrine of the freedom of 
me seas depends on whether we arc doing the blockading or being blockaded. The views 
we asserted during the Civil War were far different from the views we asserted when we 
were called upon to send goods past the British blockade in 1914. It is pretty hard to deter¬ 
mine from American history just what the American policy is in such cases.’ 

7 The British were also disappointed at finding the United States adamantly opposed to 
the abolition or reduction in size of battleships. At one point, Secretary Stimson requested 
the right to build a new super-battleship, facetiously christened by the Press the U.S.S. Henry 
Stimson. Mr. Stimson later explained he had done this merely to secure a better bargaining 
position against Japan. Be this as it may, the American delegation did not fulfil the promise 
of President Hoover in his Armistice Day Address of 1929: ‘We will reduce our naval strength 
in proportion to any other. Having said that, it only remains for the others to say how far 
they will go. It cannot be too low for us.’ 

0 The Secretary’s failure to consult any of the signatories of the Nine Power Treaty 
beforehand can be justified by the consideration that had he done so, there might have been 
delays and leaks in the Press. 

8 ‘But in view of the present situation and of its own rights and obligations therein, the 
American Government deems it its duty to notify both the Government of the Chinese 
Republic and the Imperial Japanese Government that it cannot admit the legality of any 
situation de facto nor docs it intend to recognize any treaty or agreement entered into between 
those Governments or agents .thereof which may impair the treaty rights of the United 
States or its citizens in China, including those which relate to the sovereignty, the inde¬ 
pendence, or the territorial and administrative integrity of the Republic of China or the 
international policy relative to China commonly known as the Open Door policy; and that 
it Joes not intend to recognize any situation, treaty , or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the eovetiant and obligations of the Pact of Paris.* 

This last sentence expressed the famous ‘non-recognition doctrine* which was to prove the 
comer-stone of the Administration foreign policy for the next eight years. 

10 The New York Times , for example, did not mention the non-recognition feature in its 
headlines, nor in its leading paragraph, which ran: ‘The United States Government to-day 

ent an identical note to the Japanese and Chinese Governments invoking its own rights and 
those of its citizens in Manchuria under the Nine Power China Treaty of 1922 and the 
Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact.’ 

11 The Open Door was stated to be a cardinal feature of Japan’s Far Eastern policy, too, 
though ‘the present unsettled and distracted state of China is not what was in the contempla¬ 
tion of the High Contracting Parties at the time of the Treaty ofWashington*. The Japanese 
Government admitted that this did not affect the binding character of the treaties, but 
considered that it must affect their application. It insisted that: ‘Any replacement which has 
occurred in the personnel of the Administration of Manchuria has been the necessary act of 
the local population.’ It declared that it entertained no territorial ambitions in Manchuria 
and concluded: ‘It is agreeable to be assured that the American Government arc devoting in 
a tnendly spirit such sedulous care to the correct appreciation of the situation.’ 

1 1 £? eecn ou November 11th, 1930, President Hoover said: ‘The nations of Europe . . . 

. c * a', they are by long inherited fears, believe that they must subscribe to methods which 
m the last resort will use force to compel nations to abide by their agreements to settle 
controversies by pacific means.... 
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.ypurpose of our Government is to co-operate.with others, to use our friendly offices 
bort of any implication of the use of force, to use any friendly efforts and all good will 
to maintain the peace of the world/ 

13 The most important statements in Mr. Stimson’s letter were the following: ‘Whether 
we realize it or not, we arc already a great Pacific power, and as such, will sustain a constantly 
increasing interest in the affairs of the Pacific/ So long as the American connection, was 
maintained, the Philippines would serve as an outpost of Western culture in the Orient. 

‘a physical base for American influence in the Far East’. Passage of the Independence Bill 
would deal ‘an irreparable blow to American influence*, for in the Orient, ‘prestige is the, 
measuring rod of success*. It ‘would render more difficult the safeguarding of our own 
interests both in the Far East and throughout the world’. It would encourage in the Orient 
‘one of those historic movements which will disturb the whole earth’. - February 15th, 1932. 

1* The final passage of the Bill over President Hoover’s veto took place on January 17th, 
1933. The Philippine Legislature rejected it, but accepted a new version on May 1st, 1934, 
signed by President Roosevelt, March 24th, 1934* 

15 As reported by Mr. Hugh Byas in the New Yoik Times, he declared that administrative 
integrity had never existed in China and that the Chinese Government had never exercised 
authority over Manchuria. He also stated that the promotion of trade, which was the basic 
purpose of the Open Door policy, was not helped by governmental chaos. 

Since the London Times, by arrangement, had the use of the New York rimes foreign 
service, it should have been clear that the editorial was repeating the arguments ot the 
Japanese Foreign Office — not vice versa. ' 

16 The Secretary maintained that his message of January 7th, 1932, was a logical develop¬ 
ment of the Kellogg Pact and Nine Power Treaty. ‘If a similar decision should be reached 
and a similar position taken by the other Governments of the world, n caviat will be placed 
upon such action which we believe will effectively bar the legality hereafter of any title or 
right sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation. 

17 Its merits were summarized by Under-Secretary Castle later in the year. The doctrine 
docs not freeze the present injustices of the world so that they cannot be rectified, blit merely 
makes it clear that those injustices shall not be rectified by further injustices. It is a powerful 
sanction without the use of force. It puts teeth into the Pact, but involves no war to prevent 
war, no danger of war arising out of boycotts. It keeps this country clear of entanglements. 

while at the same time it proves our willingness to co-operate. 

18 If other nations ‘had in open conference decided that any nation had committed a 
breach of the Pact*, and had decided not to ship arms to it, or assist it financially, then the 
President would have been empowered by the Capper resolution to torbid the United 

States from doing so. . , c . 

10 Chief credit for this is usually given Mr. Norman Davis, Democratic member ot the 
American delegation to the World Disarmament Conference. He returned to the Unit. .1 
States in December 1932 and persuaded Mr. Roosevelt, whom he had known when they 
were both serving in the Administration of President Wilson, to see the Republican Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stimson, on January 9th. The result of this meeting was a declaration by the 
President-elect on January 17th, ‘American foreign policy must uphold the sanctity of 
international treaties*, which the Press was encouraged to interpret as an endorsement of 
the non-recognition doctrine. - 

The members of the Brain Trust made a last-minute eftoit to divert Mr. Roosevelt from 
embarking on what they believed to be ‘the dangerous course ol internationalism am. 
underwriting what they referred to as a ‘tragic blunder’, the non-recognition policy in the 
Far East. Professor Moley, head of the Brain Trust, later described how Professor Tugwel; 
and he had spent several vain hours on January 19th trying to change the President’s mind. 
The President ended the discussion by. looking up and recalling that his ancestors used to 
trade with China. ‘How could you expect me not to go along with Stimson on Jr pan?* 

f0 The President’s suggestions were contained in a circular letter sent on May 16th, 1935* 
to the heads of all States from Kelenin to George V urging support for both the Disarmament 
and Economic Conferences, and a speech by Mr. Norman Davis on May 22nd to the Gene , a 
Disarmament Conference. 

The circular letter w r as sent to offset the effect of a speech to be delivered by Hitler on 
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^vray 17m wrncn it was feared would be so truculent that the last lingering hope for a successful 
disarmament agreement would be destroyed. The Hitler statement was not as uncom¬ 
promising as anticipated though it is doubtful if this was due to the President’s appeal. 

Mr. Davis promised that if disarmament ‘is effected by general international agreement, 
we are also prepared to contribute in ether ways to the organization of peace. In particular, 
we are willing to consult the other States in case of a threat to peace with a view to averting 
conflict. . . We will refrain from any action tending to defeat such collective efforts which 
these States may make to restore peace’. 

21 Mr. Davis, after referring to America’s readiness to negotiate a universal non-aggression 
pact, and to ‘join with other nations in conferring on international problems, growing out 
of any treaties to which we are a party*, declared: ‘The United States will not, however, 
participate in European political negotiations and settlements and will not make any commit¬ 
ments whatever to use its armed forces for the settlement of *any dispute anywhere. In 
effect, the policy of the United States is to keep out of war, but to help in every possible 
way to discourage war.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FAILURE TO ADJUST THE WAR DEBTS 

The credits advanced to Britain by the United States after the American 
declaration of war against Germany in 1917 proved a constant source of 
irritation and suspicion and a constant handicap to Anglo-American 
goodwill during the twenty-year post-Versailles truce. The circum¬ 
stances surrounding their origin and the economic difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with their repayment were misrepresented and distorted by t e 
isolationists to cast discredit on the nations associated with the United 
States in the First German War and to encourage opposition to associa¬ 
tion with them in time of peace. 

Both President Hoover and President Roosevelt discovered that the 
generally accepted view of the war debt question needed modification, 
but the President holds no independent powers under the Constitution 
over questions of finance, and faced by an Isolationist majority m Con¬ 
gress both were powerless to act. . 

Twice a year, therefore, shortly before June 15th and December 15th, 
the State Department was forced to send a terse reminder to the Euro¬ 
pean.debtor countries that they owed America money. The debtor 
country might be on the verge of collapse, or in the throes of a life and 
death conflict, but the message went inexorably forth just the same 

In the midst of the confusion and heartburn which followed Munich 
Czechoslovakia received her mid-December debt bill France begged 
for aid in the critical second week of June 1940, when her resistance was 
about to collapse, and, as if in ironical response to her prayer, the war 
debt reminder was sent ticking over the transatlantic cajk. 

Most Americans became convinced, as a result of constant Isolationist 

misstatement, that Britain paid little or nothing on her war debt, i hey 

have forgotten that the debt represents advances made after the United 
States became a partner in the war. They believe that the United States 
made an extremely generous settlement by cancelling the greater part 
of the debt. They think that much of the debt was not a war debt at 
all, but a post-war reconstruction debt. They imagine that the entire 
war was financed with money borrowed from America and feel that 
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defaulting on their debts, the European nations threw most of the 
financial burden of the war on to the backs of the American taxpayers. 1 

Actually full payment was received by the United States for all 
British purchases before America’s entry into the war on April 6th, 
1917, amounting to some $3,241,000,000. Even after the United 
States entered the war, Britain paid for $3,000 million worth of goods, 
a figure not far short of the $4,000 million of goods she took on credit. 
The goods which Britain paid for or took on credit were charged up to 
her at inflated war-time prices. They would have been worth roughly 
haif as much at peace-time prices. 

Before she ceased her debt payments Britain had paid the United 
States over $2,000 millions, about half of the $4,000 million credit 
total. There was no partial ‘cancellation’ of the debt. When funded, 
it included the full principal plus an additional $7,000 million of interest 
computed at an average rate of 3^ per cent. 

British purchases on credit continued after the Armistice to the extent 
of over ^500 million, but this was done by mutual agreement to prevent 
a post-war price deflation in the United States. 2 

Isolationist misrepresentations of the war debt question have never 
been adequately challenged. Britain did not even safeguard herself 
against the cruder forms of recrimination by advancing a tu quoqtte. 
The tact that nineteen American State Governments have defaulted on 
debts held in large part by British subjects has no direct bearing*on the 
war debt question, but it at least shows that even citizens of a country 
which holds such rigid views on the sanctity of monetary contracts as 
the United States have been compelled to condone a debt default in the 
past. 3 

Debts must be paid has become one of those axioms like ‘the mails 
must go through’, or ‘the play must go on’, held to be irrevocable, 
however formidable the obstacles in the way of carrying them out. 
Objections that Britain had too little gold to pay in bullion, that the 
American tariffpolicy kept out her goods, while the sale of English-held 
American securities was opposed by the United States Administration 
because it would cause a decline in the market, were dismissed as 
academic If John Smith refused to pay a bill, you would have the law 
on him, but when John Bull refused to pay a debt, nothing could be 
0 ^ ^ *is iec ^ t0 a deling of impotence and frustration and provoked 
Kars 1 words. Yet, if the truth were known, Uncle Sam had not suffered 
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debts due to the First German War. 

Like the United States, Britain was a net creditor nation .when the 
war ended. Less than twenty years later she had not only lost more in 
unpaid war debts (leaving German reparations payments entirely out 
of the picture) than the United States, but had manoeuvred herself into 
the position of receiving most of the transatlantic abuse heaped upon 
the debt defaulters. 4 

Before the intergovernmental debt structure collapsed as a result 0* 
the 1929 financial crash, Britain received both reparations and partial 
war debt payments; but every tiling Britain received, whether repara¬ 
tions from Germany or repayments from her Allies, was passed on to 
the United States Government. Nothing was applied to relieve the 
British taxpayer from his war debt burden. In fact, he had to find an 
additional §651,000,000 for the United States out of his own pocket. 

The chief difference between the United States’ position and the 
British in the post-depression years was that Britain gave up her war 
debts voluntarily while the United States under isolationist influence 
clung to them as long as she could until forced grudgingly and un- 
willingly to forgo them by events. 

In February 1922 the British Government suggested three methods 
which might be followed in settling the debt problem. The first was 
for the United States to invite Britain ‘as a large fellow creditor to 
discuss general problems of debt. The second was^ to invite Britain 
alone to discuss nothing but the British debt. The third was to invite 
the major debtors to a general debt conference. The British Ambassador 
told the Secretary of State, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, that Lis Govern¬ 
ment preferred the first or third suggestion. The United States insisted 
on the second, that is to say, a discussion of the British debt as though it 
existed in a vacuum and bore no relation to the network of intergovern¬ 
mental obligations which arose from the war. 

If the British Government had held its ground, a general clearance 
of the debt slate might have been possible. The idea could have been 
driven home publicly, persistently, and shamelessly that Britain was 
ready to make the grand gesture of forgoing all its own debts, including 
reparations, for the good of humanity, and the question asked if the 
United States could afford to be any less highminded and idealistic. 

The result of a British stand of this character might have led to no 
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-^iement at all. It might have led to irritable controversy; but contro- 
^ —v^ersy just as irritable took place as a consequence of default. It might 
have prevented an immediate return to the gold standard, but in the 
light of after events, that, too, would not have been so serious a matter. 

The Balfour note of August 1922 was the British Government’s 
apology to other countries for deferring to American opinion and 
abandoning its position that the whole interlocking network of post¬ 
war debts should be wiped out. 

The French, Italian, Serbian, Rumanian, Greek and Portuguese 
diplomatic envoys were informed by Lord Balfour that though Britain 
was owed by her various debtors about three thousand four hundred 
million sterling, she had made no effort to collect any portion of this 
debt in hopes of an international discussion of the whole problem. The 
British Government had been prepared, the Earl of Balfour stated, ‘if 
such a policy formed part of a satisfactory international settlement, to 
remit all the debts due to Great Britain by our Allies in respect of loans, 
or by Germany in respect of reparations’. 

After a reference to the ‘perfect courtesy’ with which the United 
States had demanded its money, Lord Balfour remarked that if his 
country's rights as a debtor were to be enforced, its rights as a creditor 
could not be left wholly in abeyance. ‘His Majesty’s Government does 
not conceal the fact, that they adopt this change of policy with the 
greatest reluctance. It is true that ... if all inter-Allied war debts were 
paid, the British Treasury would, on balance, be a large gainer by the 
transaction. But can the present world situation be looked at only from 
this narrow financial standpoint?’ Unfortunately, the American answer 
to this rhetorical question had already been given in the affirmative. 

From 1924 to 1929 the world Jived in a fool’s paradise. Just as the 
financial crash of that year toppled many private financial card houses 
to the ground, so also did it reveal the artificiality of thefworld’s inter¬ 
governmental debt structure. The copy-book truths were triumphant 
in the end. The United State's could not, after all, export more goods 
than she was prepared to receive and still be paid her debts. She could 
not cn j°y fhe best of two worlds, the pre-war world of export surpluses 
and the post-war world of war debt income. Yet, it appeared for a 
time as though the miracle was ically happening. The export balance 
was maintained and over $2,000,000,000 in war debts paid. But it was 
not so much a miracle as sleight of hand. 
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^6ermany, the ultimate debtor, was borrowing the money to pay her 
debts from the countries to which she paid them, particularly from 
Britain and the United States. According to tfle figures of the Young 
Plan Advisory Committee, made public in December 1931, Germany 
paid §2,380,000,000 as reparations to the Allied Governments. During 
the same period she had borrowed §4,284,000,000. For every §10 
which ultimately found its way back to the countries which had lent 
the money, Germany retained roughly §8 to spend on such things as 
housing projects, municipal buildings, swimming pools and new 
industrial plants. 

A. second chance of ridding the world in an orderly fashion of this 
clogging network of debts was presented in June 193 1 when a year s 
debt moratorium was suggested by President Hoover. 

The background of the Hoover Moratorium is a story of the slow 
realization by the Republican Administration that, economically speak¬ 
ing, the United States could not be Isolationist. The failure of a small 
bank in Central Europe was on the surface the last thing which should 
have concerned the policies of the wealthiest Government in the world. 
Yet, there is a clear chain of events from the failure in May 1931 of the 
Credit-Ansalt Bank of Vienna to the suspension of all intergovern¬ 
mental debt payments, to the British abandonment of the gold standard, 
and finally to the*devaluation of the American dollar in 1934. 

The Hoover Moratorium was outlined at a special Press conference 
held in the President’s air-conditioned study on a clammy June 20th, 
1931. The correspondents found Mr. Hoover standing as usual behind 
his desk in his blue suit and his stiff white collar, holding a sheet of 
paper from which he began to read undramatically his proposal for a 
year’s suspension of all government debt payments. 6 

Business men and bankers had for some months been talking of the 
possibilities of a debt moratorium to case the world economic situation, 
but at first their views had made little impression upon President 
Hoover. He had insisted that the United States could recover its 
prosperity ‘irrespective of the rest of the world . 

Superficially, it seemed obvious that the financial collapse of Germany 
and its failure to pay reparations was no direct concern of the United 
States, but such a view ignored the fact that Germany had two kinds oi 
debts, her reparations owed to the Allied nations, and her private debt 
owed to private foreign investors. Two-thirds of this second type of 
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it was owed to Americans. Germany was able to say: ‘Free us from 
the reparations debt and you wdll save the private debt.’ It was the 
private debt which interested the United States. It was the private debt, 
too, which appeared easiest to save, in view of the political situation in 
Germany where a rapidly growing party led by a fanatical Austrian 
paper-hanger, Adolf Hitler, was advocating repudiation of all repara¬ 
tions payments. 

For five years after the Dawes Plan had gone into effect, from 1924 
to 1929, Germany had made a remarkable recovery based on borrowed 
money. Production increased 40 per cent and exports nearly doubled. 
But as her credit was an unknown quantity, most of this borrowed 
money was in the form of short-term loans which could be quickly 
recalled. Thus, when the 1929 depression began, Germany was in a 
vulnerable economic position. As early as June 1st, it was evident that 
her short-term loans were being withdrawn. Reports from the Am¬ 
bassador to Berlin, Mr. Sackett, and from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Andrew Mellon, who was in Europe ‘on vacation’, were startling 
and conclusive. A complete German financial collapse seemed 
imminent. 

President Hoover was finally convinced that American prosperity 
was bound up with that of the rest of the world. He lined up as many 
Congressmen as could be reached by telephone and telegraph in support 
of his moratorium plan. As many of the Ambassadors of the countries 
affected as could be found were summoned to the State Department to 
have the proposal explained to them, and the following day the plan 
was made public. 

The immediate effect of the moratorium proposal was electric, and 
the President received more enthusiastic support than at any time in his 
presidency. If the proposal had been accepted at once, the early 
beneficial effects might have continued. But the French Government 
hesitated and the delay was fatal, not only to the promising recovery 
boom but to any chance of debt revision. 

After die moratorium year had come to its close, the depression was 
as bad as ever. Congressmen opposed to debt revision in any form were 
able to cite the fact as proof that the debtor countries’ argument that 
war debts were a cause of the depression was nonsense. Administration 
officials became suspicious that the French would welcome a German 
economic collapse. They felt that the French Government treated the 
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-reparations agreement as a club to hold over Germany’s head, that 
France looked upon Germany as a prospective enemy, rather than as a 
prospective customer. But if this were the explanation of the French 
reluctance to accept the moratorium proposal, there was good excuse 
lor it. An economically weak Germany was a guarantee of security 
and France had not been able to obtain any other type of guarantee. 
The United States had, from the French point of view, first made any 
kind of political security impossible and then suggested that the only 
form of security left should be taken away. 

Once having started this financial intervention in European affairs, 
the United States was unable to stop. A month after the moratorium 
proposal, two Cabinet Members, Secretar) of State Stimson and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, were in London discussing how to 
complete its work by ‘freezing’ Germany’s short-term credits at their 
existing level. The American proposal was not a private debt mora¬ 
torium, but an agreement that bankers and financial institutions in all 
countries should agree to keep the same volume of short-term credits 
in Germany, while Germany undertook to prevent an internal flight 
from the mark. 

But the financial rot continued to spread. The flight from the mark 
was followed by a flight from the pound, as the extent of England’s 
commitments in Germany became known. On September 20th the 
Bank of England ceased to pay in gold, and the value of the pound 
declined about one-quarter. 


2 

The Hoover Moratorium recognized a practical connection between 
debts and reparations. The United States had persistently refused to 
admit any legal connection between the two sets of international 
obligations. President Hoover strove to preserve this attitude in his 
moratorium statement. He insisted that reparations were wholly a 
European problem and that he did not approve, even in a remote sense, 
Oi debt cancellation/ 

Congress ratified the Hoover Moratorium with the clear understand¬ 
ing that America’s traditional policy on the debts must be maintained.’ 
®ut despite the official United States attitude, made clear by Hoover 
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proposing the moratorium and by Congress in accepting it, the 
statesmen of Europe were encouraged unofficially to believe that if 
something were done about reparations, there was at least a sporting 
chance that something would be done about war debt revision. The 
matter was never put in concrete terms, but rather in the roundabout 
way that unless reparations (which the American people regarded as an 
highly iniquitous exaction) were reduced, the United States could 
hardly be expected to listen to European appeals for a reduction of the 
war debts (payments of which the American people regarded as a 
definite moral obligation on the European Governments). The debtor 
countries should do as they wished to be done by. 8 

Since the statesmen of Europe were incurable optimists and clung to 
their hope that the United States would in the end agree to a drastic 
revision of the war debts, more was perhaps read into the nebulous 
assurances of unofficial American spokesmen than should have been. 
But it seemed logical enough to believe that if the American public saw 
that the war-time Allies were treating Germany gently instead of 
squeezing the last possible gold mark out of her, they would, in their 
turn, be prepared to reconsider the war debts and co-operate in other 
world problems. 

The nearest approach to an official promise that war debts would be 
revised if reparations were, was contained in a joint statement made by 
President Hoover and M. Laval when the French Prime Minister 
visited the United States shortly after the debt moratorium had been 
agreed upon. Both statesmen felt that some arrangement concerning 
intergovernmental debts was desirable for the full period of the de¬ 
pression and that, 'The initiative in the matter should be taken at an 
early date by the European powers principally concerned'. 

This statement seemed to suggest that Europe should negotiate a 
reparations settlement to cover its part of the intergovernmental debt 
problem and that the United States would then do its share. 

France, with an eye on American goodwill, accepted the agreement 
to curtail reparations payments at Lausanne, in other words, to throw 
awry the most powerful weapon left in her armoury against Germany, 
at the very time Germany’s campaign for territorial adjustment by 
force seemed likely to be revived by the new Nazi movement.® 

When the glad tidings were cabled from Lausanne that the con¬ 
ference had on July 9th, 1932, solved the reparations problem by agree- 
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ipon a final payment by Germany of $714,000,000, or about one 
cent on the dollar* of the original amount stipulated in 1920, the Ameri¬ 
can Press welcomed the news enthusiastically. Then came the supple¬ 
mentary information that the Lausanne agreement would not be ratified 
by the signatories until ‘a satisfactory agreement had been reached 
between them and their own creditors’. There was an immediate 
outburst at the perfidy of America’s debtors. 

But since Europe had been led to believe that a reparations settlement 
would be followed by debt revision on similar lines, the dismay should 
have been in Europe over the outburst in America, not in America over 
the supplementary agreement at Lausanne. Congressmen declared that 
there had been an international affront to the United States. The war 
debtors were ganging up on Uncle Sam. Europe has overstepped good 
taste,’ said Senator Snoot, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Among the few who refused to join in the general lamentation was, 
surprisingly enough, that stem old Isolationist, Senator Borah. 10 He 
saw little wrong with the supplementary agreement between the war 
debtors. He felt, however, that the war debts should not be considered 
alone, but in connection with every other problem which had contri¬ 
buted to the world depression—tariffs, price levels, monetary instability, 
and armaments. If this were done, he felt that the American people 
Would be more than compensated for the loss of the debts by the 
general improvement in their welfare. This view that debts should be 
considered as part of a wider world problem w 7 as to be ilatly rejected 
by the new Roosevelt Administration. 

The belief that America would adopt a reasonable attitude died hard 
in France and even harder in Britain. Lausanne offered such promise 
for the future, as Senator Borah saw, that it appeared inconceivable that 
American co-operation would not be forthcoming. Since the June 
Moratorium, Europe had clung desperately to the view r that under the 
leadership of President Hoover American opinion had finally been per¬ 
suaded that the reduction of reparations and war debts was inescapable 
if world economic and financial prosperity w ere to be restored. Europe 
bad been waiting for America to see reason for thirteen years, but the 
outcry which followed the Lausanne settlement made it clear that 
American opinion had not budged an inch. 
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The year 1932, as far as the war debt question was concerned, might 
be described as the year of disillusionment. It became clear that the theory 
of America’s sweet reasonableness would have to be abandoned. The 
assumption that in the end everything would be settled in a manner satis¬ 
factory to Europe’s hopes was seen to be false. The period from the Bal¬ 
four note to the Lausanne Conference was not merely lost time, but lost 
opportunity. It was a period during which any settlement of a rational 
character had become impossible. A whole series of misconceptions 
and inaccuracies fostered by isolationist spokesmen had been allowed to 
harden and the last desperate effort which was now made to present the 
debtors’ case made no impression whatever, on American opinion. 

The time was ill suited for such an effort. President Hoover had been 
defeated in the November elections of 1932, but President Roosevelt 
would not take office until March 1933. The titular President had no 
moral right and the President-elect no legal right to make decisions or 
initiate policy. 

The attempt made by President Hoover to bridge the interregnum by 
co-operating with his successor broke down. President Hoover’s attitude 
tended towards condescension, and he appeared to be attempting to dictate 
to his victorious rival the policy which he should follow, while the in¬ 
coming President naturally wished to start his own regime with a blank 
slate and a free hand. 

On November 10th, 19^2, a little over a month before the Hoover 
Moratorium ended, the British Government optimistically proposed that 
it should be extended until the debt problem could be regulated. The 
British note referred to the Hoover-Laval statement, linked this with the 
Lausanne Conference, and declared that the European Governments had 
made the greatest contribution they could to the ending of the depression , 
and the ‘restoration of world prosperity’ in which the United States was 
as much concerned as Britain and ‘for the achievement of which, the 
co-operation of the United States is essential’. 11 

President Hoover received the British note while still in Palo Alto, 
California, where he had been waiting to hear the election returns. He 
ordered his special train a day earlier than he had intended, on November 
12th, and while en route, sent a wire to President-elect Roosevelt asking 
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co-operation. It was a lengthy ‘this is not my fault, but’ kind* 
:atcinent. He had never taken die view that debts and reparations were 
linked. He had recommended a new debt commission to deal widi the 
situation caused by the ‘temporary incapacity’ of the debtors, but Con¬ 
gress had refused to follow his advice. Congress had, moreover, sanc¬ 
tioned the moratorium widi the rider that the indebtedness of the United 
States should not be reduced. Therefore, Mr. Hoover maintained, any 
debtor government which had formed the contrary impression had only 
itself to blame. If there were to be any change in the attitude of Congress, 
it would depend on the Democrats. They ‘will properly desire your 
council and advice’. 

Governor Roosevelt was cautious. He agreed to a ‘wholly informal 
and personal meeting’, but, he pointed out, the question raised by the 
British, French and other notes ‘creates a responsibility which rests upon 
those now vested with executive and legislative authority . Or, as he said 
in less official language to newspaper correspondents: It s not my 
baby.’ 

With Professor Moley, the Isolationist Chairman of the Brain Trust, 
trailing attendance, Mr. Roosevelt arrived at the White House to meet 
his defeated opponent. President Hoover maintained that the United 
States could not insist on payment without extending some hope of re¬ 
vision. Therefore, he suggested, another attempt sliould be made to 
re-establish the World War Foreign Debt Commission which had nego¬ 
tiated the original debt settlements. 

Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Professor Moley had given any thought to 
the debt question, but Professor Moley made the suggestion which he later 
described as ‘sheer improvisation’ that the December payments should be 
insisted on and future conversations conducted through regular diplomatic 
channels. This snap judgment, thrown out on the spur of the moment, 
became the policy of the Roosevelt Administration, 

The State Department, in answer to the British note of November ioth 
and a similar French note of November 23rd, pointed out that the Presi¬ 
dent had no authority to suspend the* December payments. The State 
Department further declared that it did not feel sufficient reason had been 
given for suspending them. This gave the British Government an oppor¬ 
tunity for restating its whole case in a lengthy seven thousand word coni- 
nunication handed to the Secretary of State on December 1st. All the 
arguments which should have been thoroughly familiar to American 
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on if a more vigorous publicity policy had been followed were 
whipped together and presented en masse . 12 

It was too much to expect such heavy fare to be assimilated. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether more than a handful of Congressmen even took the trouble 
to read the British note. Their subsequent speeches showed that they 
might have done so with profit. 

On December 15th the British Government paid its instalment in gold, 
while the French Government defaulted. The British Government still 
refused to believe that an orderly settlement of the debt problem had 
become politically impossible. As so frequently happened, both the 
British Government and the British public had managed to persuade 
themselves that American public opinion supported their view. They 
believed that, if no brusque refusal to pay intervened to arouse popular 
resentment, America would be ready to bury the debt problem with a 
small lump sum payment as its tombstone and ‘A Dime for a Dollar’ as 
its epitaph. 

The debt issue continued to be used as the rope in a foreign policy tug- 
of-war between the outgoing and the incoming Administration. Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, having been brought to realize the close association between 
intergovernmental debts and the depression, felt that an immediate solu¬ 
tion of the problem was essential to world recovery. Mr. Roosevelt still 
accepted the simple view of the man in the street that if money were 
borrowed, it should be repaid. 

President Hoover suggested that Mr. Roosevelt should join with him 
in selecting a delegation to negotiate on war debts and give ‘co-ordinate 
consideration to disarmament and questions which would come before 
the World Economic Conference the following year. Mr. Roosevelt 
politely refused. The President-elect considered that the question of 
disarmament, debts and economic relations required ‘selective treatment’. 

President Hoover, who should have seen that his suggestion was an 
attempt to commit his successor to a specific point of view — his own — 
v ^ nt even further in his next communication to the President elect, sent 
on December 20th. He not only outlined a programme for Mr. Roose- 
vch, but even suggested the men whom he would like to receive as Mr. 
Roosevelts spokesmen, namely, Mr. Owen D. Young and Colonel 
House. (Professor Moley had not made a good impression.) 

The following day Mr. Roosevelt declined once more. The difficulty 
of co-operation, he said, was not in the machinery, but in jhc .objective; 
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that was that. In the midst of this exchange, a message was sent to 
Congress by Mr. Hoover outlining the views wliich Mr. Roosevelt was 
busy rejecting. 

Finally, on January' 20th, 1933, a second conference took place between 
President Hoover and Governor Roosevelt which was more successful. 
The President-elect agreed to receive the British debt representatives 
early in March after the inauguration ceremony, but there was to be no 
linking of war debts with the World Economic Conference. The two 
topics were to be treated as twins, but not Siamese twins. 

President Roosevelt became convinced shortly after his inauguration 
that Prime Minister MacDonald himself should come to Washington to 
discuss the urgent, though separate, problems of economic recovery and 
war debt payments. Sir Frederick Leith Ross, who accompanied Mr. 
MacDonald as financial adviser, remained behind to continue die debt 
discussions. 

The President felt he had a workable formula. America would agree 
to cancel interest charges which would bring the debt down to about 
four billion dollars, and then readjust the principal by taking from it 
amounts already paid, which would cut die four billion in half. In return 
die British would pay this principal in a generation , that is to say, 25 or 
30 years, or, alternatively, would make a lump sum payment in gold and 
United States bonds. % 

Even if'the British could meet such a large payment, there was no 
guarantee that Congress would not reject the agreement and insist on 
payment in full in accordance wtith the original settlements. The British 
Government wanted Mr. Roosevelt to obtain general powers from Con¬ 
gress so that they could negotiate widisome assurance that his ideas would 
be accepted, but the President decided that it would oe politically impos¬ 
sible to obtain any such delegation of powers. Fie had, moreover, come 
increasingly under the influence of Professor Moley and his Isolationist 
views. 

President Roosevelt sent Congress a special message on war debts on 
June 1st, 193 3. He showed a far less accommodating attitude than his pre¬ 
decessor had shown in his last formal message on the subject (December 
1 9 th, 1932). ‘The American people would not be disposed to place an 
impossible burden upon their debtors, but are, nevertheless, in a just 
position to-ask that substantial sacrifices be made to meet these debts/ He 
to ld Congress that no legislation was 'either necessary or desirable’ and 
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ed them that the Administration was using every means to persu; 
e debtors of the ‘sacredness of the obligations’ and America’s willingness 
to discuss ‘means and methods of payment’. 

The British Government summed up die situation for the last time in a 
note dated June 4th, 1933. ‘Tlie present settlement imposes upon the 
people of the United Kingdom a burden which is both unreasonable 
in itself and inequitable in relation to the treatment accorded to other 
countries*.’ It was unreasonable because though Britain’s original debt 
amounted to §4,277,000,000 and payments totalling §2,025,000,000 had 
been made, yet the nominal amount of the debt on June 15th, 1934, was 
greater than the original amont— §4,713,785,000. Like the White Queen 
in Alice and Wonderland , die debtor had run fast in order not to move 


backwards. 

It was ‘inequitable’ in relation to the treatment given other countries 
because, though other Governments had been advanced larger sums, the 
United Kingdom had paid back three times as much as they had. Short 
of involving itself in complete financial ruin, the United Kingdom would 
either have to insist on payment of the debts due from its war-time Allies 
or fail to pay its debts to the United States. # 

The wheel had turned its full circle and the alternatives were the same 
as those which confronted Lord Balfour. This time, however, a different 
choice was made. The British Government at last realized that though 
the President of the United States* brought into closer contact with world 
conditions than Congress, might in time realize the necessity of debt 
revision, he would be powerless to do anything about it. Congress was 
all powerful in matters ot finance and Congress preferred repudiation to 
revision. The repudiated debts, Congress believed, would constitute a 
strong supporting buttress to their isolationist policy. They could serve 
as a warning of what happened when the United States became involved 
in one of Europe’s wars. 

Both the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, and the British Govern¬ 
ment feared that a debt default on June 15th would cast a shadow over 
the World Economic Conference which was to open on June 12th. Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross sailed home to lay die situation before the Govern¬ 
ment. Finally, the British Government agreed to make a token payment 
of $10,000,000 as ‘an acknowledgement of the debt, pending final 
settlement’. The President agreed that he would not regard this as a 
default. 
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^ ^^akiiig the payment in silver, which the Treasury accepted at fifty 
c6nts an ounce, under the Thomas Amendment to the Agriculture Adjust¬ 
ment Act, the ‘token’ was actually worth a little over $7,000,000. 13 

Another token payment of seven and one half million dollars was made • 
on December 15 th which President Roosevelt accepted with the declara¬ 
tion that he had no ‘personal hesitation’ in saying that he would not 
regard the British Government as in default. 

For a time Congress was worried by the device of ‘token payments’ 
which constituted a form of de facto debt revision. It enabled the debtors 
to pay their ‘dime on the dollar’ and yet escape the stigma of default. But 
Congress soon found a way to check this Administration device. The 
Johnson Act, voted in April 1934, provided that any American who 
loaned money to countries in default of their debts, ‘or any part thereof’. 


or to any political subdivision of those countries, could suffer five years’ 
imprisonment, $10,000 fine, or both. 

Senator Johnson, the author of the Act, made it perfectly clear that 
one of his main objects was to pin the word ‘defaulter on to debtor coun¬ 
tries wliich had been making token payments. ‘I take it, therefore, there 
is an end to token payments.. .* said Senator Johnson, that anyone who 
would be bold enough, after a payment of seven and a half, ten, or fifteen 
million dollars in silver upon a very large indebtedness, to undertake to 
sell the securities or obligations of that particular Government, in this 
country would come within the plain provisions of the law. 

The episode provides a good example of the way in wliich Adminis¬ 
tration policy can be thwarted by Congress. The Administration were 
prepared to seek a settlement of the debt problem by negotiation; Con¬ 
gress insisted upon settlement by default. Nojnew developments in the 
debt question took place until February 1938 when the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment offered to settle the Hungarian post-war relief debt by paying off 
Ae principal, $1,695,835, in full. The President transmitted the offer to 
Congress with the suggestion that it should receive ‘the most careful 
consideration’. The offer was, however, pigeonholed in the committee 


rooms. 


Fhe isolationists were afraid that if Hungary’s request were granted, 
a n unfortunate precedent would beset; a number of other countries might 
^o wish to make payments on the same basis, and the Congressional 
principle that no bread was better than half a loaf would be violated. The 
Hungarian Government regularly deposited to the account of the United 
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;es in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York the sum which wou! 
ave been due had Congress accepted the proposal until the. outbreak of 
the Second German War. 

On May 3rd, 1939, the Rumanian Government attempted to reach a 
settlement of its war debts by following a different line of approach. The 
Administration’s bi-annual suggestion that debtors should make concrete 
offers which would then be transmitted to Congress would evidently lead 
them up a blind alley. Since the final authority was not with the Adminis¬ 
tration, but with Congress, the only logical approach was to get in touch, 
if possible, with the spokesmen of Congress. 

Therefore, the Rumanian Minister asked the Secretary of State ‘to be 
so good as to make the necessary arrangements for me to appear before 
die appropriate authority qualified to either accept or reject the proposals 
I shall submit, or formulate counter proposals’. In other words, the 
Rumanian Minister proposed that the war debt funding commission, 
which had negotiated the original setdement, should be reconstituted. 
The Administration evidendy felt that die time was not ripe, and the 
Rumanian suggestion remained in a pigeonhole at the State Department. 

Reducing the matter to its simplest terms the war debts arose from the 
fact that war-time needs strain and distort die mechanism of international 
trade. Normally goods and services are exchanged (direedy or deviously) 
for goods and services and when the exchange is not a balanced one credits 
are built up to be turned into goods and services another day. Britain 
drew abnormal quantities of goods and services from the United States 
to meet her needs during the First German War and the United States 
acquired abnormally large claims on Great Britain and other countries 
since ’goods of an equivalent value were not sent back. These war-time 
claims were segregated and known as war debts. Their repayment was 
pledged though such a pledge was an absurd pledge to make and an im¬ 
possible pledge to keep since its fulfilment did not depend upon Britain’s 
willingness to pay but America’s willingness to receive. The United 
States under isolationist influence, instead of showing willingness 
to receive, twice raised her tariffs and made payment more difficult, then 
followed up this policy/ by refusing to make any adjustment during the 
depression, thus forcing the debtor nations, including Britain, into 
default. 

The war debts could not be fitted into the post-Versailles system of 
international trade. They were one of the weaknesses brought into the 
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by faulty government policy and were akin to governmental inter¬ 
ference with the normal flo>v of commerce through trade restrictions, 
quotas and controls. The last comprehensive effort to re-establish normal 
conditions of international trade failed at the World-Economic Conference 
i n 1933- A piecemeal effort to accomplish the same result was having 
some success under the leadership of the American Secretary of State 
through reciprocal trade agreements w r hen the Second German War broke 
out and brought this development to a halt. 

War once again created artificial needs and diverted trade into abnor¬ 
mal channels. The Neutrality Act (a piece of government interference 
with norma] trade) prevented credits being granted to belligerents. This 
made the creation of a new war debt impossible and led to the adoption 
of a substitute plan which not only met the needs of the fighting demo¬ 
cracies but presented the old war debts in a new light. 

Under the substitute plan, known as the Lease Lend Act, the war goods 
sent to Britain in excess of normal J;rade are no longer being counted as 
a cash claim of the United States on Britain but as an obligation of Britain’s 
to send back goods of equivalent value to die United States. This plan 
has removed the onus from any post-war failure to effect repayment 
from British shoulders. If die United States is prepared to take back goods, 
she can have them. If, in response to pressure from American industrial 
^workers or producers, the United States refuses to accept the goods, 
Britain will not have repudiated a-debt, the United States will have repudi¬ 
ated a payment. That was what happened when the old war debts 
settlement collapsed, but the reality was hidden under a smoke screen of 
misleading terminology. 

The new lease lend scheme also brings out more clearly another feature 
of the old war debt question which the isolationists were able to obscure. 
Its justifiymg purpose is plainly stated to be the defence ol the United 
States. Those countries are to be helped whose defence is vital to American 
security. They are to be helped because if they did not fight the Axis, 
the United States would in all probability have to fight herself. Thus 
after this war the question of repayment for the goods sent to Britain w ill 
be presented in an entirely different emotional background from the 
question of repayment of goods sent in the last w T ar. After the First 
German War Europeans in general thought of the war debts as part of 
the common war effort in which men and money alike had been 
sacrificed by all who participated in the final victory. You could not 
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Assess the blood which had been spent on any profit and loss balance 
sheet so no more should you assess the money. America contributed 
nothing .but war supplies for more than a year, die Allies the men to use 
them. It would be just as true to say that America borrowed men as to 
say that France and Britain borrowed money . 14 

After the post-Versailles Isolationist reaction, however, American 
majority opinion treated the war as one which the United States had 
helped other nations to win and those other nations were ungratefully 
protesting against paying for the aid received. 

• This sentiment was epitomized in President Coolidge’s phrase: ‘They 
hired the money, didn’t they?’ Should an Isolationist President by some 
misfortune follow President Roosevelt, he would be forced to say of the 
supplies sent to Britain to help bring about victory in the Second German 
War: ‘They borrowed the goods.’ 


NOTES 

1 On June 19th, 1939, four days after the last peace-time debt default, a lengthy Senate 
debate took place which showed that the Isolationist position on the debt had not changed. 
The thought occurred to Senator Clark of Missouri ‘that it might be possible for the Congress 
of the United States to pass a resolution or bill reciting the facts as to the debts owed us at 
the conclusion of the last War; as to the example of the United States in possibly the greatest 
exhibition of generosity which ever took place in international affairs in the history of the 
world, voluntarily scaling down those debts to 60 per cent; reciting the facts of default, and 
then setting aside June 15th, the due date which has been so much ignored by foreign Powers, 
as a national holiday, a day for meditation and prayer of the American people, under the 
name of Keep-Out-of-War Day’. 

Is there no red blood or backbone in the State Department? Senator Lundccn wished to 
know. ‘Shall we stand idly by with 12,000,000 idle people starving to death in this country 
and permit empires which are spending upward of ten billion on rearmament programmes 
to continue to do so, sending out little perfumed notes and allowing them to come back 
with some little non-essential statement. . .*? 

‘We should dun Europe until we collect the debts ... Why should not some of t* ic cas h 
which Europe is spending for armaments be spent to pay some of its billions of debts to 
the 130,000,000 people of the United States?* asked Senator Reynolds. 

2 Herbert Hoover, then head of the United States Food Administration, wrote president 
Wilson explaining how seriously a cancellation of Allied orders for war inaterials would 
injure American interests: ‘Our manufacturers . . . have enormous stocks of these materials 
in hand ready for delivery .. . If there should be no remedy to this situation we shall have 
a debacle in die American njarkets... we shall not only be precipitated into a financial 
crisis but shall betray the American farmer.* 

8 One hundred > ears ago America suffered from lack of Capital to finance her expansion 
westward, while there was an abundance of idle money in London. Agents for the various 
American States visited England and secured funds bv pointing out that the State Loans 
would be used on productive enterprises of a self-liquidating character, that the Federal 
Government had in many cases invested its ov; n funds in them, while the faith and good 
name of the State was pledged that they would be honoured. The great Daniel Webster, 
who managed to dispose of forty thousand pounds* worth of Massachusetts bonds (which 
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r ‘Uy honoured) while on a short visit to London, declared that no State could rid 
f of these obligations. 

Between 1841-4 2 Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi and Pennsylvania proved that he was wrong. Between 1848-60 Minnesota, 
Texas and California failed to support his view, while during the depression of the ’seventies 
the refutation was rammed home (to the discomfiture of a new generation of investors who 
should have known better) by repudiations of Alabama, Arkansas, North and South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Virginia. It will be noted that several States 
which defaulted once, contracted new loans and defaulted again. The last occasion on which 
any State debated the possibility of paying its debts was in 1912, when Louisiana decided 
by popular referendum not to pay. 

4 The figures tell their own story. The United States advanced $10,050,000,000; the 
United Kingdom advanced $7,800,000,000. The sums received by the Treasuries of the 
two countries towards the reduction of this debt were: The United States, $2,703,000,000; 
the United Kingdom, nil. Total losses from unpaid war debts, therefore, amount to: The 
United States, $7,347,000,000; the United Kingdom, $7,800,000,000. 

6 ‘The American Government proposed the postponement during one year of ail payments 
on intergovernmental debts, reparations, and relief debts, both principal and interest. . . 
Subject to confirmation by Congress, the American Government will postpone all payments 
on the debt of foreign Governments to the American Govemnent payable during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1st, next.’ 

6 In his last paragraph, however, President Hoover linked the war debts with the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference which was to be held the following February. ‘In as much as the burden of 
competitive armaments has contributed to bring about this depression, we trust that by this 
evidence of our desire to assist we shall have contributed to the good will which is so necessary 
in the solution of this major question.’ 

7 ‘It is hereby expressly declared to be against the policy of the Congress that any of the 
indebtedness of foreign countries to the United States should be in any manner cancelled or 
reduced and nothing iii this joint resolution shall be construed as indicating a contrary policy 
or as implying that favourable consideration will be given at any time to a change in the 
policy hereby declared.’ 

8 A few days before Hoover announced the moratorium. Senator Borah told the New 
York Journal of Commerce: ‘The key to the European situation, good or bad, is the repara¬ 
tions proposition. If Europe cannot solve the reparations problem it is useless to talk to the 
American taxpayer about aiding Europe by cancelling the war debts, or to the American 
banker about aiding Europe by loaning it more money.’ 

9 After the Lausanne agreement, the extent of the Administration s commitments to M. 
Laval was thoroughly aired in the Senate. It appeared to a majority of the Senators that 
enough had been said at the time to justify the impression abroad that if something were done 
about reparations, something would be done about debts. Said Senator Borah on January 8th, 
I 933 - ‘It is perfectly plain that the question of intergovernmental obligations was discussed at 
some length between the President and the Premier; it’s perfectly plain that there was an 
understanding that there would be a reconsideration in some form.’ 

10 Speaking on July 23rd. 1932, Borah said in a radio address that Lausanne was, ‘the 
harbinger of peace and the hope of humanity . . . With wisdom, patience, and courage, 
Lausanne may be made the beginning of the end of this long period of human suffering and 
lts beneficial effects may be carried into the homes of the harassed and tortured peoples in 
every country under the sun’. 

He expressed his views on the interrelation of debts and reparations as follows: ‘If the 
policies initiated at Lausanne are carried forward, there will come a time when it will be 
distinctly to the interest of the people of the United States to consider again the question of 
these debts.’ 

u The British Government’s position, the note pointed efut, was well known. ‘They 
believe that the regime of intergovernmental financial obligations as now existing must be 
reviewed. They are profoundly impressed with the importance of acting quickly; and they 
earnestly hope that the United States will see its way to enter into an exchange of views at 
the earliest possible moment.’ 
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z 2 Secretary Stimson replied on December 7th, 1932. He agreed that intergovernmental 
debts ‘have a very definite relationship to the problem of recovery’ and welcomed the sug¬ 
gestion that the whole subject should be examined ‘in preparation for the International 
Economic Conference’. He then made the topsy-turvy suggestion that the debt problem 
might be solved not by increased American imports but by increased American exports. 
‘In such an examination there would necessarily be consideration of other forms of tangible 
compensation available for the expansion of markets for products of American agriculture 
and Labour.’ 

13 Sir Frederick Leith Ross returned to die United States the following autumn, but had 
no more success than before. On November 7th, 1933, President Roosevelt announced: 
‘These discussions have made clear the great difficulty, if not impossibility, of reaching sound 
conclusions upon the amounts of international payments, practicable over any considerable 
period of time in the face of the unprecedented state of world economic and financial con¬ 


ditions.’ 

14 President Roosevelt acknowledged this on January 12th, 1939, several months before 
the Second German War, when requesting Congress to vote new defence appropriations. 
‘While other armies were conducting the actual fighting, the United States had more than a 
year of actual peace at home, without any threat of attack on this continent, to train men.* 
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CHAPTER V 




THE EFFORT TO BEAT THE DEPRESSION 

The debilitating hand of the Isolationist lay heavily on American 
economic and financial policy during the twenty years’ truce after Ver¬ 
sailles and retarded the return to the golden age when trade was reasonably 
free and foreign exchange rates stable. After Versailles the world’s central 
banks, which once looked to London for a leadership exercised unobtru¬ 
sively and (since Britain’s interests w r ere world-wide) to the mutual 
advantage of all, turned hopefully to Washington. But the Isolationists 
dominated both Congress and Administration. Under their guidance, 
the United States not only rejected the opportunity of assuming the role 
once played by London, but refused to adjust American national policy 
to changed • world conditions. The United States had become a debtor 
nation, but still maintained the high tariff policy developed during her 
days as a creditor. Payment of war debts was insisted upon, complicating 
the problem of foreign exchange. Isolationist policy hampered the effort 
to create political security which would have given the world confidence 
that it could carry on its commercial life uninterrupted. 

But despite the lack of American leadership or even co-operation, die 
nations of the world attempted between 1923 and 19 2 9> to restore the old 
pattern of economic life. The restored structure proved to be little more 
than a makeshift. It bore within itself flaws and defects which finally 
brought about its collapse. 

When it was seen that the consequences of this collapse affected the 
United States as well as the rest of the world the Administration had a 
change of heart. President Hoover deserted his Isolationist counsellors 
and proposed a year’s debt holiday. He later supported to the full the 
proposal for a world economic conference though his views on the debt 
reduction remained much the same. 1 

President Hoover’s partial conversion came too late. In November 
r 932 he was defeated by the Democratic candidate, Governor Roose¬ 
velt of New York. The new Administration came into power the 
following March, prisoner of its own campaign oratory. The Demo¬ 
crats had rejected President Hoover’s theory that the main causes of the 
depression lay outside the United States. They held Republican mis- 
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anagement responsible and promised to restore prosperity by giving 
the country a New Deal. A new type of Isolationist philosophy for a 
time dominated American political thought. The old theory that 
economic conditions elsewhere were of no particular concern to the 
United States was fortified by the desire of an influential section of 
President Roosevelt’s advisers to experiment with such unorthodox 
economic theories as the commodity dollar. 

The statesmen who had gathered at Lausanne in June and July of 1932 
settled the Reparations problem but decided that further consultations 
were needed ‘to solve the other economic and financial difficulties 
which are responsible for or may prolong the present world crisis’. 

They delegated to the League of Nations the task of preparing for a 
World Economic and Monetary Conference. The League summoned a 
Preparatory Commission of Experts to draw up a programme and 
make recommendations to which President Hoover appointed two 
Americans, Dr. E. E. Day of the Rockfeller Foundation and Professor 
J. H. Williams of Harvard. Another Americah, Mr. Leon Fraser, Presi¬ 
dent of the Bank of International Settlements, was a member by reason 
of his office. 


The two chief conclusions reached by the experts were first that no 
country could solve its econpmic and financial difficulties by itself alone; 
and secondly that the restoration of an international monetary standard 
capable of keeping exchange rates steady was essential. Many of the 
experts, including the American, felt that an international gold standard 
could alone do this. 

President Roosevelt did not share the views of the experts appointed 
by his predecessor. He was becoming increasingly interested in the 
theories of those economists who argued that the gold standard was 
the cause and not the cure of depressions, and he had begtin to feel that 
the programme for internal recovery adopted by each nation was more 
important than any international programme. He was still, however, 
sufficiently interested in the success of the forthcoming World Con¬ 
ference to take steps to publicize it by calling some of the world’s lead¬ 
ing statesmen to Washington for preliminary discussions of its work. 

The optimism engendered by these Washington meetings was a 
tribute to the President’s personality for they began in an atmosphere 
almost of tragedy. On April 20th when the first two visitors, the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and the representative 
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df^France, M. Edouard Herriot, 2 were in mid-Atlantic, the President 
took the United States off gold. This action seemed to render the 
inconveniences of the transatlantic trip undertaken by these two 
gentlemen quite pointless. They had set out primed to deal with a 
situation entirely different from the one they found when they landed 
at New York. They had come to see what stability could be given to 
the currencies of the world and the first news which greeted them was 
that a new element of instability had been introduced. 

They made the best of a bad job and explained politely that it was 
really just as well they were in Washington, because if they had,stayed 
behind in Europe, they might have found it difficult to realize that the 
President’s decision was not an unfriendly gesture*, but was due to 
internal domestic circumstances. 

But even this object lesson did not teach the visiting Europeans that 
the President had begun to think far more of domestic solutions than 
of international solutions of the problem of the depression. It was so 
important for the success of the World Economic Conference that the 
United States co-operate fully, that they would not contemplate the 
possibility that she would not. 3 

The World Economic Conference, therefore, met with a problem 
before it which none of the delegations had faced. The problem was 
how to reconcile two divergent conceptions of world recovery — that 
advanced from the White House momentarily under the influence of 
Economic Isolationists, and that formulated at Genev a and accepted b\ 
Secretary Hull. According to the first conception, the conference was 
to work out plans for co-ordinating independent national programmes, 
according to the second, the conference was to reach international 
agreement on a broad programme for world recovery, the clash of 
these two ideas led to failure. 

The tragedy of Secretary Hull who hopefully set sail for London on 
May 31st was that he was leading a crusade against the infidel theories 
of self-sufficient State-controlled economy at the very time when his. 
supply bases had fallen into the hands of men who did not agree with 
the ideals for which he was crusading. 4 Had American domestic policy 
developed a little faster, or had the opening of the Conference been 
delayed a little longer, the American delegation might never have sailed. 

The Secretary conceived his task at the London Conference to be the 
re-establishmcnt of the two fallen pillars on which world prosperity 
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been based — stable exchange rates and unrestricted foreign trade. 
The question of monetary stabilization had been taken out of his hands 
before he left Washington. The effects of leaving the gold standard 
had fascinated the President’s advisers. It seemed to have turned the 
tide of depression. As the dollar declined, prices rose. Additional ‘pur¬ 
chasing power’ was being created daily, so they believed. They feared 
that any effort to peg the dollar by international action might check this 
progress. 

In both London and Paris, however, especially the latter, the decline 
of the dollar caused alarm. France wished to preserve the franc at its 
existing rate, so that the countless holders of national and local bonds 
would be able to buy just as much in the future with their savings as in 
the past. The French Government looked at the problem, in other 
words, from the point of view of the creditor. The people who were 
owed money in France were numerous, politically powerful, and not 
particularly rich. 

In the United States the problem was looked at from the point of 
view of the debtor. The politically powerful were those who had 
borrowed, not those who had saved. Farmers who had mortgaged 
their property and run into debt when wheat was selling, for example, 
at $1.50 a bushel, found it hard to pay off the debt when wheat was 
fifty cents a bushel. Their income had been reduced by one-third, or, 
to put it the other way round, their debt had been increased threefold. 
Inflation for them meant a rise in the price of their products, and, 
therefore, a reduction in the real value of their debts. 

The President finally agreed to a compromise. He would not consent 
to the negotiation of an international monetary arrangement at the 
Economic Conference itself, but he would send over an independent 
group of financial experts to see whether they could not reach some 


temporary stabilization arrangement. 

The Secretary w v as forced to watch the attempt to achieve monetary 
stability from the sidelines. But he had hoped at least for full authority 
by the time he reached London to negotiate some international agreement 
which would restore to world trade part of its lost freedom. 

Tariff making was a function, not of the Administration, but of Con¬ 
gress. Once Congress as a whole began to debate any change in tariff 
schedules, no Administration had ever been able to keep die measure 
within desired limits. 
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e only way of being certain that a negotiated tariff treaty would not 
be rejected by Congress was for the Administration to obtain advance 
authority to carry on negotiations. In other words, a function which 
normally would fall almost entirely within the sphere of Congressional 
action would have to become a function of the Administrative arm. If 
Secretary Hull could not get his delegated authority to reduce tariffs 
(i.e. be sure that what he agreed to while at die London Conference would 
be accepted by Congress), he could give no assurance to other nations that 
his signature to a trade agreement would be honoured. 

When the American delegation reached London, die Secretary of State 
learned to his bitter disappointment that die President had publicly an¬ 
nounced that he was not going to ask Congress for tariff bargaining 
powers. At the very beginning of the Economic Conference, dierefore, 
the American delegation found themselves prevented from making any 
real contribution to the two main issues which the Conference had been 
called to settle — exchange stabilization and tariff reduction. 5 

The efforts to reach a temporary stabilization agreement continued 
.outside the Conference proper. But the President, watching the behaviour 
of prices in die United States, noted that whenever news was flashed across 
the cables from London that the monetary negotiations were meeting 
with success, the prices of securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
broke sharply. This convinced him that the negotiations must be brought 
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to an end. 

On June 22nd the American delegation issued an official statement on 
behalf of the President that temporary stabilization would be untimely 
‘because die American Government feels that its efforts to raise prices are 
the most important contribution it can make’, and diat anything which 
detracted from this aim would harm the Conference. 

The unfortunate Secretary Hull and his fellow-delegates were com¬ 
pletely bewildered. Apparendy dieir original instructions were no longer 
valid and none of them knew what new theories the President might have 
adopted. The American Press began to comment on the confusion which 
existed in their ranks, so the President decided to send the leader of die 
Brain Trust, Professor Moley, to London as ‘a messenger or liaison officer’ 
who would give the American delegation first-hand information on recent 
political developments and explain ‘the effect of these developments on the 
original instructions given the delegation before diey sailed’. 

Professor Moley reached London on the evening of June 27th. Few 
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^ government officials ever had so extensive an advance publicity. 

The delegates from every nation in the world waited for him like children 


for the conjuror who was expected to pull something out of his hat. But 
incomparable prestidigitation would have been needed at this stage to 
save the Conference and reconcile the demand of the gold standard 


countries for a reassuring statement from Washington with the economic 
theories which the President had accepted. Even Professor Moley was 
unaware of the extent to which the President had fallen under the influence 


of Professor George Warren and other advocates of the ‘commodity 
dollar’ theory. He therefore set to work optimistically with the leading 
Conference delegates to draft a declaration which would encourage the 
gold standard countries and be in line with the President’s policy as he 


understood it. A resolution introduced by one of the American delegates, 
Senator Pittman, on June 19th, declaring.that an international monetary 
standard based on gold should be re-established as quickly as possible was 
taken as its base. It was sent to the President for his approval on June 30th. 
He rejected it in a shattering message to the Conference on July 3. 

It was not so much the rejection of the currency declaration which 
threw the Conference into a turmoil, as the sharpness of the President’s 
language. The representatives of the other nations were scolded as though 
they were a group of naughty schoolboys. They were told that they were 
allowing themselves ‘to be diverted by the proposal of a purely artificial 
and temporary experiment affecting the monetary exchange of a few 
nations only’. They were thus showing a ‘singular lack of .proportion’. 
The world could not long be lulled by ‘the specious fallacy’ that exchange 
stability among the few large countries would be of benefit in remedying 
the world-wide, depression. What was required, said the President, was 
‘reduced cost of government,' adequate government income, and ability 
to service government debts’. « 

Then came the revealing sentence: ‘Let me be frank in saying that the 
United States seeks the kind of dollar which a generation hence will have 
the same purchasing and debt-paying power as the dollar value we hope 


to attain in the near future. That objective means more to the good of 
other nations than a fined ratio for a month or two in terms of the pound 
or franc.’ 


If the Conference could be said to have ever been alive, the President’s 
message dealt it a death blow. As long as the American Administration 
believed in a currency which was stable in relation to the American 
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;tic price level, rather than stable in relation to other currencies, an 
international monetary agreement was impossible. The Conference was 
kept in being for another three weeks discussing minor matters and then 
allowed to expire. 

The two pillars on which future world economic prosperity was to be 
based still lay on the ground. There was no hope for a reasonable world 
tariff system nor a workable international monetary system until a radical 
change had taken place in American economic policy. 


From the breakdown of the World Economic Conference on July 27th, 
1933, until January 31st, 1934, when the dollar was once more based* on 
gold, the United States followed a policy of economic and monetary 
isolation. No effort was made to co-operate with the rest of the world in 
reducing trade barriers and America's currency capers threw the financial 
programmes of other countries into confusion. 

At the end of September 1933 the stimulus of the original American 
recovery programme ended and the demands for an inflationary ‘shot in 
the arm’ grew louder. The President had received powers from Congress 
on May 12th, 1933, to devalue the dollar fifty per cent. Some inflationists 
felt that the price of an ounce of gold should be increased immediately 
from $20.67 to $41.34, which would be the same as making the maximum 
reduction authorized by Congress. Others held that it would be better to 
raise the price of the dollar slowly by purchasing gold near the prevailing 
foreign exchange rate to start with and gradually offering more and more 
for it. 

The President announced the adoption of a modified version of this 
second suggestion over the radio on October 22nd, 1933. He rejected 
the appeals of those who wanted him to fix a definite weight for a new 
gold dollar. They were, he said, ‘putting the cart before the horse’, for 
nobody could tell ‘just what the permanent valuation of the dollar will 
be’. The dollar would be ‘managed’ by the Administration so that it 
could be completely independent of events abroad. 6 

The ‘gold purchase plan’, as this scheme was called, was put into opera¬ 
tion on October 25th. On October 30th the decision was announced 
that operations would be extended to foreign markets as well, even 
though such a policy would wreak havoc in the foreign exchanges. 
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r ery morning the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau; Prcn 
ressor Warren; and Mr. Jesse Jones, head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, gathered round the President’s bed while he was break¬ 
fasting and reading the papers. After examining charts and statistics, and 
reports of the world markets, they would settle how much the dollar 
should be cheapened that day. 

The basic theory which underlay the new policy was that prices were 
related directly to the value of gold, ‘value’ being the amount of gold 
which had to be exchanged for such things as wheat, com, or other goods. 7 

The President wanted a ‘commodity dollar’ which always had the 
same ‘value’, that is to say, would always buy the same quantity and quality 
of basic commodities. Its gold content would vary, but its purchasing 
power would remain the same. First, however, prices were to be raised 
until roughly the 1926 level was reached. A little bit of gold, therefore, 
was taken from the dollar day by day in the hope that commodity prices 
w6uld respond by rising proportionately. 

Every orthodox economist warned the President that the theory would 
not work. The very use of the term ‘price level’ introduced an artificial 
conception. There was no such thing as price level which could be moved 
up and down like an elevator. A group of different commodities could 
be taken, their average price found and the result called a ‘price level’, 
but the price of each item in the list would not be influenced in the same 
way by the same circumstances. 

If an article were produced wholly within the United States, from 
United States raw materials by United States labour, it would be no 
more affected automatically and immediately by a change in the relation 
of the dollar and the franc (which had a fixed gold content) than by an 
earthquake in Man. On the other hand, if the raw materials had to be 
purchased abroad, then naturally the cost of that article would be affected 
by differences in the foreign exchange rates. 

If the American plan were really to be a policy and not an expedient, 
as the President declared, stable foreign exchange rates could never be 
re-established; an international monetary system could never be restored. 
The United States was encouraging economic nationalism. However 
fervent its love of liberty, it was tipping the scales against the democratic 
piinciples of trade and finance to the side of the totalitarian philosophy 
of economically self-contained nations. 

The President was finally forced to acknowledge that this plan of his 
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eal isolationist advisers .had failed. He sent a message to Congress 
onfJanuary 15th, 1934, in which he indicated that he was about to give 
the dollar a fixed gold content. 8 Congress which had already fixed the 
lower limit of devaluation at fifty per cent was asked to fix the upper 
limit at sixty per cent. 

Finally, on January 31st, 1934, the dollar was fixed at 59.06 per cent of its 
old gold value. In the future an ounce of gold would coin up into $35 
instead of $20.67, and each dollar would contain 13.714 grains of gold 
instead of 23.22. 

The way was now open for a renewed attempt to restore the commer¬ 
cial and financial pillars of world prosperity. 
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The World Economic Conference had collapsed because of the Presi¬ 
dent’s desire to establish a commodity dollar and because of liis unwilling¬ 
ness to take the political risk of asking Congress for special powers to 
negotiate trade agreements. A month after the President had re-estab¬ 
lished a modified gold standard, he sent a message to Congress asking 
for tariff negotiating powers.* 

The Republican Hawley-Smoot Tariff, the highest in American history, 
had symbolized to Secretary Hull the forces of ecomomic darkness since 
its adoption in 1930. During the debates on this tariff, the Democratic 
opposition spokesmen had argued that tariff rates should be lowered for 
the benefit of the American public. Every increase in the tariff meant 
that the poor housewife would have to pay more for the goods she put 
into her market basket. When the Democrats were in opposition they 
were in favour of revising the whole tariff system, lowering the protec¬ 
tive wall to reasonable limits, and letting the housewife fill her market 
basket at bargain rates. 

During the election campaign two years later, the Democratic Party 
changed its tune. The depression had forced down prices, so the theory' 
that high tariff rates increased the cost of living seemed false. Moreover, 
the lengthening lines of unemployed convinced many Democrats that 
American workmen must be protected against foreign competitors. 

Instead of denouncing American tariffs, Democratic orators began 
denouncing foreign tariffs which were keeping American goods out of 
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■orld markets. The principle of Yankee trading was advocated. Th< 
foreigner must purchase any reduction in American tariffs with reduc¬ 
tions of his own without regard to the respective height of the two coun¬ 
tries’ tariff 'walls. The United States was not going to don the white sheet 
of penitence and admit that she alone was the economic sinner. 

This principle of ‘Yankee trading’ was the foundation of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. In return for trade concessions from other 
countries, the United States would make trade concessions of its own. 

The Hawley-Smoot Tariff had been provided, at the insistence of Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, with a ‘flexible provision’ to enable individual rates to be 
adjusted without throwing the whole tariff question back into the turmoil 
of Congressional debate. 10 Under the old flexible provision rates could 
be reduced fifty per cent if it were found that existing rates were higher 
than the difference between American and foreign cost of production. 

Under the new Trade Agreement Act rates could be reduced fifty per 
cent if reciprocal advantages were obtained. Since the Act also, specified 
that all reductions must be generalized under the unconditional most 
favoured nation principle, Secretary Hull felt that he had in his hahds a 
powerful instrument for the reduction of trade barriers throughout the 
world. He would be able to accomplish piecemeal what the World 
Economic Conference had attempted to accomplish wholesale. 11 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 made it possible for Mr. Hull to 
begin the work of restoring one of the pillars on wdiich world prosperity 
rested — unrestricted world trade. A start was made on the restoration 
of the second pillar - stable foreign exchange - by the Franco-Anglo- 
American Gentlemen’s Monetary Agreement reached at the end of 
September 1936. 

In June 1936 the Administration began to watch with anxiety the mone¬ 
tary situation in France where M. Leon Blum was contending with in¬ 
different success against an epidemic of sit-down strikes. The United 
States with its vast hoard of gold had by this time moved so far from its 
1934 position that it was the avowed champion of the gold standard. It 
feared that France might be forced off gold and that a new period ot 
currency confusion might follow. Mr. Morgenthau urged France to ease 
her position by following in the footsteps of the United States and devalu¬ 
ing her currency. He proposed that Britain and the United States should 
agree to help the French Government with their equalization and stabiliza¬ 
tion funds to keep the franc from being forced off whatever new gold 
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established. If this were done, the three leading financial 
nations of the world would enjoy a stable exchange rate. They would 
have found a substitute for die old gold standard. 

Conversations continued diroughout die summer. On September 9th 
M. Vincent Auriol, the French Finance Minister, proposed that the franc 
be devalued and diat France, Britain and the United States then return to 
the old style international gold standard. The American Administration 
objected to this, for it did not want to give up its power to change die 
gold content of the dollar once more if conditions seemed to require it. 

Instead it proposed a diree power ‘gentlemen's agreement'. After much 
triangular telephoning and cabling, the Governments of Paris, London 
and Washington finally accepted an arrangement on September 25th 
which Mr. Morgenthau described as ‘the greatest move for world peace 
since the World War' and ‘the turning-point for again resuming rational 
thinking in Europe’. 

A brief Treasury announcement on the agreement made it clear that 
for the future the object of the United States would be to avoid to the 
utmost extent creating any disturbances in exchange equilibrium; that, 
in view of France's devaluation policy, the United States would in con¬ 
sultation with the French and British Governments do wha| it could to 
prevent the ‘readjustment’ of the franc leading to any monetary disturbance; 
that the American acceptance of the agreement was prompted by the 
hope that it would improve trade by leading to the progressive reduction 
of quotas and exchange controls till they could finally be done away with 
altogether; and finally that any country which wished to adhere to the 
‘agreement would be welcomed. 

The change which had taken place in the American attitude becomes 
clear if die Gentlemen’s Monetary Agreement be compared with the 
President’s message ofjuly 3rd, 1933, to the World Economic Conference. 
The first objective dien was not world prosperity, but domestic re¬ 
covery. Stabilization efforts were described as premature, until the 
majority of nations were able ‘to produce balanced budgets’ and ‘live 
within their means’. Moreover, the President declared, the world could 
not long be lulled by the ‘specious fallacy’ that a temporary and probably 
artificial stability in foreign exchange on the part of a few large countries 
only would confer any benefits. What once had been a specious fallacy 
had now become a practical pohey and the turning-point for again, 
resuming rational diinking. 
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he United States had sown its financial wild oats, and the agriculture 
professor, Mr. George Warren, who had supervised their sowing, was 
returned to his lectures on* farm management at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Belief in the wonder-working properties of monetary 
manipulation was no longer part of the Administration credo. The 
Secretary of State, who throughout the painful period when monetary 
orthodoxy was a cardinal sin had stuck rigidly to his belief in the necessity 
of stable currencies, was at last vindicated. 

The day after the Gentlemen’s Agreement had been reached the Mos¬ 
cow State Bank ordered the Chase National Bank (its New York agent) 
to sell a million pounds ‘at best’, the technical term for ‘at any price*. It 
may have been a routine operation as Moscow insisted, but Mr. Morgen- 
thau believed it was an attempt to force down the price of sterling. The 
Treasury* immediately stepped in with its stabilization fund, bought all 
the pounds which the Soviet Government offered and returned the ster¬ 
ling exchange rate to its former position. 

The Secretary of the Treasury did more. He told a specially summoned 
Press conference that other countries should take warning that the full 
extent of the American stabilization fund was ready to challenge them if 
they attempted to disturb the new three power agreement. 

The position of the three currencies — dollar, franc and pound — estab¬ 
lished by the three power agreement was very much what it had been 
before the depression. Time had shouted, ‘as you were’. But while 
exchange rates could respond to the ‘as you were’, lost trade could not. 


4 

Secretary Hull regarded an agreement with Britain as the most impor¬ 
tant feature of his reciprocal trade programme. Not only was Anglo- 
American trade greater than that between any two other countries (with 
die occasional exception of Canadian-American trade), but when these 
two English-speaking nations signed a trade agreement they would at the 
same time sign a manifesto to the rest of the world in favour of Mr. Hull’s 
plan for recovery and peace through improved world economic relations. 
Failure would set back the whole programme and would encourage those 
who opposed the Secretary’s theories both in the United States and abroad. 

At 3.45 p.m. onNovember 18th, 1937, the British Prime Minister arose 
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ponse to a question asked by the Leader of the Opposition and an¬ 
nounced that trade negotiations were contemplated between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. At the same moment the clock in the 
office of the Current Information Division of the State Department was 
pointing to 1045 a.m. and the Chief of the Press Bureau, noting the fact, 
leaned back in his swivel chair and dealt out mimeographed sheets to a 
small handful of bored newspaper correspondents who had been waiting 
patiently for the zero hour. They were excusably bored because this was 
the twenty-first time a similar document had been handed to them and 
the wording was always very much the same. 

An hour and three-quarters later Secretary of State Hull held his regu¬ 
lar Press conference and as he draped himself over a high-backed chair, as 
was his wont, he showed very few signs that he was savouring one of the 
high moments of his public career. He announced in his usual sad-eyed 
way that he was very glad that it had been possible to hand to the Press 
the announcement of negotiations looking toward a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom and said that an announcement on negotiations with 
Canada would be available later. 12 

At the same moment at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
several defenders of the American Republic were offering resolutions in 
Congress to suspend the whole trade agreement programme. .They had 
hot yet heard of the British announcement, but were thinking of die 
Czechoslovakian trade agreement and the harm it would do to American 
manufacturers of shoes and pottery at a time of business recession and 
contracting home markets. 

Thus signs were beginning to appear that the high point of the trade 
programme might also prove its terminal point. Perhaps that was one 
of the reasons why Mr. Hull made his announcement almost as though he 
were speaking fines from a tragedy. Perhaps, too, he was thinking of 
how different the situation might have been had the principles which he 
advocated been adopted by the World Economic Conference five years 
before. Perhaps he was haunted by the thought that die announcement 
was now being made too late 


At the back of the Administration’s mind in all its trade negotiations was 
the theory that -whatever fluctuations took place in die volume of world 
trade, the proportionate amount ofethat trade enjoyed by the United 
States must remain steady. Its share, like the Irishman’s shadow, must 
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grow less. If two remote countries began to exchange goods 
between themselves in increasing volume, owing to factors which bore 
no relation to the rest of the world, there would be no discernible .reason 
why the United States trade should be affected one way or another. But 
the volume of world trade would undoubtedly be increased thereby, 
and gazing at their statistics, officials would conclude that the United 
States was being discriminated against somewhere by someone because 
her percentage of world trade seemed to be less. 

Though the American Isolationists believed that a high protective tariff 
should be thrown round the United States to keep home markets for 
American producers, they strongly objected to any arrangement between 
units of the British Empire designed to accomplish’ a similar purpose. 
They therefore objected to the Ottawa agreements. Any increased trade 
which followed their adoption was felt to have subtracted from the sum 
total of trade wliich the United States was entitled to enjoy. 

This theory received some support within the ranks of the Administra¬ 
tion. There would have been no objection had the whole Empire been 
treated as an economic unit with the colonies and Dominions surrounded 
by a common tariff wall as were the American territories and insular 
possessions; but, if the separate units of the Empire insisted that they were 
sovereign nations, then the tariff favours which they accorded each other 
and did not grant to the United States were felt to be unfair. 

The American dislike of the Ottawa Agreements was often placed on 
higher grounds than the mere desire of the American farmer to compete 
in the United Kingdom on better terms with the Dominion farmer, or the 
desire of the American manufacturer to compete in the Dominions on 
better terms with the manufacturers of the United Kingdom. The 
Ottawa Agreements, it was said, prevented certain nations of the world 
from achieving complete economic satisfaction. A favourite example was 
Germany, thwarted in her quest for raw materials. To buy copper or 
nickel from Canada, Germany must sell and Canada be ready to buy 
enough manufactured goods to get the necessary Canadian money. 

German manufacturers, however, found themselves competing with * 
British manufacturers, favoured by preferential tariffs. The Germans 
failed to make sales, Germany failed to get her raw materials, and thus 
became a nation with a grievance. The Ottawa Agreements, in other 
words, were held partly responsibly for the threat of war. 

The argument side-stepped the question of high tariffs. The German 
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lanufacturer was in a much better position when he had to compete with 
the British manufacturer in Canada than he was wh<?n he had to compete 


with the American manufacturer in the United States. The American 
manufacturer had an unrestricted market, while the German was handi¬ 
capped by a very high tariff. In Canada, both the Briton and the German 
were handicapped, though the former was slightly favoured. It was thus 
relatively harder for the German to get American dollars to buy, say, 
copper, than *it was to get Canadian dollars. 

In practice, the United States could not reject the principle of preferen¬ 
tial tariff agreements because she had such an arrangement; herself with 
Cuba. Some similar arrangement was also contemplated at that time with 
the Philippines, while there was a possibility that at some future date 
Congress would wish to protect ‘continental’ Americans from the com¬ 
petition of the ‘offshore’ Americans, such as Porto Ricans, with a lower 
standard of living. 

The most readily discernible obstacle to increased trade between Great 
Britain and the United States was the high American tariff. Great Britain 
had shown a readiness to purchase American goods; they were not kept 
out of the British market by high British tariff walls, but it was extremely 
difficult to pay for these purchases with British goods. Since Britain, 
in addition to having to pay for its American purchases, had also 
to find dollar exchange to pay its debts, the United States should 
have been buying far more from Britain dian Britain was buying from 
America. 13 


Though the commercial advantages of any trade agreement die United 
States was able to accept were not likely to be very great, the British 
Government, faced by the growing threat from the Dictator powers, felt 
that a closer economic bond with the United States would give it added 
moral strength. A breakdown in the negotiations would have encouraged 
the foes of democracy everywhere and in the United States would have 
provided the professional Anglophobes with a new grievance. 

After interminable discussion which dragged on through the summer 
of 1938, agreements were finally reached by mid-November between 
Britain and Canada on the one side and the United States on the other. 
British textiles, pottery, leather goods and more than a hundred assorted 
■categories benefited by reductions in the American tariff, while the 
United States received concessions mainly on its farm products. Canadian 
'willingness to forgo some of her preferential advantages in the British 
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ket was offset by compensatory reductions in favour of Canada in the 
American market. * 

An imposing ceremony took place on November 17th, 1938, in the 
East Room of the White House. The chief delegates sat on either side of 
the President at the table once used by Abraham Lincoln brought specially 
for the occasion from the White House museum, while a small army of 
experts sat in a semicircle to the rear on small gilded chairs. ‘The two 
documents are of historic significance’, Secretary Hull maintained. They 
furnished ‘concrete and powerful support for a future trend of world 
developments along the lines of increasing understanding and co-opera¬ 
tion among nations’. 

During the Anglo-American trade negotiations, the official American 
negotiators tried naturally to get as many concessions as they could. They 
argued with perfect sincerity, for example, that the British Imperial 
preference on Burmese rice was a violation of economic morality (the 
tariff question was often treated as though it was a branch of theology). 
They did not know that other members of the Administration in a Depart¬ 
ment where the New Deal Economic Isolationists were strongly en¬ 
trenched were cooking up a scheme to have the Cuban Government, in 
return for greater American preferences on Cuban sugar, increase its 
preferences on American rice which was not doing so well against Siamese- 
rice, despite the existing preferences. 

Mr. Hull made his speeches attacking barter, subsidies and State- 
controlled trade and woke up one morning to find the United States- 
subsidizing wheat and flour exports. Later a cotton subsidy plan was 
adopted, while the possibility of subsidizing other major crops of* which 
there was a surplus was actively discussed. 

The ink of the Anglo-American trade agreement was scarcely dry 
when the suggestion that Britain should take some of America’s surplus 
cotton and wheat in exchange for rubber and tin was sprung upon Lon¬ 
don. If the British Government, like the American Government, had 
owned surplus stocks of raw materials, the proposal might have had merit. 
But if it had to buy tin and rubber to get wheat and cotton, why not buy 
them directly instead of in a roundabout way? The objection was ob¬ 
vious: the British Government might not in that case have bought Ameri¬ 
can cotton and American wheat. In deference to Canada wheat was later 
dropped from the barter plan and it was confined to rubber and cotton. 

I he theory of the trade agreement policy was that Governments should 
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'qTKimulate or interfere with the free flow of goods through the use 
export subsidies, import embargoes, or exchange controls, but even 
before the Second German War broke out in Europe, the United States 
had adopted some of the methods of the totalitarian Powers. With the 
advent of the war, all belligerents, democratic and totalitarian, were 
forced to accept trade and currency controls. 

The Secretary of State, however, did not abate one iota of his faith in 
the trade agreements programme. Political commentators and writers 
have often presented the view that trade rivalries lead to war. Mr. Hull’s 
conception of trade was the very opposite; he looked upon it, not as a 
breeder of war, but a harbinger of peace. Often he expressed the view 
to his friends and intimates that if the wisdom of his theories had been 
accepted earlier, there would have, been no prolonged depression in the 
thirties, no Italian thrust against Ethiopia in 193 5 > no German threat of 
world domination. He even pressed his theories to what some would 
think the unnecessary extreme of arguing that there would have been no 
Japanese invasion of China if world commerce had flowed freely. 

Mr. Hull did not believe that die removal of trade restrictions depended 
upon an improvement in political conditions or that normal economic 
conditions would follow naturally and inevitably if political problems 
were solved. He looked at the situation from the opposite point of view 
and felt that the 1 improvement of economic conditions must come 
first. 

When war broke out in September 1939* hfo- st ^ kept £dth 
and argued that unless a trade agreement policy along the lines he advo¬ 
cated were adopted as the basis of the subsequent peace agreement, there 
would be a new depression and a new war. 

Some political advisers of President Roosevelt felt that no attempt 
should be made to renew the Trade Agreements Act when it expired on 
June 1 2th, 1940, since political opposition to the trade agreement pro¬ 
gramme was strong, and since it would be difficult to negotiate any new 
agreements during the war. But the Secretary insisted that the Act should 
be extended without qualification or amendment on the grounds that 
any concession would weaken the position of the United States at the 
coming peace discussion. 

When the new post-war construction period arrived, a world in which 
nations could live free and independent, trading with each other on a 
basis of equality, would have to be established. The Secretary felt that 
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United States might find itself the only country with suffieicmt 
authority and pqwer to take the lead in laying the foundations for a 
happier future. 


NOTES 

1 ‘It is certain that tjie most urgent economic effort still before the world is the restoration 

of price levels... Any competent study of the causes of continued abnormal levels of prices 
would at once establish the fact that the general price movement is world wide in character 
and international influences therefore have a part in them ... Price levels have been seriously 
affected by the abandonment of the gold standard by many countries ... I am well aware 
that many factors which bear upon the problem are purely domestic in many countries but 
the time has come when concerted action between nations should be taken in an endeavour to 
meet these primary questions/ — President Hoover in his message to Congress, December 
19th, 1932. , 

2 Others who made the pilgrimage with varying degrees of hopefulness were the Italian 
Finance Minister, Signor Guido Jung; Dr. Hjalmar Schacht of Germany; Prime Minister 
Bennett of Canada; Viscount Kikujiro Ishii of Japan; Finance Minister T. V. Soong of China; 
Ambassador Lc Breton of Argentina; SciiorJ. F. de Assis-Brasil ofBrazil; and Finance Minister 
Alberto Pani of Mexico. 

8 President Roosevelt’s May 16th message to the heads of the fifty-four nations, though 
mainly concerned with the Geneva Disarmament Conference, declared in addition that the 
London gathering ‘must establish order in place of the present chaos by a stabilization of 
currencies, by freeing the flow of world trade, and by international action to raise price levels. 
It must, in short, supplement individual domestic programmes for economic recovery by 
wise and considered international action*. 

The word ‘supplement’ indicated that the President believed that international action should 
be subordinated to each nation’s domestic recovery programme. 

Even more specific emphasis was laid on domestic recovery by Professor Moley in a radio 
address on May 20th: ‘In large part, the cures for our difficulties lie within ourselves. Each 
nation must set its own house in order and a meeting of representatives of all the nations is 
useful in large part, only to co-ordinate in some measure these national activities/ 

4 ‘There should be an agreement as to the fundamentals of the situation in a few weeks. 
That should equally apply to currency stabilization as well as trade barriers/ Mr. Hull an¬ 
nounced before leaving New York. 

fi Their impotence in tariff matters was brought home by a ludicrous incident. One tff the 
experts attached to the delegation from the Department of Commerce, evidently unaware of 
the political liberties he was taking, dug out a proposal for a horizontal ten per cent tariff cut 
and gave it to Secretary Hull to sign. The Secretary signed the document without reading 
it, and the Conference Secretariat thereupon issued it as a proposal of the American delegation 
and handed it to the Press. The evening papers carried a story of the ‘great American initia¬ 
tive’, but in the meantime a denial had been issued and the next morning’s papers were forced 
to treat the great initiative as the humorous interlude of the American delegation which had 
to renounce its ov/n child. 

8 “Our dollar is now altogether too greatly influenced by the accidents of international 
trade, by the internal policies of other nations, and by political disturbances in other continents, 

1 hereforc, the United States must take firmly into its own hands the control of the gold value 
of our dollar. This is necessary in order to prevent dollar disturbances from swinging us 
away from our ultimate goal, namely the continued recovery of our commodity prices/ 
The President then stated that he was authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to buy gold at whatever price he should determine. This was not a mere temporary measure 
to offset a temporary fall in prices, but a move towards a managed currency, ‘a policy and 
not an expedient’. 
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/take an illustration: if an ounce of gold cost $20 in paper currency and could be ex- 
rlged for 20 bushels of wheat, each bushel would then be worth $1.00. If the price of gold 
were increased to $40 an ounce, then, according to the commodity dollar theory, each bushel 
of wheat which had formerly been worth $1.00 would automatically become worth S2.00. 

8 The President discussed all monetary theories except the one which the United States had 
been following up to that date. ‘There is still much confusion of thought which prevents a 
world-wide agreement creating a uniform monetary policy’, he said. ‘Many advocate gold 
as the sole basis of currency; others advocate silver; still others advocate both gold and silver, 
whether as separate bases or on a basis with; a fixed ratio or on a fused basis.* 

9 World trade was declining, the President told Congress. ‘If American agricultural and 
industrial interests are to retain their deserved place in this trade, the American Government 
must be in a position to bargain for that place.’ 

Congress must delegate authority to negotiate in order to assurp foreign countries that the 
signature of the Administration would not be repudiated. ‘A promise to which prompt effect 
cannot be given is not an inducement which can pass current at par in commercial negotiations. 
— March and, 1934. 

10 ‘The complaints from some foreign countries that these duties have been placed unduly 
high can be remedied, if justified, by proper application to the Tariff Commission,’ President 
Hoover had promised at the time. The rate structure of any tariff Bill could not be perfect, 
he said, but ‘I believe that the flexible provisions can within reasonable time remedy inequali¬ 
ties; that this provision is a progressive advance and gives great hope of taking the tariff away 
from politics, lobbying, and log-rolling’. 

11 The Act, described in the preamble ‘as a means of assisting in the present emergency in 
restoring the American standard of living in overcoming domestic unemployment and the 
present economic depression . ..’, provided that whenever the President found ‘as a fact* that 
any existing duties or import regulations of the United States or any foreign country were 
restricting the foreign trade ‘of the United States and if the purposes previously outlined could 
be accomplished*, then he could enter into a foreign trade agreement within the limitations 
laid down. 
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The President was also given powers of reprisal. He could suspend the application of the 
reductions to any country ‘because of its discriminatory treatment of American commerce 
or because of other acts or policies which in his opinion tend to defeat the purposes* of the Act. 

To calm Congressional fears that payment of the war debts might be made dependent 
upon an increase by America of imports from the debtor countries, a section stated: ‘Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to give any authority to cancel or reduce in any manner a:.y of 
die indebtedness of any foreign country to the United States.* 

When the Trade Agreement Act was signed on June 12th, Secretary Hull stated: ‘li human 
experience has taught any lesson during the past four and a half years, it has demonstrated 
with certainty that the difficulties of international finance and the decline of international 
commerce have been among the most destructive factors in the most destructive depression.* 
He promised that the Act would be administered ‘not in a niggardly spirit, or upon apothecary 
scales, but with a broad view, of enlightened self-interest.* 

12 ‘Of course there have been no commitments of any kind on the part of either Govern¬ 
ment in respect to rates on any commodities. The question of whether the flexibility of the 
Ottawa Agreement is stiflicicnt for us to feci justified in going forward with negotiations with 
the United Kingdom has been one that we have had in mind, and that phase is now behind 
us. During the next thirty days — four weeks — persons may make suggestions pro and con 
as to the different commodities that might be listed for consideration, both for the purpose of 
hearings later and for the negotiations following the hearings . . . We hope, of course, 
ultimately to develop our trade arrangements with the chief portion of the nations of the world 
to whatever extent it may finally be worked out in a mutually satisfactory way’, the Secretary 
told die Press. 

13 Both the United Kingdom and the United States had large free fists; but putting them on 
one side, the British tariff (apart from the excise duties on spirits and tobacco) ran from 33 £ 
per cent ad valorem downwards, while the American ran from about the same level upwards 
till the stratospheric height of 85 or 90 per cent ad valorem was reached. 
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CHATTER VI . . 

AWAY FROM WORLD CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE NEUTRALITY ACTS 

The American Congressman, as he peeped out at the world from his 
ivory tower in the summer of 1934, found himself gazing at a gloomy, 
ominous, even threatening landscape. 

France was suffering from recurrent internal crises which were sapping 
her strength. The Disarmament Conference had once again changed« 
mattresses, but was still on the same death-bed. The Fiench were blaming 
the English for not making more commitments in the interest of Euro¬ 
pean security; the British were blaming the French for their refusal to 
swallow a moderate dose of German rearmament. Meanwhile, the 
Germans went ahead with their rearmament and already talked of en¬ 
circlement. 

Europe seemed to be falling into two rival groups which must in time 
come into conflict. The Far East, where Japan had successfully defied 
Britain and America, the League and the Kellogg Pact, was still an open 
sore. Mr. Churchill, watching the international card game, had^sked that 
the British Air' Force be doubled and redoubled (and had been told 
by the leader of the Liberal Opposition that he was using the language of 
a Malay running amuck). Economic nationalism had grown since the 
failure of the World Economic Conference. None of the problems 
which stood in the way of European appeasement were any nearer settle¬ 
ment, and the world seemed to be moving fast from a post-war to a pre¬ 
war era. 

No wonder the Congressman shuddered as he gazed and turned his 
thoughts to bolts and bars with which to insulate liimself from a prospect 
so unpleasing. He recalled his hope of sixteen years before that a world 
in which democracy would be safe and heroes could live fittingly would 
follow the Allied victory. The last war appeared now to have been fought 
in vain. Nothing was changed, except a few European boundaries; and 
those changes had created as many problems as they had settled. He was 
at one with practically the whole American population in thinking ‘never 
again'. America's entry into the last war was held to have been a tragic 
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^kc and the question was asked why such a mistake had been made. 
Who had misled the country? 

The Democratic landslide in the 1932 elections and the beginning of 
the New Deal had been accompanied by a violent reaction against the 
old gods of business and finance. The general public had turned with 
exaggerated anger against big businessmen and big bankers, particularly 
those with international connections. They were made scapegoats for 
the depression. Politicians vied with one another in unearthing new 
phases of their iniquity. It was an easy step from this view to the view 
that the United States had been tricked into war in 1917 by the hungry 
profit-seeking motives of international bankers and traders. 

When the French author, Francis Delaisi, accused international finance 
and business of encouraging warfare in the Far East in his Industries of War 
and Industries of Peace ; when the Secret International , published in London 
by the Union of Democratic Control, argued that although armament 
firms bore national names, they tended to organize themselves inter¬ 
nationally; when Fortune Magazine (March 1934) expanded these ideas 
in an article, ‘Arms and the Men’, every Congressman’s worst suspicion 
was justified and he felt at last that he had a factual basis for his instinctive 
feeling. 1 

What nonsense, felt the .Congressman, to argue about disputed bounda¬ 
ries, racial minorities, economic maladjustments; to talk of sanctions or 
collective security as a way of checking war. Find your international 
banker and jail him; take your munitions manufacturer and lock him up. 

The hypothesis had its simplicity to recommend it. Moreover, it freed 
the politicians from all responsibility for existing conditions. 

Towards the close of the 1934 session of Congress a group of Senators, 
headed by Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, saw their duty. The 
ends of patriotism and political publicity could alike be served by holding 
a Congressional committee of inquiry to discover facts to prove these 
theories. 

Some Congressional investigating committees approach their task with 
judicial calm and detachment. Those which attract most attention, how¬ 
ever, are often little more than witch hunts. The man who introduces a 
resolution for the investigation of a public scandal is by unwritten law 
appointed chairman of the investigation committee. Fie thus has a per¬ 
sonal interest in proving that the conditions which led him to introduce 
his resolution really exist. The committee members frequently behave 
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e prosecuting attorneys. They browbeat, chivvy and harry; assume 
all witnesses are guilty, and place obstacles in the way of their proving 
their innocence. Rules of equity and fair play are forgotten. The veriest 
hearsay is read into the record. 2 

Finally, to remove the last trace of impartiality, the Press are frequently 
summoned in advance of the proceedings and told what the evidence 
they are about to hear is going to prove. Their minds are thus conditioned 
to reading something alarming and portentous into the most harmless 
statements. It is surprising how formidable a trite fact can be made to 
appear when introduced by, ‘It was revealed under searching committee 
cross questioning to-day that. . .’ The main task of a Congressional com¬ 
mittee frequently seems to be to keep its proceedings on the front pages 
of the newspapers by providing some new wonder each returning day. 

The Munitions Committee had all the defects of the worst type of 
Congressional investigations. 3 While uncovering some valuable and even 
startling information about the munitions industry, it was so anxious to 
use the inquiry as a sounding board for popularizing an Isolationist foreign 
policy that its usefuhicss was lost. It might even be argued that the Sena¬ 
tors damaged the cause of peace which they sought to serve by leading a 
majority of the public to believe that co-operative action along the lines 
attempted by the previous Administration was unnecessary. All that 
had to be done to keep America at peace was to pass a neutrality law. 

The Committee not only set out to prove that any future European 
war would be fought for selfish and sordid motives and that the United 
States should, therefore, have no partin it; it also sought to prove that 
the United States’ entry into the last war was due to similar motives. It de¬ 
voted more time, in fact, to efforts to rewrite past history than to efforts 
to clarify future policy. The main reasons for the entry of the United 
States into the war in 1917, it decided, were loans, sales to belligerents, and 
subtle foreign propaganda. 

The appearance of Mr. Morgan to tell all in connection with British 
purchases from 1914 to 1917 was intended to be the high-light of the 
inquiry, but actually, it proved the obscuring shadow. Probably the only 
thing the general public now recalls about Mr. Morgan’s testimony is 
that a midget «was placed in his lap by an enterprising theatrical agent to 
the joy of the Press photographers. No man could have looked so sinister 
as Mr. Morgan had been made to appear unless he sprouted horns. Mr. 
Morgan in the flesh showed himself affable but bored. When he dozed 
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^gently in his chair during one of the Committee sessions, people began 
to ask whether, after all, he was not the only one who showed the right 
attitude. 
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Finally, the older members of the Democratic Majority in the Senate* 
who had grown more and more irritated at the reflexions which were 
being cast on their idol, President Wilson, could contain themselves no 
longer. They had kept silent while their younger colleagues had filled 
the papers with their revised version of pre-war history, which made 
them out to be either knaves or fools. But when young Senator Nye of 
North Dakota accused President Wilson of lying, it was too much. Their 
pent-up fury was released. 

‘Some checker-playing, beer-drinking back room of some low house 
is the only fit place for the kind of language which the Senator from 
North Dakota puts into the Record about a dead man, a great man, a 
good man .. .’, cried Senator Connolly of Texas, who had heard Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s war message as a young Representative. 

He suggested diat Senator Nye should read some of the debates ot the 
war period and learn the real reason and motives which inspired the men 
of those days. The Munitions Committee now told members, averred 
Senator Connolly: ‘You went into die war because some big bad wolf 
of a munitions maker and Mr. Lloyd George bulldozed you into the war, 
made you go into the war, fooled you into the war, conspired against 
you and dragged you in when you did not know it. Some international 
woman of the street, lurking at the comer of an alley, enticed Uncle Sam 
down the alley and got him into the war.’ 

Cried Senator Glass, as he pounded on his desk till his luiuckles bled: 
From time to time, it has been suggested in die newspapers that the 
members of this committee were going to present to the country shocking 
revelations. It remained until the day before yesterday to present any¬ 
thing of a shocking nature, and that was the unspeakable accusation against 
a dead President — dirt daubing the sepulchre of Woodrow Wilson/ 

But before it faded from the picture, the Mumrions Committee had 
succeeded in implanting a new idea in the minds of the American public — 
the idea that unrestricted war-time trade was dangerous and would lead 
the United States to war. Insistence upon ‘neutral rights’ had involved 
the United States in two world wars, that of 1812 and the First World War* 
Unless a check were placed on these rights, the United States would be 
drawn into war once again. American citizens must, therefore, be 
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rived of some of their rights when other countries were at war in t he 
wider interests of peace. The most extreme members of the Munitions 
Committee believed that the policy of political Isolation should be accom¬ 
panied in war-time by complete economic Isolation and that all trade with 
belligerents should be curbed. This was the direct antithesis of the doc¬ 
trine of freedom of the seas, supported by the old schpol Isolationists. 

The old Isolationists believed that the United States Government should 
see that the rights of American citizens to trade in accordance with the 
established rules of international law were not curtailed by either belli¬ 
gerent. The new Isolationists believed that the United States Government 
should itself curtail those rights. The old school insisted on trading with 
all belligerents alike, the new on restricting trade to all belligerents alike. 4 

The only feature which the two Isolationist schools had in common 
was their opposition to the new Administration theory of discrimination 
between belligerents. The Administration wished to lay more emphasis 
on America's duty as a World Power than on her rights as a neutral. It 
rejected the theory that the nation's only concern with foreign wars was 
to keep out of them. It had never quite accepted the view that among 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact there could be no neutrals, but it had 
attempted to secure powers from Congress which would have enabled 
it to discriminate between belligerent nations and impose an arms em¬ 
bargo on those whom it considered guilty of violating a treaty which 
the United States had not only accepted but initiated. 

The Administration had at first supported the idea of a Neutrality Act. 
It had hoped that some discretion might’be given it in the matter of em¬ 
bargoes, while it saw that European nations would, if a Neutrality Act 
were passed, at least know what the United States would do in time of 
war. Even if positive assistance could not be given to the Powers attempt¬ 
ing to enforce an embargo, the assurance for which they had clamoured 
at the London Naval Conference and at successive world disarmament 
conferences would be partially granted them. They would know in 
advance that the United States would not insist upon complete freedom 
oi the seas and unlimited enjoyment of neutral rights. 

While efforts to reconcile the various views of neutrality were being 
made, the threat of war was growing in the eastern Mediterranean. A 
clash between Italian and Ethiopian forces had occurred at Walla Walla 
and Ethiopia had appealed to the League. 
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The Munitions Committee, which had been examining the cause and 
cure of war9 throughout the spring and early summer under the leader¬ 
ship of Senators Nye and Vandcnberg, had succeeded in creating a picture 
of the international scene into which the conflict between Italy and 
Ethiopia could not at first be fitted. Wars, in the simple belief of these 
two Senators and their colleagues on the committee, were due to the 
Machiavellian activities of munition makers who fomented distrust and 
hostility in their own and other nations in order to reap extra profits. 
The Executive departments of the American Government, the War, Navy, 
and State Departments, were no better than they should be, while foreign 
governments universally were actuated by selfish, greedy, and material¬ 
istic motives. Idealism and a sincere desire for peace rarely existed outside 
the confines of the United States legislative halls. 

It was a little hard, even for the most convinced believer in the theory 
that wars were made by armament firms, to fit the Italian-Ethiopian clash 
into such a framework, but there was no reason why the parallel theory 
that foreign governments were actuated by selfishly materialistic motives 
should be abandoned. America’s wisest policy, therefore, was to draw 
in the hem of her garment and take refuge from contamination in the 
most splendid of isolations. 

It was in this spirit that the Senate, towards the end oe a crowded session, 
turned to the comprehensive problem of how to keep out ot the approach¬ 
ing war and all future wars and began to discuss the passage 01 a neutrality 
law. 6 

The State Department, seeing the shackles which were being prepared 
for it, hurriedly brought its influence to bear to check some of the more 
extravagant proposals such as a complete embargo on trade with all belli¬ 
gerents. It failed to secure freedom of action which would enables it to 
discriminate between a victim state and an aggressor, but it did succeed in 
postponing consideration of a permanent act till Congress could discuss 
the matter in a calmer atmosphere. A temporary six-months measure, 
signed by President Roosevelt on August 31st, 1935, provided for an 
embargo on arms, munitions and implements of war to be applied im¬ 
partially to all belligerents; forbade United States citizens to travel on 
vessels belonging to any belligerent except at their own risk, and estab- 
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-led a Munitions Control Board to license arms exports ill time of peace. 
Meanwhile, the European crisis grew. While Italy was mobilizing and 
Abyssinia appealing to the League, the United States did little to encour¬ 
age a settlement of the dispute either independently or in co-operation 
with the League Powers. The Munitions Committee was still sitting; 
isolation sentiment was growing, and the Administration appeared both 
unwilling and unable to counteract it with rival publicity of its own. 
The early attitude of the State Department gave a definite impression of 
retreat rather than of an attempt to hold the ground previously gained. 
No breath of life was blown into the skeleton structure so carefully pieced 
together by Mr. Stimson. The only audible sound from the grey granite 
building on Pennsylvania Avenue might well have been mistaken as a 
cry for basin, soap and water. 

Even a special appeal by the Emperor of Ethiopia (who had an Ameri¬ 
can adviser) on the eve of Independence Day, July 3rd, 1935, had brought 
forth no sympathetic response. The Secretary of State’s reply was little 
more than an acknowledgment. 6 

Some commentators in the Press, disappointed at the Administration s 
attitude, interpreted the Secretary’s position as being that the American 
Government had abandoned the Pact of Paris and no longer regarded it 
as the lodestone of its policy. This Mr. Hull indignantly denied. The 
Pact, he said on July 12th, was just as binding now as it had been in the 
past. But the opposition of the Congressional Isolationists to Adminis¬ 
trative policy was already having its effect. The President’s public state¬ 
ments were strongly tinged with isolationist views. On October 2nd, 193 5 > 
the Ethiopian Government protested to the League that Italian forces had 
violated the frontier near French Somililand. That very day at San Diego 
President Roosevelt declared: ‘Despite what happens m continents over¬ 
seas, the United States of America shall and must remain —as long ago 
the Father of our country prayed that it might remain — unentangled 
and free.’ 

The initiative had passed to Congress. Acting as the agent for Congress 
the President announced on October 5th that he was compelled to recog¬ 
nize ‘the simple and undisputed fact’ that a state of war within the mean¬ 
ing of the Neutrality Act existed between Italy and Ethiopia. He issued 
through the State Department a neutrality proclamation embargoing 
arms and munitions. The following day he warned Americans against 
travelling on ships of‘either belligerent’. (October 6th.) Since Ethiopia 
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^dssessed no navy this prohibition, though applied impartially in accor¬ 
dance with the letter of the Neutrality Act, in reality penalized Italy. 

If members of the League took military measures against Italy, they 
would under the Neutrality Act have to be treated as belligerents. So 
long, however, as they confined themselves to economic sanctions, the 
United States, though it could not assist them, would at least not embar¬ 
rass them. The Neutrality Act would, in fact, supplement the League’s 
economic sanctions (which went into effect on November 18th) while 
the League’s ban on credits was reinforced by the Johnson Act which 
deprived Italy, a war-debt, defaulter, of any recourse to the American 
money markets. There was no legal way, however, in which the United 
States could supplement the sanctionist states refusal to accept Italian im¬ 
ports. Neither was there any legal way in which the United States could 
embargo coal, oil, iron and steel, which the League wished to add to the 
list of the prohibited exports. 

The attitude was taken at Geneva that member states of the League 
should not be asked to accept the sacrifices involved in sanctions on essen¬ 
tial war materials if the only result would be to hand over a large section 
of their markets to a non-member state, that is, the United States. The 
President attempted to meet this difficulty by a further exercise of the 
powers which he held directly from the Constitution. He had already, 
on his own authority (October 5th), warned Americans that they traded 
at their own risk with either belligerent. Mr. Hull added five days later 
that this remark ‘certainly was not intended to encourage transactions 
with the belligerents’, though technically there was no legal prohibition 


against them. 7 

But the Administration’s attitude continued officially to be one ot 
impartiality. Its primary purpose was to avoid beulg drawn into war, 
its secondary purpose to discourage further hostilities without passing 
judgment on the merits of the conflict. In reply to an enquiry from the 
President of the League’s Committee of Co-ordination, Secretary Hull 
declared (October 26th) that the United States Government was pursuing 
‘an independent and affirmative policy’. He pointed out that: When it 
was found that hostilities actually existed between Ethiopia and Italy, this 
Government, acting on its own initiative, promptly announced a num¬ 
ber of basic measures primarily to avoid being drawn into the war and 
which also would not be without effect in discouraging war/ 8 

The American attitude towards the Italian-Ethiopian War showed die 
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tive strength of the rival foreign policy theories of the Administration 
and Congress. The strong isolationist sentiment which had been aroused 
throughout the country by the failure of Europe to solve its political 
difficulties, and which had been increased by the Munitions Committee 
enquiry, forced the Secretary of State from the beginning to adopt a far 
more cautious attitude than his predecessor, Mr. Stimson, had done in 
either of the Manchurian crises. 


There was a greater public awareness of foreign affairs; every step 
taken was subjected to far greater scrutiny, and all moves were criticized 
from the standpoint of whether or not they increasedthe chances of 
America’s becoming involved in war. 

The Administration’s efforts to discourage trade with the two belli¬ 
gerents at first had wide support. They satisfied the Isolationists who felt 
that no profits should be made out of the sale of death-dealing weapons 
and pleased those who believed that the United States should do what 
it could to support the efforts of the League. 

But they were not very successful, as the Secretary was forced to admit. 
Exports of copper, trucks, steel and scrap iron, which were essential war 
materials, continued to be shipped to Italy. 9 

The most delicate question of all was that of oil exports. The modern 
mechanized army no longer moved, as Napoleon said, on its stomach, 
but on its caterpillar tracks. The figures for the Department of Commerce 
from the beginning of the year 1935 showed that the monthly average 
American oil shipments had increased 600 per cent, compared with the 
1934 monthly average. 

It was clear that moral suasion was not enough, and the Administration 
was forced to the conclusion that the only effective way to check American 
trade with Italy and co-ordinate the American embargo and the League 
sanctions was to persuade Congress to write into the permanent Neu¬ 
trality Bill, which would have to pass before February 29th, 1936, clauses 
enabling the President to embargo essential war materials at his discretion. 


3 

Before Congress was asked to modify the Neutrality Act by giving the 
President greater discretionary authority, a debate had taken place in the 
Senate which revealed the strength of Isolationist sentiment. When the 
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ion began in January 1936 there was very little work on hand, so 
to fill in time, the President tossed to the Senate the World Court Treaty, 
which he expected would be ratified without any trouble, for it had been 
approved by the national conventions of both political parties. 

The conditions of entry to the World Court (the Permanent Court 
of International Justice) had been expressly designed to meet America’s 
susceptibilities, according to the specifications of the Senate Isolationists 
themselves. Ten years previously, in January 1926, the Senate had ratified 
a World Court Treaty with five reservations. The League accepted the 
first four, but modified the fifth. Originally, this had provided that no 
advisory opinion could be given in which the United States ‘has or claims 
an interest’. Under the ‘Root formula’, accepted by the Hoover Ad¬ 
ministration in December 1929, this was changed to a provision which 
would have permitted the United States to use her influence to have any 
request for an advisory opinion to which she objected withdrawn. If 
unsuccessful, she could then resign from the Court without prejudicing 
her case. 

The merits or demerits of this particular formula, however, were 
scarcely touched upon in the cat-and-dog fight* which developed between 
isolationists and non-isolationists over the general question of whether 
the United States was to take a greater share of world responsibility or 
maintain her traditional policy of isolation. The precepts of the founding 
fathers were quoted with religious fervour. One hundred per cent Ameri¬ 
canism had a field day. Not a Senator cracked a smile when Senator 
Huey Long declared: *1 do not intend to have these gentlemen whose 
names I cannot even pronounce, let alone spell, passing upon the rights 
of the American people’; or when Senator Gore invoked the shade of 
Thomas Jefferson, founder of the Democratic Party, and cried with deep 
emotion: ‘I conjure his descendents and his disciples in this body to give 
heed to the voice of our father. Lest we forget, lest we forget, I ask 
that the clerk commence reading with the paragraph numbered 295 trom 
the Jeffersonian encyclopedia.’ 

The chief serious point made by the opponents of the Court was that 
it was a political body, and they cited as proof the rejection of the Austro- 
Gcrman customs union. The Administration seemed surprised a 1 * the 
storm it had aroused and made little effort to control it. The President 
probably felt, till too late, that the necessary two-thirds majority was safe. 
A violent radio speech by Father Coughlin, a priest of Canadian origin, 
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had secured a large following by regular Sunday talks in which reli¬ 
gious instruction played a minor role, tipped the scales on the isolationist 
side. He urged all his listeners to communicate with their Senators if 
they wished to save their country from entangling European alliances. 
As the debate drew to its close, telegrams of protest were flowing into the 
Senatorial offices by the basket-load. The waverers were impressed, and 
when the final vote was taken, the majority in favour was only 52 to 36 — 
seven less than was required for the two-thirds majority necessary for the 
ratification of a treaty under the Constitution. 

While entry into the World Court had been attacked in an emotional 
manner, its defenders had only been lukewarm in their advocacy. They 
had been conscious of the latent opposition throughout the country to 
any form of international action; what they had not realized Was that it 
could be mobilized with such speed. The World Court debate created a 
new technique for influencing Congressional votes. Small organized 
pressure groups were ineffective when a skilled rhetorical magician could 
at a moment’s notice tap the vast reservoir of unorganized opposition 
and pull tens of thousands of protests from the air. 

The World Court debate showed that the chances of the President’s 
obtaining a Neutrality Act which would permit him to place an embargo 
on oil and other essential war materials was very slim. Wheq an Adminis¬ 
tration Bill was introduced in the House which would have given the 
President authority to restrict exports of war materials to normal peace- 
there was an immediate outcry both in and out of 
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time quantities, 


Congress. 

The two criticisms- most frequently heard were that ‘You should not 
change the rules in the middle of the game , and that the President was 
asking for authority to impose sanctions and ‘sanctions meant war’. So 
much opposition was aroused by the section proposing an embargo on 
‘war materials* that the Administration leaders decided to abandon it. 
They had no wish to inject a controversial foreign policy issue into the 
approaching Presidential election campaign. Moreover, tariff experts 
were tearing their hair over the administrative difficulties involved in 
keeping exports to ‘normal amounts’. The Bill was pruned of its objec¬ 
tionable features and accepted in the House of Representatives by the 
overwhelming majority of 353 to 27. 10 

The Senate debate on the Bill ranged over the whole field of American 
history, international rights and duties, the history of collective action, 
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e faults, of all foreign countries except Austria, Hungary an 9 
umania. These three were praised for remaining neutral and refusing 
to impose sanctions against Italy, despite the League theory that neutrality 
was impossible under the Covenant. 

The Act finally accepted by both Houses of Congress at the end of 
February 1936 contained no trace of the ‘flexibility’ or ‘discretionary 
power which the President had originally asked for. It was an extension 
of the temporary Act with the two major changes. Belligerents were 
prevented from borrowing money in the United States, and Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries were excepted from the Act s provisions provided they w*ere 
not co-operating with a non-American state or states. They would not 
be exempt, that was to say, if they joined with their fellow League mem¬ 
bers in military operations against Italy. # 

The conflict between Administration and Congress fought over the 
Neutrality Bill was a victory for Congress. The Administration retreated 
from its position in the face of strong opposition coupled with the desire 
to keep foreign policy out of the November elections, xhe Hoare-Laval 
compromise was scarcely mentioned during the debate, though the 
theory has since been advanced that disgust for its terms was a major 
reason for Cdngress rejecting the Administration Bill. 

The attitude of the American public towards the Italian-Ethiopian 
campaign was mixed. As between Italy and Ethiopia, sympathies were 
overwhelmingly on the side of the Ethiopians, but this did not imply 
support for British policy at Geneva. No foreigner since Saint Augustine 
has been particularly impressed with the angelic qualities of t le English 
and in this, instance there was a powerful motive for presenting the British 
action in the worst possible light. The theory that any country would be 
ready to risk a war for an abstract principle was simply not believed. 

If it could be demonstrated that Britain was acting fiom sordid moth cs 
then there would be less chance of American emotions becoming aroused 
and the country being dragged into war. Sometimes consciously, some¬ 
times unconsciously, the reasons for the British demand for sanctions 
Were misrepresented. 

The stock explanation during the first period of the war was that the 
rival imperialisms of Great Britain and Italy had come into conflict. 11 
Italy was trying to expand in a region which Britain considered her own 
preserve. Her ‘life-line of Empire’ through the Mediterranean was 
threatened. Therefore she was determined to resist Italian expansion. 
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y was already strategically situated in the middle of the Mediter¬ 
ranean athwart the British life-line and the acquisition of a land-locked 
empire would not appreciably change the situation, but the critics were 
ready for that too. The crux of the matter was Lake Tana. Britain could 
never afford to see its waters, which fed the Nile, under the control of a 
rival power. 

The terms ‘Have’ and ‘Have-Not’ nations were invented to throw 
light on the situation. Italy was a ‘Have-Not’ nation and Britain was a 
‘Have’ nation. If a ‘Have’ nation like Britain stood in the way of a ‘Have- 
Not’ like Italy and adopted a high moral tone because Italy was treating 
Haile Selassie as Britain had treated Cetawayo (or, for that matter, as 
America had treated Tecumseh) her true motive was obviously pure 
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selfishness. 

While the British Government w'ere accused of using the League as 
an instrument of imperialism, the Labour Opposition were accused of 
supporting the Government policy because it provided a method of 
smashing a form of government which they disliked, the Fascist regime 
of Mussolini. 

The French, .on the whole, were felt to be behaving better, though 
naturally not through any abstract devotion to international morality. 
The French were in no mood to be drawn into war as a pawn in Britain s 
determination to be supreme in the Mediterranean. Moreover, they 
wished to preserve Italy as an ally against Hitler. But the consequences of 
French policy at least tended to preserve peace while British policy oper¬ 
ated against the preservation of peace. Britain was even accused of 
violating the Kellogg Pact by using force as an instrument of national 
policy to gain her ends against Italy. 12 

An impression that subtle propaganda was mainly responsible for 
dragging America into the last war had been created by the Munitions 
Committee and books such as Road to War by Mr. Walter Millis. It was 
felt to be just as important to distrust British intentions as to discredit 
British motives. Apprehension was almost as strong among American 
commentators as cynicism. Some saw a discreditable motive behind 
every action, others a British propagandist behind every bush. 

The most terrifying feature about the British propagandist vras an 
elusiveness equal to that of the Scarlet Pimpernel. Nobody ever dis¬ 
covered a genuine specimen. 13 Many British visitors, including Sir Nor¬ 
man Angell, Mr. George Lansbury and the Archbishop of York were 
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Ifeed upon as purveyors of the British imperialist point of.view and 
their denials were met with knowing smiles. 

Then on December 8 th came the leak from Paris of the terms which 
Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval had drafted as a basis for a negotiated 
Italian-Ethiopian peace. This peace effort should have convinced the 
American public that Britain was not engaged in a personal vendetta 
against Italy, dragging the League behind her to serve the cause of threat¬ 
ened British Imperialism. It should, in the light of America’s past attitude, 
have been welcomed as an effort to end the rivalries which America feared 


might precipitate a new world war. 

Instead, it was greeted with joy as proof of Britain’s perfidy. True, 
there had been a slight error in deducing the particular brand of iniquity 
of which she was guilty. She apparently did not wish to provoke a war in 
order to smash Italian Imperialism, but wished to do the precise opposite 
and avoid a war by yielding to Italian Imperialism. But that made no real 
difference. The one policy could be condemned as easily as the other. 14 

The troops of Marshal Pietro Badoglio reached Addis Ababa, the 
Ethiopian capital, on May 5th, 1936. The United States refused to recog¬ 
nize the conquest under the non-recognition doctrine, but Italy s occupa¬ 
tion of the whole of the country roused less indignation than the partial 
occupation contemplated in the Hoare-Laval agreement. 


After a sweeping victory in the 1936 elections, the President turned 
once again to the problem of securing more discretionary authority in 
the administration of the Neutrality Act. As he had explained in signing 
the first Neutrality Law on the last day of August I 935 : Congress 

and no Executive can foresee all possible future situations. History is 
filled with the unforeseeable situations that call for some ffejdbility of 
action.’ 

The President’s prophecy was fulfilled when the civil war'in Spain, 
which had broken out in July 1936, ceased to be a local and became an 
international problem, a definite threat to world peace. 

Consular representatives in Spain were told on August 7th, 1936, that 
in conformity with its well-established policy of non-interference with 
internal affairs in other countries, either in time of peace or in event of 
civil strife’, the United States would refrain from any interference what¬ 
soever. This attitude met with universal approval, for in the early stages 
°f the war, emotions had not been aroused one way or another, and the 
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^Jvailing feeling was that the United States traders, and the munitions 
firms should not be permitted to make ‘blood profits. 

Although there was no legal reason why arms should not be shipped 
to a nation in civil war, the Munitions Control Board was able to per¬ 
suade most applicants for licences to withdraw their requests. One, 
however, Robert Cuse, refused to forgo his chances of a profitable and 
perfectly legal transaction. He obtained licences to ship eighteen planes, 
411 aircraft motors and a number of spare parts to Bilbao for the Madrid 
Government. The President publicly characterized his action as unpat¬ 
riotic’ and requested Congress to pass a resolution forbidding arms exports 
to either side as a temporary measure until a permanent Neutrality Act 
could be drafted which would include a clause dealing with civil war. 
The joint resolution was passed on January 8 th, 1937, with one adverse 
vote in the House and none in the Senate. 

Ill-luck seemed to dog each effort the President made to secure a Neu¬ 
trality Act to his liking" The first Act had to be passed hurriedly at the 
end of the 1935 session, because of the threat of war between Italy and 
Ethiopia, and was limited to six months. The second Act was debated dur¬ 
ing 1936, an election year, and hurried to a conclusion to enable Congress- 
men to get back to their constituents. It was limited to twelve months. 

Now that die President’s demand for discretionary authority was 
brought forward for the third time, everybody in the Administration 
hoped that it could be granted. The election had given the President 
enormously increased prestige throughout the country. The Spanish 
Civil War, which might have forced hasty consideration ot the problem, 
had been taken care of by a separate resolution. So optimistic were 
Administration officials at securing discretionary authority for the Presi¬ 
dent that Mr. Runciman, President of the British Board of Trade, who 
. came to explore the possibilities of an Anglo-American trade agreement, 
returned home convinced that if there were a European war, American 
neutrality plans would not work to the disadvantage ot the British. 

The Senate drafted a rigid Bill on the old lines, but the House, more 
susceptible to Administration influence, included a section whic gave 
the President power to add raw materials to the embargo list at his is- 
cretion. When the Senate and House versions came to be discusse in 
joint committee to adjust differences, it was hoped that Administration 
pressure would force the Senate conferences to yield. But by this time, 
the President had another and far more serious fight on his hands-the 
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iccessful attempt to increase the membership of the Supreme Court 
in order to secure a majority less hostile to New Deal measures. 

Battle could not be engaged on two fronts at once, and a compromise 
Neutrality Bill was accepted so that the Administration could devote 
. its full attention to the Court fight. This third Neutrality Act was passed 
in May 1937, a few days before the old Act expired. It re-enacted most, 
features of the old Act, and in addition gave the President authority for 
two years in a so-called ‘cash and carry 9 section to issue a list of essential 
war materials which belligerents could purchase only if they paid cash for 
them, provided ownership was transferred before the goods left America 
and shipment was not made in American vessels. This section, however, 
had to be applied impartially to all belligerents. 

Such a provision would have made it more difficult for Italy to obtain 
oil during the Ethiopian war, but would not have made it impossible. In 
the event of a major European war, the Democratic countries which had 
the cash and sea power would benefit, for they could buy the war mater¬ 
ials on the ‘cash and carry’ list more easily than the Totalitarian Powers. 
Despite this the Isolationists accepted the ‘cash and carry’ clause because 
it meant that goods exported to belligerents would not be American 
owned when they left American ports and would not be on American 
ships, so that their fate would be of little importance to the Ameri¬ 
can public and there would be no danger of reviving the angry 1914-17 
controversy over neutral rights. 

As the civil war in Spain continued sympathies of the American public 
became deeplv divided. Those who were most conscious of the fact 
that the rebel General Franco was supported by Germany and Italy began 
to agitate for the repeal of the arms embargo so that the Madrid Govern¬ 
ment, the only legally recognized government, could purchase Ameri¬ 
can arms. Those who were most conscious of the fact that the Madrid 
Government was antagonistic to the Catholic Church and sympathized 
with Soviet Russia took the opposite point of view. 

Senator Nyc, who had done more than any other man to convince the 
American public that if they exported munitions to a. country at war, 
they would be dragged into that war and who had repeatedly.argued that 
it would be unneutral to ‘change the rules in the middle ot the game’, was 
ky a strange irony the author in the spring of 1938 of the resolution to 
repeal the Spanish embargo for which he had voted the previous January. 

Senator Nye, like many other Isolationists, believed that the best 
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dthod of avoiding European entanglements was always to oppose 
British policy whatever it happened to be. When the Spanish war started 
he believed that Great Britian might sell arms to the Madrid Government 
and, therefore, he was opposed to the United States selling them. When 
Britain adopted a policy of non-intervention his desire to follow the 
opposite policy to that of Great Britain was stronger than his fear that the 
sale of arpis would lead the United States into war. 15 

Congress had voted the Spanish arms embargo on January 8th for the 
duration of the ‘civil strife now obtaining in Spain’. The President had 
also proclaimed an embargo under the Neutrality Act on May ist, 1937. 
The Administration took the view that even if this proclamation were 
revoked, the arms embargo voted by Congress on January 8th, 1937, 
would remain in effect. 

Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
finally asked Mr. Hull on May 3rd, 1938, for the Administration’s view 
on repealing the embargo. Mr. Hull told him in a letter dated May 12th 
that the Administration was opposed to repeal. In August 1936 it had 
become evident, Mr. Hull explained, that outside powers were interven¬ 
ing in the Spanish Civil War, ‘thus creating a real danger of a spread of 
the conflict into a European war with the possible involvement of the 
United States’. After the Administration’s attitude was made known 
the matter was dropped, to the relief of many Congressmen who rea¬ 
lized that however they voted they would antagonize powerful sections 
of their constituents. 

The main outlines of American neutrality legislation had become fixed 
with the passage of the 1937 Act. The outcome of three years’ dispute was 
a Modified truimph for the Munitions Committee, and a rebuff for the 
Administration, which could not discriminate between nations in apply¬ 
ing the Act. It was also a rebuff for the supporters of neutral rights; the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas was drastically modified. 

The so-called ‘discretionary’ features of the 1937 Act, which expired in 
May 1939, were only discretionary in the sense that they might or might 
not be applied. Once the President had decided to apply thenij they had 
to be applied impartially. Even this limited discretion was criticized by 
the Isolationists on the ground that the President could carefully select 
his list of ‘essential war materials’ which had to be paid for and taken 
away in non-American vessels to aid one side. 

The fact that a wanton attack might be made by one nation on another 
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fasyinattcr with which Congress refused to concern itself. It had no inteit^ 
on of permitting Uncle Sam to become Uncle Samaritan. As a disinter¬ 
ested bystander, he could promise (by imposing an arms embargo) not to 
trip the policeman up when he attempted to check the criminal, but he 
was forbidden to take any part in the chase. 

The purpose of Congress in passing the Neutrality Acts was to place 
restraints on the American citizen to prevent his getting into dangerous 
situations which might lead to death or injury, not so much for his own 
protection, as to prevent a wave of national anger rising against the nation 
responsible. 

Another purpose of Congress was to restrain the President from carry¬ 
ing out a programme of which Congress disapproved. It was an effort 
to block the Executive’s Constitutional powers over the nation’s foreign 
policy by interposing a rival policy based on the equally legitimate powers 
granted in the Constitution to the Legislative arm of the Government. 

Thq fact that the first test of neutrality legislation should have been in 
the Mediterranean area was of great help to Congress in its efforts to 
check the President, for the public instinctively distrusted any tiling which 
appeared even remotely to involve the United States in European politics. 

But the President found, with a certain amount of satisfaction, that 
strict legal impartiality could be one-sided in its results. Itah. for example, 
was more affected by the warning that Americans who travelled on bel¬ 
ligerent liners did so at their own risk than was land-locked Ethiopia. 
This discovery was later to lead to efforts at drafting neutra it) egis ation 
which, while maintaining the attitude of impartial treatment upon which 
the Isolationists insisted, would in effect aid those nations w ic 1 t le 

Administration wished to aid. , n 

Secretary of State Stimson had once described the effect ot the Kc ogg 
Pact: ‘Hereafter, when two nations engage in armed conflict, either one 
or both of them must be wrongdoers — violators of this general treaty 
law. We no longer draw a circle about them and treat them with die 
punctilios of the duellists’ code. Instead, we denounce them as lawbreakers. 

The Neutrality Acts rejected this conception. The only circle their 
authors drew was the one around the United States. While the possibility 
that one nation might be less responsible for war dian another could not 
be denied entirely, the Isolationists argued that the United States had no 
concern with moral judgments. She must be equally severe with the 
outlaw and those hunting the outlaw. She had no business to try to 
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xevent war from breaking out, nor should she make any attempt to bring 
about the settlement of a dispute after the war had started. Her sole con¬ 
cern was to remain inside her charmed circle and trust that the conflict 
would pass her by. 

Though the word ‘neutrality’ was used to describe these ideas, Congress 
was really concerned with ‘security’, with the problem of preventing the 
United States from being dragged into war. The possibility that the 
United States might be forced to engage in any war which was not ‘some¬ 
body else’s war’ was not considered. The Neutrality Act was intended 
to provide a funk hole into which the United States could crawl when 
the guns went off. From time to time attempts were made to find a better 
shelter but the purpose of the search was always the same. 16 


NOTES 

1 “According to the best accountancy figures’, said the Forti me article, ‘it cost about $25,000 
to kill a soldier during the World War. One class of big businessmen never denounced this 
extravagance. For every time a burst shell fragment found its way into the brain, the heart, 
or intestines of a man in the front line, a great part of the $25,000 found its way into the 
pockets of these men, the armament makers.’ 

2 A statement by an American arms salesman that the personal intervention of George V 
had caused a valuable contract he was about to secure to go to a British rival \vas, for example, 
accepted without question by the Munitions Committee. 

3 The attitude its members adopted towards their victims can be gauged from the descrip¬ 
tion applied to them by Senator Nyc, the Committee Chairman, He adopted the phrase 
'public enemy’ usually applied to kidnappers and other gangsters. 

‘To-day we think of “public enemies’’ as those who threaten and kill for profit’, he told the 
Senate. ‘With a war looming on the European horizoti, let us broaden our definition. “Public 
enemies” should be those among us who do the tilings which result in having other people 
killed for their own profit. 

‘Public enemy No. 1 should be the munitions maker, who wants to sell his powder and 
poison gas, and sends it in American ships, wrapped up in the American flag, manned with 
American seamen, to be sunk by submarines and bombing planes. The result of his act will 
inevitably drag us into war. 

‘Public enemy No. 2 is the banker who raises money to pay for the munitions. . . and who 
lures die public into believing there is both profit and honour in this blood money . .. until 
that time when he can no longer tell the difference between profit and honour. 

‘Public enemy No. 3 is the industrialist who knows that the only way to get Fascism estab¬ 
lished in America is to get the country into war, with all the military dictatorship that involves.’ 

4 The conflict between the two Isolationist schools of thought was w r ell illustrated by an 
argument between the veteran advocate of freedom of the seas, Senator Borah, and his 
younger colleague. Senator Bone, an active member of the Senate Munitions Committee, 
during one of tli^ many subsequent debates on neutrality legislation (March 1st. 1937}: 

Mr. Bone: ‘J cannot bring myself to believe that we ought to call into existence an army of 
boys who must die in the horrible fashion that they are going to die in the next war in order 
to preserve the tiling called war trade. In other words, we have to lay the rights, the welfare, 
the dollars and cent s of hucksters in one pan of the scales and in the other pan lay the lives of 
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ps hundreds of thousands of boys. I, for one, do not believe our national honour] 
aged because, forsooth, Mr. du Pont will lose the sale of a cargo of powder. . . .’ 

Mr. Borah: ‘Mr. President, we found out during the early days of the World War that 
somebody'aside from Mr. du Pont was interested in economic conditions.... 

‘We know that no nation ever found security or economic justice through surrendering its 
just and essential rights. Therefore, there are some things which the Senator would fight for, 
and some things which we would all fight for.* 

Mr. Bone: ‘I think almost any price we can pay to keep out of war is worth while; for the 
next war, if it takes in as many nations as the last, will probably destroy our civilization....’ 

Mr. Borah: ‘In discussing these matters I think we have given too much credence to the 
theory that we were drawn into the World War by reason of our trade and our trade embroil¬ 
ment . . . We were not neutral in mind or thought for longer than about sixty days after the 
World War started. We thought Germany represented a system which was at war with our 
system; and as the war went on, we became convinced that it was a fight for the preservation 
of civilization. Whether rightly or wrongly, we rapidly readied the conclusion that two 
philosophies of life were fighting for supremacy. If matters had gotten co the point where the 
Allies were being defeated, in my opinion the United States would have gone into the 
World War in what it would have called self-defense, regardless of any question of dollars 
and cents and trade.’ 

6 Isolationist fears that Europe was on the verge of war had been increased by the adoption 
of the British White Paper of March nth, 1935 . proposing a moderate measure of rearma¬ 
ment despite vigorous Labour and Liberal opposition and by Hitler s proclamation of March 
16th announcing universal military service in defiance of the Versailles Treaty. 

8 The Secretary answered that his Government hoficd that: \X hatever the facts or merits 
of the controversy may be, the arbitral agency dealing with the controversy may be able to 
arrive at a derision satisfactory to both of the Governments immediately concerned. He 
added that his Government would be ‘loath to believe that either of them would resort to 
other than pacific means’ of settling their dispute. 

? ‘Our people might well realize’, said Mr. Hull, ‘that the universal state of business un¬ 
certainty and suspense on account of the war is seriously handicapping business between all 
countries, and that the sooner the war is terminated, the sooner the restoration and stabilization 
of business in all parts of the world, which is infinitely more important than trade with the 
belligerents, will be brought about.* ^ 

8 On October 30th President Roosevelt insisted that ‘This Go\ emment is determined not 
to become involved in the controversy*, but at the same time lie urge mcncan citizens to 
forgo ‘tempting trade opportunities’ which might prolong the war. Secretary HuhI issued a 
statement of his own the same day recalling the President s statement o c o ir 5th and his 
own of October 10th warning Americans that they traded with either beUigerent at them 
own risk. He urged citizens not to make war profits at the expense o mman ves an 

fl ‘According to recent Government trade reports, a considerably increased amount of 
these is being exported for war purposes*, Mr. Hull said on November 15th- us increase, he 
added, was directly contrary to the wish of the Administration, as it is also contrary to the 
general spirit of the recent Neutrality Act*. . . . . . , . . . 

10 The following extracts from the debate will show the general spirit m which the neutra¬ 

lity question was approached by the Isolationist majority in Congress. T.ie American people 
have shown on.more than one occasion their wholehearted opposition to the League of 
Nations, the World Court, or any of its offshoots. Yet, for many months now, those nations 
comprising the League of Nations through the use of subtle propaganda have attempted to 
commit tliis country to a policy which would have meant the carrying out of their own ends’, 
said Congressman Healy. . , 

‘It should be entitled a joint resolution to make the United states ot America an ally of 
Great Britain in any war in which Great Britain may be engaged’, said Congressman Ludlow, 
later to become nationally known for his war referendum resolution. 

‘The Administration Bill was designed to give the President a blank power of attorney, to 
take sides in any war in which he might wish to participate*, said Congressman Christianson. 

11 The late Mr. Frank Simonds, one of the most influential commentators on foreign 
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ill an article in the December Atlantic Monthly found that ‘Tory policy was driving 
. i^ahtry to war which visibly had its origins in the clash between British and Italian 
imperialism*. * 

12 The Scripps-Howard Press accused Britain of having violated the Kellogg Pact. An 
editorial appearing in the newspapers belonging to this powerful chain on November 7th 
dec lared: ‘It is impossible to escape the impression that for weeks Britain as the stronger povver 
has been guilty of violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Briand-Kellogg Pact outlawing 
war as an instrument of national policy. Long before the League of Nations took action at 
Geneva, Britain concentrated her powerful armada in the Mediterranean in a demonstration 
against Italy ... Why the mobilization? The only plausible answer is that Britain was using 
war—or the threat thereof—as an instrument of national policy' to gain her ends against 


13 A writer in theLIearst Press, after several paragraphs devoted to describing Britain’s bid 
for American sympathy headlined ‘War Propaganda Laid to British; Effort believed made to 
control United States News at London’, decided to initiate the American public into the 
methods used. ‘They have consisted chiefly,in keeping Ambassador Bingham fully informed ; 
of every development in the European situation from the British standpoint.’ 

The Hcarst newspapers were particularly angry with the Archbishop of York. He was 
accused of a ‘most offensive attempt to influence American public opinion against Italy, with 
whom our relations are those of friendship, and in favour of a policy which is essentially 
British, and with which we do not intend to become involved*. 

14 There was some support for the Hoare-Laval agreement. Individual Isolationists, such as 
Professor Edwin Borchard of Yale, complained of the ‘sham morality’ that prevented a com¬ 
mon-sense solution of the Ethiopian affair. The Scripps-Howard papers felt: All peace save 
a dictated peace is by compromise. Nobody gets all he wants .. . Unless this war can be 
stopped, and soon, the whole world may be drawn in. Should that happen, the price of peace 
might be civilization itself.’ 

15 When the special embargo resolution was adopted January 6th, 1937, Senator Nye said: 
‘lam not entertaining a sympathy with either side.* He made no plea on behalf of the Loyalists, 
no attack upon the Franco Government. But he saw a grave danger unless the resolution was 
adopted that the United States might be led to co-operate indirectly with France and Britain. 
‘What are we going to do if next week or the following week Great Britain and France make 
up their minds that since other powers in Europe are arming one side in Spain, it is only fair 
to arm the other side, and there is a chance of our expediting and speeding the end of the 
difficulty there by selling arms to the Loyalist forces in Spain?’ 

16 The difference between the League theory of ‘sanctions’ and the American theory of 
'neutrality* was thus expressed in a speech on May 6th, I93^» by Senator Thomas. The 
primary object of sanctions is to stop or prohibit war. The primary object of our neutrality 
is to keep America out of war. The sanction theory is based upon an acceptance of a moral 
attitude that war is bad, that it is of universal concern and, therefore, should be prohibited. 
The neutrality theory does not consider the moral question nor does it accept the idea of wars 
beine a matter of universal concern. War is not condemned by the law; it is merely assumed 
to exist. Our neutrality’s purpose is one of expediency.’ 
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PARALLEL LINES DONT MEET IN THE FAR EAST 

A minor skirmish at Lukouchiao in North China on the night of July 
7th, 1937, fanned into flame the conflict between China and Japan which 
had been smouldering since the Manchurian crisis of 1931-32. It also put 
an end to the hopeful-efforts which the Administration had been making 
to find a common ground on which democratic and dictator Powers 
could meet in a spirit of peace and friendliness. 

That same day the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, had 
niade a remarkable speech in which he presented his diagnosis of what 
was wrong with the world together with his prescription for its cure and 
a brief resume of what had brought about its illness. The trouble started, 
he maintained, at the end of the First German War. Both victors and 
vanquished were confronted with the difficult task of redirecting a 
national economy devoted exclusively to destructive purposes into the 
productive channels of trade and industry. The vanquished in addition 
had to cope with the breakdown of the social structure. If the statesmen 
of the rime had possessed more vision and shown more willingness to 
collaborate, Mr. Welles argued, the world would not again be staring a 
new catastrophe in the face. There was still hope, however, that agree¬ 
ment might be reached between the two rival groups into which Europe 
had fallen. 1 

This speech marked the high tide of American support for universal 
appeasement. During the early months of the year the American sky 
had been filled with the rich after-glow of the successful Pan-Americai 
Peace Conference at Buenos Aires that winter. The Secretary of State 
and his fellow policy makers hoped that by suitable advice and counsel, 
though of course with no advance commitments, they might be able 
to evoke in Europe an equally co-operative spirit as that shown by the 
nations of the New World. A trade concession here, a friendly gesture 
there, an acknowledgment, perhaps, that the dictator Powers had been 
misjudged in the past and at times been more sinned against than sinning 
n hght turn their thoughts away from war and aggression to trade and 
peaceful economic progress. 
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ne full co-operation of Great Britain was sought in this task. 2 Great 
hope was also placed in the mission of Paul van Zeeland, the Belgian 
Prime Minister, who had been charged with the task of finding a basis 
for world economic collaboration, and in the Oslo group of Powers 
(die Scandinavian countries, Holland and Belgium) who were looked 
upon as ‘neutrals’ in the sense in which the United States imderstood 
neutrality, nations with no historical reasons for disliking other nations, 
with no other desire but to mind their own business in peace. 

The renewed outbreak’ of international lawlessness in the Far East did 
not cause these hopes to be abandoned immediately, but the belief that a. 
better world could be built on a basis of friendship with the dictator 
Powers began to change; slowly to a conviction that if such a world were 
built, it would be despite them. 

President Roosevelt was confronted with a choice between the pre¬ 
cedents set during the previous Far Eastern crisis when American policy 
was based solely on the Kellogg Pact and the principles laid down by the 
Neutrality Act which bade him treat a country which had for the past 
five years been officially designated as an aggressor in the same impartial 
manner as its victim. He avoided the dilemma by ignoring both docu¬ 
ments. 

He did not invoke the Kellogg Pact because he had no wish to defy the 
Congressional Isolationists. He did not invoke the Neutrality Act be¬ 
cause he had no wish to aid Japan. Since neither China nor Japan had 
declared war, the President had legal justification for not invoking the 
Act. But he had not waited for ajiy formal declaration of war by Italy to 
invoke it when Ethiopia wa$ invaded. His motive in each case was the 
same. He adopted the course which sefemed most disadvantageous to the 
aggressor Power and thus by indirect means carried forward the Adminis¬ 
tration policy of discrimination between belligerents in favour of the 
victim of aggression. 3 

The pull of the contradictory foreign policies of the United States, the 
isolation insisted upon by Congress in the Neutrality Act and the obliga¬ 
tion implicit in the Kellogg Pact to co-operate with other Powers to 
check aggression, held the United States to an international course mid¬ 
way between the two, though at tithes there were confusing swerves 
towards one or the other extreme. 

The policy was generally referred to as ‘parallel action’. It was an isola¬ 
tionist policy in so far as it rejected the idea of co-operating with other 
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tions, but it was not an isolationist policy when the end in view was 
considered. The United States moved towards the goal of the Kellogg 
Pact in the isolationist spirit of the Neutrality Act. The Administration 
believed that a firm stand against a direct threat to American rights would 
command general support. If other countries* rights and interests were 
threatened from the same quarter and at the same time, American policy 
would inevitably tend to be similar to that of those other countries. But 
any suspicion that this similarity was not entirely coincidental would, the 
Administration were convinced, rouse vigorous isolationist opposition.* 
There was a weakness in this habit of moving towards a desired end by 
indirection. It gave an appearance of hypocrisy to die Administration 
policy and led to the belief that the hidden motives behind some of the 
expressed reasons for adopting if, might'be more sinister than they were. 
It was this suspicion which roused opposition to co-operative action in 
a quarter of die globe - the Far East - where such action had never been 
regarded as particularly reprehensible. Americans had formed part of 
die international force at the time of the Boxer Rebellion; American 
troops were stationed at Peiping and at Tientsin as a result of that rebel¬ 
lion and at Shanghai after the 1927 troubles; while American gunboats 
plied the Yangtze under treaties dating back to the middle of the nine¬ 


teenth century. 

The Chinese^ moreover, were popular in the United States, except as 
immigrants, while the Japanese were looked upon with distrust. The 
Pacific coast states had great hope that China would develop into a profit¬ 
able market, while they diought of Japan as a future enemy. The pur¬ 
chasing power of China’s ‘teeming millions was confidently expected to 
grow till in time the Pacific became a more important ocean dian the 


Atlantic. 

The Rocky Mountain statq, as they listened to this prophecy', remem¬ 
bered their silver mines and were .filled with kindly thoughts for the 
largest area in the world with a currency based on silver. The competi¬ 
tion of cheap Japanese manufactured goods angered the manufacturing 
states of New England and the South, while patriotic feeling was stirred 
in the North-West by the salmon ‘poaching* of Japanese fishing boats oil 
Alaska. The salmon, though trapped outside the three-mile limit, were 
American ‘citizens*, born in American waters and nurtured with the money 
°f American taxpayers. They deserved a better fate than to end their days 
in «i Japanese tin. 
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kina appealed to the United States and thirteen other Governments in 
the name of the Nine Power Treaty, the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant. 
After a series of conferences among the State Department chiefs, it was 
indicated that nothing would be done directly in response to the appeal. 
However, on July 16th Mr. Hull issued a formal statement outlining the 
principles of international good behaviour to which he felt all nations 
including Japan should adhere. He advocated the peaceful settlement of 
international differences, the strict observance of all treaties, respect for 
other nations’ rights, the removal of trade obstructions and the limitation 
of armaments. 5 

The statement was sent to all countries in an effort to rally them to its 
principles and it was gratifying to note with what unanimity the nations 
of the world were opposed to sin. 

Germany replied that the basis of its policy, ‘as is generally known’, 
was directed towards regulating international relations ‘by pacific agree¬ 
ment’. Italy replied: ‘The Fascist Government favours everything which 
may conduce to the pacification and to the political and economic recon¬ 
struction of the world.’ Japan wished to ‘express its concurrence’, but 
remarked a trifle ominously that in their application to the Far Eastern 
situation, the Secretary’s principles could only be attained ‘by a full recog¬ 
nition of the practical circumstances of that region’. 

The only jarring note was struck by the Portuguese Government which 
played the role of the small boy in the fairy tale of the Emperor’s clothes; 
it insisted with similar impertinence that it could not praise the Secretary’s 
foreign policy because it did not consider that he had any. ‘Everyone 
desires peace .. . the sanctity of treaties.. . less difficulties in international 
trade... the burden of armaments retnoved. Difficulties begin only 
when it is sought to pass from the field of intentions into that of action.’ 

The fundamental principles of international morality outlined by the 
Secretary of State did not change the course of events in China, nor were 
they followed by increased American co-operation with other Powers 
to check Japanese aggression. 

The political situation was not prppitious for such an effort. The Presi¬ 
dent s unsuccessful attempt to increase the size of the Supreme Court had 
weakened his control over the Democratic Party. The country was 
suffering from a minor economic depression which was blamed on the 
President’s attitude towards business. It was no time to start a contro¬ 
versy over foreign policy and still further divide the party ranks. 
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'he President, therefore, attempted to placate the Congressional Isola¬ 
tionists by two executive orders which were in line with the objectives 
of the Neutrality Act. On September 14th he forbade Government vessels 
to carry arms either to China or Japan and he warned American ship¬ 
owners that they traded with both countries at their own risk. From the 
point of view of domestic policies the President’s action was shrewd. It 
drew the sting from Congressional criticism and at the same time did 
not weaken the principle of Administration control over foreign policy 
since the authority for issuing the orders was not based on the Neutrality 
Act, but on the President’s powers derived from the Constitution. 

The day following the proclamation of these two executive neutra¬ 
lity’ orders (September 15th) China appealed to the Far Eastern Advisory 
Committee, established at the time of the 1931-32 Far Eastern crisis, a 
body to which the United States still belonged, ..This appeal provided the 
Administration with another opportunity for insisting that the United^ 
States was pursuing an independent course and had no intentions of 
plunging into the mesh of foreign entanglements. 

In response to inquiries by the Secretary-General ot the League, the 
American Minister in Berne laid down the principle that the Administra¬ 
tion must know what functions the committee would undertake before it 
could indicate the extent of American-co-operation.® 

But the President was shortly to make a move which all unwittingly 
aroused more Isolationist opposition titan any neglect of the impartiality 
enjoined by the Neutrality Act could have done. In the final week of 
September he set offon a western trip to repair some of the damage caused 
by a summer of political controversy. Difficulties which seemed so great 
in Washington receded into die distance; friendly faces and enthusiastic 
crowds appeared everywhere. The President was heartened and encour- 
aged. On the return trip he was scheduled to make a speech at Chicago 
on October 5th and agreed with his State Department advisers to discuss 
foreign p'olicy. 

The Far Eastern Advisory Committee were about to submit a report 
to the League condemning Japan and recommending that the consultative 
provisions of the Nine Power Treaty should be invoked. The State 
Department was ready to carry out its obligations under that treaty and 
send delegates. Mr. Hull promised to make an independent statement of 
American policy to coincide with the acceptance of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee’s report by the League Assembly. The President’s speech, it was 
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provide a kind of preface to tliis announcement. Suggestions 
Were drafted and submitted to the President, who began to revise them, 
as his train sped towards Chicago. 

One of the President’s emendations was a picturesque allusion to war 
being of universal concern to the world just as an epidemic was of concern 
to the whole community in which it broke out. The same remedy might 
be adopted and all peaceful nations might join in a quarantine of the 
Warlike powers. 7 

No previous speech by the President caused quite such a sensation. It 
may have been true that in using the word ‘quarantine’ the President was 
thinking of literary form more than of international policy, but the Press, 
not only in America, but also abroad, took the view chat a new era of 
American co-operation with the rest of the world was about to be 
inaugurated. 

The Isolationists, reading these interpretations, became thoroughly 
alarmed. If the ‘Quarantine Speech’ and the statement by Secretary Hull 
the following day accusing Japan of violating the Nine Power Treaty 
and the Kellogg Pact were considered together, the United States ap¬ 
peared to be placing itself at the head of a collective effort to check Japan. 
The United States Was being snared by the international intriguers of 
Geneva; she was being bluffed by cunning British propagandists, anxious 
to have their Far Eastern chestnuts pulled out of the fire. Traditions of 
co-operation with other Powers in the Far East were felt to be of slight 
importance compared with the possibility that by co-operating the 
United States might be drawn into another European war. 8 

There were critics of the President’s Chicago speech who took an even 
narrower view and insisted that Mr. Roosevelt was light-heartedly in¬ 
volving the United States in foreign entanglements to distract attention 
from the economic recession or from the appointment of Senator Hugo 
Black to the Supreme Court. (The Press had just discovered that the new 
Associate Justice in his youthful vote-seeking days had joined the Ku 
Klux Ktan.) 

Local political leaders became alarmed at the near panic which had 
been created by this fear that the President’s speech might be the preface 
to war. They sent Word to Washington that some back-peddling was 
heeded immediately. 

The President attempted to retrieve matters in a fireside chat on Octo¬ 
ber 12th. There was no longer anv talk of quarantining aggressors. The 
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of the Nine Power 1 Conference, which the United States had agreed 
to attend, would be to seek peace by agreement, not to bring sanctions 
against Japan. ‘It is our purpose to co-operate with other signatories of 
this treaty, including China and Japan,’ the President said. 

Scenting victory, the Isolationists continued their campaign. They were 
unable to make the President apply the Neutrality Act and treat Japan 
and Cliina ‘impartially’, but they forced him to realize that any American 
promise of concrete action at the forthcoming Nine Power Conference 
would be impossible. Boycotts, long-range embargoes, quarantine in 
any form, could not be discussed. 

The Isolationists not only forced the President to realize this, but they 
indirectly encouraged Japan to defy the Conference. The Japanese Am¬ 
bassador, after watching the highly unfavourable reaction to the President s 
October 5 th speech, informed his Government it was generally believed 
that the President’s words could be ignored since peace at any price senti¬ 
ments were too strong in the country and too vocal in Congress to permit 
any American action. 




2 

As the Nine Power Treaty had been signed at Washington, die tradi¬ 
tional procedure would have been for the United States Government to 
call any conference held in accordance with its terms, but this won d have 
involved responsibility for its success and possibly a moral obligation to 
take some action against Japan which the opposition to the Chicago 
speech showed would not receive public support. The Conference 
was finally called by Belgium ‘at the request’ of Britain and. with the 
approval’ of the United States. 

An imposing American delegation, headed by Mr. Norman Davis, 
sailed for Brussels under a heavy fire of criticism. The' leading peace 
societies in the country in a joint statement asked plaintively that light be 
thrown on the policy of the Government. It was useless, they claimed, 
to talk of no commitments. The League’s Far Eastern Advisory Com¬ 
mittee which had suggested the conference had said: ‘Before examining 
other possibilities, further efforts must be made to seek peace by agree¬ 
ment.’ What were those otha possibilities which were to be examined 
if no agreement were reached? In the light of the President’s refusal to 
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_ ;e the Neutrality Act, his reference to quarantine at Chicago ‘raises 
die alarming question as to whether the nullification of the Neutrality 
Law is designed to leave the way open for participation in the sanctions’. 
The peace groups also asked for withdrawal of all troops from China and 
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an abandonment of extra-territorial concessions. 9 

No one should have been surprised that the speech of Mr. Norman 
Davis, the chief American delegate at the opening of the Brussels con¬ 
ference on November 3rd, contained little more dian platitudes. We 
expect to join widi other nations in urging upon Japan and China that 
they resort to peaceful process . . . Co-operation between Japan and China 
is essential. . . must be developed by friendship, fair play, and reciprocal 
confidence .. < as friends and equals, not as enemies..., and so forth. 

Thereafter the American delegation, acting on instructions from Wash¬ 
ington, kept well in the background. Mr. Davis made two more speeches 
o (uniform harmlessness before the conference finally recessed on Novem¬ 
ber 24th with little to show for its work but a ‘Declaration of Principles’ 
condemning the use of force in international relations. 


3 

The Brussels Conference had shown the Japanese that no effective 
action would be taken by the Western Powers to check their activities in 
China. It had demonstrated that the American Isolationists were suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to prevent American co-operation with other Powers 
for that purpose. Then, as the year was drawing to its close, the Japanese 
Army committed a blunder. One of the vessels of the American Yangtze 
patrol, the Panay , was bombed and sunk by Japanese planes while at 
anchor in the Yangtze River, 29 miles above Nanking. Three men aboard 
were killed and many more wounded, while the survivors were forced 
to take refuge in the undergrowth like hunted animals. 

News that the Panay had been sunk reached Washington on Sunday 
evening, December 12th* 1937. It was plain that an unprovoked attack 
had been made upon an American vessel, which in accordance with estab¬ 
lished treaty rights, had been patrolling the Yangtze to give protection 
to American citizens. Four members of the American Embassy staff were 
on board at the time and five other American citizens, as well as one 
British and three Italian subjects. Three Standard Oil boats which were 
also bombed and sunk were taking Chinese refugees away from Nanking. 
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for a time as though an irresponsible Japanese army leader 
might have accomplished what the President himself had been unable to 
do — arouse American public opinion to such a degree that it would sup¬ 
port the Administration in a concrete attempt to curb the Japanese. The 
fact that the American flag had been insulted and American citizens fired 
upon in cold blood shocked the nation. It was one thing to refuse to 
associate with other Powers in enforcing vague moral principles and 
general ideas, such as the rule of order under law, but it was quite another 
to he down quietly and allow any nation to ride rough shod over national 
rights and national interests. 

For the next two or three days, protests from the United States and 
apologies from the Japanese criss-crossed the Pacific. The speed and 
frequency with which the Japanese expressed their regret made little 
impression. It was facetiously remarked that if the first apology had been 
presented any more quickly, it would have been received before the^ 
vessel was actually sunk. A favourite subject of the newspaper cartoonists 
was a bomb diving through the air with a label attached, Scuse it please. 

The President himself took a leading part in demanding satisfac¬ 
tion from the Japanese Government. The morning after the sinking he 
dictated a memorandum which he asked the Secretary to deliver to the 
Japanese Ambassador. ‘Please tell the Japanese Ambassador when you 
see him at one o’clock’, ran die memorandum, that the President is 
deeply shocked and concerned by the news of the indiscriminate bombmg 
of American and other non-Chinese vessels on the Y angtze and that he 
requests that the Emperor be so advised. 

Photographs of the memorandum were printed in all newspaper and 
die public was able to gauge the President’s mood by observing that he 
had crossed out the word ‘suggests’ and written requests . the President 
further stated that he hoped the Japanese Government was definitely 
considering for presentation to the United States Government a proffer 
of full compensation, together with methods of guaranteeing against 
a repetition of any similar attack in the future. 

The sinking of the Panay led to no direct test of strength between the 
rival Administration and Congressional views of American foreign policy 
There was no question of deciding a moral issue between two foreign 
nations. American rights had been violated and the whole country could 
unite behind the Administration in support of these rights. 

But the Isolationists quickly grasped the danger to their cause inherent 
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'the situation. They saw that the anger, aroused against the Japanese 
for an attack on the American flag might be harnessed by the Adminis¬ 
tration to the broader question of enforcing general treaty rights and 


supporting international morality. 

The very day the news of the sinking was published in the papers the 
two main arguments on which the Isolationists were to base their opposi¬ 
tion to the strong stand taken by the Administration were heard in die 
Senate. Turning from a dry and dusty debate on soil conservation, 
Senator Ashurst protested that American gunboats and citizens had no 
business in a war zone and should be withdrawn. Such a policy may be 
hard on our cash registers, but it will be easier on our sons. Other Sena¬ 
tors cautioned the United States not to let the British use the incident to 
involve the country in some form of ‘collective action. 10 

A few hours before the Patiay was sunk, British river gunboats, the 
Lady Bird and the Bee , had been shelled by Japanese land batteries, and 
the Scarab and the Cricket attacked by machine guns from the air. There 
was talk in London of possible joint Anglo-American action. 

The State Department realized that if the United States co-operated 
too closely with Great Britain, it would be far harder to unite the country 
behind the immediate objective of obtaining apologies and reparations 
from Tokyo. The Secretary of State, when he w’as questioned at a Press 
conference on relations with Great Britain, insisted that he was following 
a completely independent course. The American attitude was based 
upon the defence of American treaty rights in China and had nothing to 
do with the Nine Power Treaty or the Kellogg Pact. The embarrassing 
suggestion of the British Foreign Secretary that though joint action 
was not possible, there might be consultation and perhaps identical 
notes’ was ignored. 

The efforts of the Administration to maintain an unbroken domestic 


front were strengthened by a letter from Governor Landon of Kansas, 
unsuccessful Republican candidate in the 1936 election and, therefore, 
the titular head of the opposition party, who wholeheartedly supported 
the Administration point of view. He condemned members of Congress 
of both parties who had forgotten the basic principle that politics should 
stop at the water’s edge and by their actions were creating the impression 
that the Administration was not trusted in its conduct of foreign affairs . 11 

The Isolationists soon discovered a standard around which they could 
rally their forces — the Ludlow Resolution. This was a proposal to amend 
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<£ Constitution so that it would be necessary to hold a national referen¬ 
dum before war could be declared unless American territory were actu¬ 
ally invaded. No one was more surprised than Mr. Ludlow of Indiana 
when his resolution escaped from the pigeon-hole in which it had been 
reposing since 1935, and, with die help of the Hearst Press and a group 
of peace' societies, became a national issue. 

A Bill could only be brought to die floor of the House if the appropri¬ 
ate committee had refused to report it, when 21S signatures had been 
obtained to a ‘discharge petition'. Mr. Ludlow, an amiable and popular 
ex-gallery correspondent, had obtained a number of signatures to a dis¬ 
charge petition from colleagues including many who signed as a friendly 
gesture, never suspecting that die full quota of signatures might be 
obtained. But after the sinking of the Patiay, the signatures mounted with 
a rush and it became evident that the Ludlow Resolution must be taken 
seriously. 

A referendum would curtail the power given by the Constitution to 
Congress to declare war. The apparent paradox of the legislative body 
striving to divest itself of power instead of seeking to acquire more power 
had a simple explanation. The strategists who took charge of the con¬ 
ception of the Indiana Congressman saw that they might use it to make 
a flank attack upon the Administration’s policy. A direct attempt to force 
the President to apply the Neutrality Act to China and Japan or to aban¬ 
don the vigorous stand he was taking in the matter ot the Panay would 
probably fail. But the Administration position might be weakened by a 
demonstration that America would light for her interests only on her 


own territory. 

The Administration realized that the passage ol such a resolution at 
such a time would be interpreted abroad as a vote of no confidence in 
Administration policy and determined to fight it tooth and nail . 12 

Yet support for the Ludlow Amendment grew both inside and outside 
Congress. Its advocates denied that they were embarrassing the Adminis¬ 
tration in its negotiations with Japan, for the proposed amendment could 
not be ratified by the required three-fourths of the states until 1940. 
They ignored the psychological effect wliich the debate was having. 
The united support which die Administration had received from die 
nation was in danger of being destroyed by the Isolationists' efforts, 
^ken, therefore, the Japanese presented ail apology and offer of indem- 
mt Y on December 24th, the Administration immediately accepted it. 
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ie indemnity, amounting to $2,214,007.36, was paid the following 
March. The Japanese Government maintained, contrary to the State 
Department’s evidence, that the attack had not been premeditated. But, 
in view of the Isolationist attitude, there seemed to be no particular point 
in forcing a quarrel on this minor issue. The American Ambassador in 
Tokyo was instructed to present a note on Christmas Day closing the 
incident. 13 

The President referred to the incident briefly in his message to Congress 
on January 3rd, 1938, and congratulated himself that: The people of the 
United States and the Government of the United States have shown 
capacity for restraint and a civilized approach to the purposes of peace. 

Less than a month later, the American Ambassador was back again at 
the Japanese Foreign Office to present the Foreign Minister with a note 
of protest against ‘the flagrant disregard of American rights shown by 
the Japanese troops’ despite the assurances given in the Japanese apology 
for the Panay attack that American rights would be respected in the future. 
The ‘civilized approach* adopted by the United States had evidently 
made little impression in Tokyo. 

Japan had known before the Panay incident that American aid was not 
likely to be offered to Great Britain in the Far East. It discovered during 
and after the Panay crisis that American public opinion would not accept 
British aid in the Far East even when offered. It was encouraged, there¬ 
fore, to carry out a policy of attacking tire rights and interests of the two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers in China separately, confident that they could be 
gradually whittled away without any combined action being taken to 
prevent this happening. There would be verbal protests, no doubt, but 
this would interfere not a whit with the whittling. 

The Administration still had to dispose of the Ludlow Resolution. 
Every ounce of Administration influence was brought to bear to defeat 
it. The Postmaster-General, Mr. James Farley, used the telephone to good 
effect and Congressmen were made to realize that they might be de¬ 
prived of patronage if their votes were not cast aright. A letter was sent 
by the President to be read by the Speaker on the floor of die House before 
the debate opened. 

These efforts were successful and the proposal to take up the resolution 
was lost on January 10th by the narrow margin ot 209 to 188. But a 
change of only eleven votes would have given the Isolationists an out¬ 
standing victory. 
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Administration realized during the Panay crisis that a determina¬ 
tion to remain at peace would not necessarily avert war. The Congres¬ 
sional policy of thanking God for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans would 
have to be supplemented by increased naval appropriation, for the high 
seas were just as much highways for aggression as ramparts against it. 

The Administration also realized that for the first time in over a hun¬ 
dred years it must consider a simultaneous threat to both Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. When the Brussels conference was summoned, Japan had 
been linked to Germany in an ‘Anti-Comintern’ alliance for nearly a 
year. During the conference, on November 6th, Italy had joined the 
alliance. The three ‘desperado powers’, as they were occasionally referred 
to in State Department circles, were thus banded together, while any 
effort made by the United States, potentially the world’s most powerful 
Democracy, to co-operate with the other two leading Democracies, 
France and Britain, was looked upon with suspicion by the Congressional 

Isolationists* . , 

Many consultations took place at the White House between the 
President and his Naval and State Department advisers in the days which 
followed the sinking of the Panay to discuss both the new naval require¬ 
ments and the world conditions which made them necessary. The question 
of naval rearmament was simplified by the fact that Japan s insistence on 
a ‘common upper limit’ to replace the 5*5-3 ratio had made impossible 
the renewal of the London and Washington Naval Treaties when they 
expired in 1936. France, Britain and the United States had, however, 
agreed to observe the treaty limitations on warship design until 1942 
provided no other Power went beyond them. There were persistent 
rumours that Japan was constructing battleships over t it 35,000 ton mit. 
On February 5 th the Japanese Government was asked point blank by 
France and Britain and the United States if this were true. A week later 
Japan sent an answer declining to give any information on her naval 
construction programme. 

On March 31st, therefore, Britain and the United States announced 
that they no longer felt bound to keep the 35,000 ton limit. France still 
adhered to it since no continental Power was constructing the heavier 
type. 

Before this decision«was made, on January 28th, the President sent his 
Naval Rearmament Message to Congress. He did not despair of dis¬ 
armament, he declared, but until it was reached, American safety must be 
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iidered and the United States must be ready to resist enemy attac 
from both oceans. 14 

The significance of these general statements became plain when 
Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, appeared before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee and declared bluntly that the association of 
Germany, Italy and Japan constituted a dangerous threat to the security 
of the United States since it presented a possibility that she would be 
attacked both from the Atlantic and the Pacific by naval forces which 
in their aggregate were considerably more powerful than those of the 
United States. 15 

He pointed out that political conditions in the world at the moment 
were ‘far more threatening than at any time since 1918 , and that the 
possible exploitation or seizure of the Republics of Central and South 
America’ must be kept in mind: .Members of the armed services do not 
talk in such terms without authorization and the committee realized 
that they were listening to the conclusions reached at the frequent White 
House deliberations of the past weeks. The Isolationists on the committee 
became suspicious that there were other decisions made during these 
conferences of which they were being kept in ignoranqp. The Administra¬ 
tion might, for example, have considered the possibility of balancing 
Axis naval strength by an alliance with Great Britain. They deluged 
Admiral Leahy with questions for six days seeking to discover some 
sinister motive for the Administration s naval programme, such as a 
desire to play ‘European power politics’ in conjunction with Great Britain. 

Isolationist and pacifist witnesses next appeared before the Naval Affairs 
Committee to urge that before any money was voted for increasing the 
size of the Navy, the country should know what kind of foreign policy 
the Navy would be used to defend. The Navy should not be used to 
defend the rights of Americans to trade or live in war zones, nor should it 
be used to ‘police the world’ and enforce international law and order. 
They were extremely suspicious of the Administration theory of parallel 
action’ which seemed at least step-brother to joint action . But above all, 
they were opposed to any understanding with Great Britain. 

The Administrauon’s Far Eastern policy was roundly condemned. 
The United States should retire from the Far East, recall her troops and 
her business representatives, liquidate her holdings and recognize the 
independence of Manchukuo. 10 

The same fears were expressed by Isolationists in Congress. Senator 
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produced damning evidence of Anglo-American collusion. T] 

ritish Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, had declared on Decem¬ 
ber 2ist, 1937, in the midst of the Patiay crisis, that he was daily in close 
consultation with the Government of the United States. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Robert Bingham, had told a British audience shortly 
afterwards that if dictatorships were better prepared to begin a war, 
democracies were better equipped to win it: 'Despots have forced America 
and Britain to undertake rearmament, and having undertaken it, we must 
necessarily win the rearmament race. 

Senator Borah went on to say: ‘Such statements inevitably cause other 
nations of the world’ to understand that we have a foreign policy based 
upon a peculiar relationship with the British nation . . . All these things 
cannot be whistled down the wind . . . They are the very things that 
brought on the World War. 5 

Other circumstances which the Isolationists found suspicious were, the 
participation of American cruisers in the opening of the Singapore Naval 
Base; Admiral Leahy’s testimony that if six British capital sliips with die 
necessary complement of other vessels were to be joined with the American 
Fleet at Singapore or elsewhere, the combined fleets could cairy out an 
aggressive operation in Asiatic waters; the statement of the \ v ashington # 
correspondent of the New York Times , Mr. £rthur Krock, that he was 
expertly informed that should it at any time serve the common interests 
of the two great Democracies, their Navies would automatically com¬ 
plement each other in die Pacific’ in response to ‘hardly more than a wink 
or a nod’; and a secret visit by Captain Ingcrso to on on aroun 
Christmas time, though it was later explained that has chief task had been 
to discuss the invocation of the escalator clause o. t. e i9j 6 tuat} anc le 

construction of 45,000 ton battleships. 

The Isolationists sniffed the ground for any scent which might lead 
from Washington to Lopdon and tuned their ears to catch the slightest 
implication of co-operation with Great Britain. Britain was trying to 
get the United States to pull its chestnuts out of the Far Eastern blaze; 
Britain was trying to line up the Democracies for an inevitable war with 
the Dictatorships; Britain was once again expecting every American to 
do his duty. 

The State Department bowed before the storm. The Marines in 
Shanghai were cut in half Troops were withdrawn from Tientsin and 
half of the Marines in Peiping were transferred there. Administration 
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rs in Congress denied that there was any understanding with Grca 
ritain. Admiral Leahy denied it. Senator Johnson of California, still 
unconvinced, introduced a resolution asking the Secretary of State 
whether there was any naval understanding with Great Britain relating 
to war, any agreement on joint peace-time activities, or any arrangement 
for policing or patrolling any particular waters. Without waiting for this 
thrice barbed resolution to be voted and sent to him, the Secretary 
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denied it . 17 

Thus in the early months of 1938 the Administration were fully aware 
that the alliance between Germany, Italy and Japan constituted a direct 
challenge to American interests and the peace of the world. The threat of 
war was no longer a vague cloud on the horizon. It was a real and imme¬ 
diate danger. Small nations lived in constant fear of attack. W ars in the 
Far East and in Spain might spread. Governments no longer spoke of 
disarmament, but of rearmament, and Congress belied its own confidence 
in the safety of the United States by voting with little opposition record 
peace-time appropriations for the armed services. Yet the additional 
security which would have been given by a close Anglo-American 
understanding was made impossible by isolationist opposition. 

The situation which followed the sinking of the Panay had provided 
the most favourable opportunity for Anglo-American co-operation since 
the First German War. But the immediate Congressional reaction to the 
eagerness shown in London to support the United States was one of 
violent opposition . 18 If Congress would not approve of Anglo-American 
co-operation when an immediate American interest was at stake, it would 
certainly never approve of it to support such vague conceptions as inter¬ 
national justice or the rule of law. 

Congressional elections would be held in November and a false step 
might have played into die hands of the Isolationists. The Administration 
policy was therefore cautious and hesitant. Its basis was still a refusal to 
recognize situations contrary to the principles in which it believed, rather 
than a positive effort to prevent them. The ‘parallel action which Secre¬ 
tary Hull followed during the early days of the Far Eastern crisis had been 
shown by events to be a policy with very definite limits and limitations. 
There cquld be no parallel action in the application of sanctions or in the 
use or threat of force. The Isolationist majority in Congress had seen to 
that.* And the Isolationists were undoubtedly supported by the majority 
of the population. 
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1 ‘But the nations which were defeated in that contest not only faced these almost insoluble 
problems, they also faced utter social chaos brought about through the despair of their peoples 

. by reason of the apparently hopeless future which lay before them as well as material ruin and 
moral collapse. 

\ .. The Covenant of the League, through its incorporation in the tragic Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, became to all intents and purposes the method whereby the iniquities and intolerable 
moral and material burdens imposed upon the vanquished by the victors might be continued 
for an indeterminate number of years.... 

‘It is unnecessary to exaggerate and it would be perilous to minimize the urgency of the 
need for courage, for intelligence, for vision, and for a. conciliatory spirit on the part of 
statesmen of the world at this hour.’ , 

2 As the President declared in a letter written for the Christian Science Monitor s special 
Coronation supplement towards the end of April: ‘It is a simple statement of fact that the 
United States and Britain have one great common concern-the preservation of peace 

“nttSsS, «. m* 

A fair. Committee, November 17th, 1937: I think it will aid 


t.« 1 ’jsssr. ssss==■*;« sw »—*■—*«■- 

»d .f «»»^ -fra***- 

miBblcol| a boraK.'Itijippcopmtc>ndadvi»Wewto^ lnf()iralt( „ n wilh tllc 

interests and common objectives for this Government to * J* * where nrac- 

Governments of such other countries, to confer with those < P 

ticable to proceed on parallel lines . 1 . • ■ d suqg estions arising out of dis- 

0 I have been receiving from many sources inquiries 

turbed situations in various parts of the wplid. and strains which on the i r face 

Unquestionably there arc in a number o - . ^ u j t j m3te analysis are of inevitable 

involve only countries that arc near neighbours armed hostilities are in progress or are 

Concern to the whole world. Any situation m " are or may be seriously 

threatened is a situation wherein rights and ; the wor id which will not one way 

affected. There can be no serious hostilities apy'™ country \ therefore feel warranted 
or another affect interests or rights or obligations 0 j this Government's position in 

WgTr^to^international^proble^mmd^ituarions with respect to which this cotuitry feels deep 

‘This country constantly and consistently advocates ^Rations from use of 

Phonal and international self-restraint. of other nations. We 

lorce in pursuit of policy and from interference 1 ,-u V nrore«es of peaceful neeotiation 

advocate 1 adjustment of problems in international rekaonsWpWctetsot^tuinegot t^ 

and agreement. We advocate faithful observe of m“tioi of^ns oRreat.cs, 

when^need'thcrefor ^riSr by ^ifieriy^processcs carried out f »‘P®* '*&?’** 

trade. We seek effective equality of commercial opportunity and we urge upon all nations 
application of the principle of equality of treatment. We believe In limitation and reduction 
ot armament Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed forces adequate for national 
security, }V e are prepared to reduce or to increase our own armed forces in proportion to 
reductions or increases made by other countries. We avoid entering into alliances or en¬ 
isling commitments but we believe in co-operative effort by peaceful and practicable 
means in support of the principles hereinbefore stated. 
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statement is constantly referred to by Administration spokesmen, has bccorm .— 
_^^v.pted code of all Pan-American nations, and has been offered as the basis on which the 
post-war world must be constructed. 

o The United States would be ‘prepared to give careful consideration to definite proposals 
which the League may address to it, but will not, however, be prepared to state its position in 
regard to policies and plans submitted to it in terms of hypothetical inquiry*. 

7 ‘The peace loving nations must make a concerted effort in opposition to those violations 
of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts which to-day are creating a state of inter¬ 
national anarchy and instability from which there is no escape by mere isolation or neutrality 
... The peace, the freedom, and the security of ninety per cent of the population of the world 
is being jeopardized by the remaining ten per cent who are threatening a breakdown of all 
international order and law. Surely the ninety per cent. .. can and must find some way to 
make their will prevail. The situation is definitely of universal concern ... It seems to be un¬ 
fortunately true that the epidemic of. world lawlessness is spreading. When an epidemic of 
physical disease starts to spread, the community approves and joins in a quarantine ot the 
patients in order to protect the health of the community against the spread of the disease. 
The President closed with the declaration that, ‘America actively engages in the search for 

peace*. —October 5th, 1937 . , . , . , 

8 Even the left-wing groups which had been advocating Anglo-American collaboration to 
aid the Madrid government against General Franco opposed any similar collaboration in the 
Far East. The New Republic (November 22nd, 1937) offered this explanation: Britain 
(and the United States) could have taken a firm stand in Spain in support of the Loyalist 
government without much danger of war. They cannot do so in the case of China. 

Another reason was that American commercial and missionary activities in China did not 
arouse as much sympathy among left-wing groups as did the left-wing Madrid Government. 
The loss of Anglo-American capital in China, it was argued, was a small pnee to pay tor 

preserving world peace. . . _ , 

0 The President made another attempt to still the.Isolationists alarm on October I9tn. 
‘Mr. Davis is going to Brussels to represent this country at a meeting of the Signatories of the 
Nine Power Treaty, in response to an invitation issued by the Belgian Government, he said. 
‘The purpose of the conference is in conformity with the original pledge made by the parties 
to the Nine Power Treaty in 1922 to have full and frank exchange of views with regard to 
the Far Eastern situation. t 

‘In the language of the invitation to which this Government is responding, the powers wall 
examine the situation in the Far East and sOidy a peaceable means of hastening an end ot the 

lfeerettable conflict which prevails there- , . r 

"‘Mr. Davis, of course, will enter the conference without any commitments on the part ot 
this Government to other Governments.’ 

Mr. Hull added a footnote to this statement at Toronto on October 22nd. There must be a 
willingness to adjust differences by peaceful means-without the exaction of victory or the 
infliction of humiliation. No conflict is really settled unless the terms of its settlement are 

rea io°All b IsoUtionTrts did noftaktthe same defeatist attitude. Senator Johnson of California 
showed that it was possible to oppose collective action and yet resent attacks on American 
ciiizens abroad. ‘I will not subscribe to the idea that a gunboat of America may be blown to 
pieces because somebody may sec fit to take a shot at her, and then subsequently, with tongue 
in cheek, say that he is sorry and apologize.’ , r 

11 ‘These members are pursuing the same dangerous course followed by those members ot 
the British Parliament who early in 1914 gave the impression that England cither would not 
or could not fight under any circumstances.* — Governor Landon to President Roosevelt, 
December 20th, 1937. . . 

‘Throughout our long history we Americans have rejected every suggestion that ultimate 
security can be assured by closing our eyes to the fact that whether we like it or not we are a 
part of a large world of other nations and peoples.*—President Roosevelt to Governor Landon, 
December 21st, 1937. , _ , , . 

14 Secretary Hull declared in a Press statement December 15th that: From the standpoint 
of promoting peace and keeping this country out of war, I am unable to see either the wisdom 
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^^practicability of this proposal.’ The President endorsed the statement at a Press con¬ 
ference and declared that he did not consider the Ludlow Resolution in accordance with the 
American system of representative government. 

The former Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, voiced his objections to the measure in a 
lengthy letter to the New York Times of December 22nd. He pointed out that the first line of 
American defence was a diplomatic One, backed up by the implication of force. Mr. Ludlow’s 
proposal would abolish the efficacy of that front line. ‘It would be taken as a notice to all the 
world that this people would not fight until long after such outer defences had been broken 
through and an actual physical invasion of our own territory had been begun. It would indi¬ 
cate that any statement to the contrary by our President could be safely discarded by ven¬ 
turesome powers.’ 

13 ‘With regard to the facts of the origins, causes, and circumstances of the incident... the 
Government of the United States relies dll the report_of findings of the Court of Inquiry 
of the United States.’ — Ambassador Grew, December 25th. 

« ‘Adequate defence means that for the protection, not only of our coasts, but also of our 
communities far removed from the coast, we must keep any potential enemy many hundred 
miles away from our continental limits. 

clear duty to further every” effort toward peace, but at the sam P 

President Roosevelt, January 28th, 1938. , f - n A 

15 ‘In defending our territory in war we cannot assume an a 1 1 should see our 

simply beat off an attack at one place and later at anot ler. coastwise and foreign 

everything he wanted. The only way ’ _ by injuring him so badly that 

™ J diSMnCC fr ° m ° Ur Sh0r “ 
is the only correct strategy to be employed. existence a„ Italian-German-Japanese 

..Andwho might the enemy be? ; bc M kcn imo consideration by America’s sea 

Anti-Communist Protocol winch must 2 ”, armament bloc of three nations cannot 
defence .. . The initiation of at least one po statistics of the naval strength 

be questioned.’ He then gave the members ofthe c $ t ,. of Ae German-Japanese- 

of various nations, together with the combined « 

Italian ‘armament bloc’. - Admiral refusing to recognize facts’, 

10 ‘International relations cannot proceed 6 ct n f intervention to refuse 

Professor Borchard of Yale told theCommitie^h. "“ omc The non . recognI0on 

.g.toaik«ktata. <1.0 AdmioomSoo 

Mr. Charles A. Beard, the 8 t)c p aS cist goblins of Europe are about to take 

^fomenting a war scare. Weare told tot the ti boo ts across the Atlantic ... This 

•s the^ r^k« crlamd » tod tlie American people into President Roosevelt’s “quarantine 

Spot your information, and for such me as you may desire to make thereof, I desire to 
state to yoiTvery definitely that in response to point (a) which reads “whether or not any 
alliancc,^agreement, or understanding exists or is contemplated with Great Britain relating 
to war or the possibility of war”, the answer is. No; m response to pomt (b) which reads 
“whether or not there is any understanding or agreement, express or implied, for the me of the 
Navy of the United States in conjunction with any other nation , the ans.ver is. No, v.tn 
regard to point (c) which reads, “whether or not there is any understanding or agreement, 
express or implied, with any nation, that the United States Navy, or any part of it, should 
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or patrol or be transferred to any particular waters or any particular ocean”, the 
• is, No.’ — Cordell Hull, February 8th, 1^38. 

18 The climax was reached when the news was cabled from London on February 9th that 
Professor Gilbert Murray had said in the course of a speech: ‘I have reason to believe that we 
have given the American Government the assurance that we are ready at once to support 
them in any action they may take regarding the Japanese invasion of China/ This well- 
intentioned remark was more resented than hostile criticism. Secretary Hull spoke scathingly 
of‘irresponsible and self-appointed experts* who gave people the ‘jitters’. Any cfh'er such as 
that mentioned by Professor Murray, it appeared, would almost be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. 1 * . 
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WORDS FAIL AT MUNICH 

The events of the early months of 1938 had shown the aggressor Powers 
that however loudly the American Administration might bark, the 
Isolationists in Congress controlled the country’s bite. The Isolationists 
had proved themselves strong enough to prevent collaboration between 
the United States and the peaceful Powers of Europe. 

When Germany’s mechanized armies rolled across the Austrian frontier 
on March nth, 1938, only a few bare shreds of the President’s policy of 
usiug America’s influence to check aggression announced in the ‘quarantine 
speech’ at Chicago in October 1937 remained. The ‘quarantine’ proposal 
had been explained and interpreted with such medical exactness by nervous 
Administration supporters that it now appeared to be but another term 
for ‘isolation’. 1 

On that fateful March nth Representative Hamilton Fish, a leading 
Isolationist, rose to speak on the Naval Expansion Bill and declared: ‘The 
headlines of die papers to-day are filled with possibilities of war in Austria. 
That is their business and not ours ... If these old nations of the world 
want to go stark raving mad and arm to the teeth and go to war, it is their 
war and not ours.’ His remarks were loudly applauded. 

It was difficult to arouse much indignation over the fate of Austria. 
Many Americans had argued in the past that Austria’s union wtidi Germany 
was the only way in which that nation’s economic difficulties could be 
solved. Britain and France had frequently been attacked for preventing an 
Austro-German union when the conditions were more favourable. They 
had only themselves to blame if union was now achieved in a way which 
endangered die peace of Europe. 

The Secretary of State, however, saw his hope of 3 new world order 
based on respect for treaties and the rule of law fading into the distance. 
But if words could avail, he would use them and warm the nations of the 
world diat die course they were following would surely lead them to war. 
In a carefully prepared and widely advertised speech at a National Press 
Club luncheon on March 17th he sketched a gloomy picture of the future 
if something were not done. He repeated the code of international good 
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viour which he had drafted the year before and urged all nations to 


accept it. 2 *• 

Scarcely a fork rattled as the Secretary spoke, for he was deservedly 
popular with the newspaper fraternity, but liis speech left his audience 
puzzled. ‘Austria’ did not appear once among the 7,000 or so words 
he used. Pressed to explain how his general remarks could be applied to the 
specific instance which was in everybody’s mind, the Secretary at last, on 
March 19th, after the Austrian Minister had appeared at the State Depart¬ 
ment to announce that the country he represented no longer existed, 
acknowledged that the ‘Austrian incident’ was>‘of course a matter of serious 
concern to the Government of the United States’. 

Before the Austrian crisis had reached its tragic climax, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the English Prime Minister, had embarked on an attempt to break 
down the alliance of force ranged against the Democracies. Henry of 
Navarre thought Paris worth a Mass. Mr. Neville Chamberlain thought 
peace worth the recognition of Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. Though the 
greater part of the American Press supported Mr. Anthony Eden, who bad 
resigned on February 20th because he opposed this new policy, the 
Administration itself appreciated the argument that Britain could not 
oppose Germany in the North Sea and Central Europe, Italy in the 
Mediterranean and Africa, and Japan in the Far East with no ally but a 
weakened France. Congress with its Isolationist majority prevented.the 
only alternative — co-operation between the European Democracies and 
the United States against the Totalitarian Powers. 

There were two foreign policy schools within the Administration 
ranks. One held that the United States had no concern with the internal 
form of government which a country chose to adopt. Its sole concern 
was with its external policy. A country ruled by a dictator could be just 
as much a ‘good neighbour’ as a democratic country. The United States 
regarded the Latin American dictatorships, for example, as good neigh¬ 
bours. Britain treated Russia as a good neighbour. The efforts of the 
Democracies should, therefore, be devoted to cultivating friendly relations 
with the dictator countries instead of making them feel that whatever 
course they took would be opposed. It would be most desirable if all the 
c a Quid w ere democratic and peaceful, but the world should be accepted as 
it was. 

The other school believed that there could be no feeling of security in 
the world until every nation had adopted a democratic form of govem- 
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jMn which the existence of freedom of speech, thought and assembly 
produced an enlightened public opinion to control those who were in 
authority. This school believed that the United States should do all in its 
power short of war to strengthen other democracies in their determination 
to oppose the continued progress of the Dictatorships. 

The President appeared to waver between the two schools. He de¬ 
nounced dictatorships because they were dictatorships and proposed that 
they should be quarantined. He also praised the doctrine of ‘non-inter¬ 
ference’ in the internal affairs of other countries and upheld their right to 
adopt whatever form of government they might choose. 

The prevailing Administration theory after the annexation of Austria 
was that the German and Italian dictatorships were different. Compro¬ 
mise was impossible with Germany but might be successful with Italy. 
Before the rise of Hitler, American relations with Mussolini had been of the 
best. Perhaps he had merely b$en influenced by the bad company into 
which he had been thrown. The Administration felt that Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s efforts to detach Italy from the Axis could do no harm. On April 
19th the President told the Press that die American Government had seen 
the conclusion of an agreement between London and R6me, announced 
three days before, ‘with sympathetic interest because^ it is proof of die 
value of peaceful negotiations’. It was a symbol of the promotion of 
peace through the finding of means for economic appeasement . 3 

The United States itself, however, continued to deny recognition of 
Italy’s Ethiopian conquest. While supporting the British Government s 
efforts to avert war, the President pointed out that, in accordance with 
American custom, the Administration ‘do not attempt to pass^judgment 
on the political features of accords such as that recently reached . 

The hope that Signor Mussolini might be enticed away from his Axis 
partner lingered on in Washington till after the outbreak of the Second 
German War. It was responsible for American efforts to co-operate with 
Italy, ‘die other great neutral’, in exploring the possibilities of peace early 
in 1940. It was not finally abandoned till June 10th, 194°* when die 
Italian ‘hand that held the dagger plunged it into the back of its neighbour’, 
France. 

Even in the United States there were many who realized that the 
German march into Austria w'as but die prelude for a similar act of violence 
against Czechoslovakia. 

When, therefore, alarming reports were received in the latter part of 
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of German army ‘manoeuvres* close to the Czech frontier, Secretary 
ull felt the time had come for a new American warning. This was given 
informally to the Press who were told on May 28th that the Administration 
was following the situation in Central Europe ‘with close and anxious 
attention’ and more formally in a speech on June 3rd at Nashville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Hull summoned the nations of the world to support the 
principles of ‘order under law* if they wished to avoid disaster. He de¬ 
nounced isolation. He cited his readiness to Join with other nations 
in strengthening international relationships by limiting armaments and 
humanizing the rules and practices of warfare, but co-operation had to be 
without entangling alliances or involvements’. 

The threat of Czechoslovakian independence did not diminish, and 
Secretary Hull made another speech on August 16th containing another 
call to the nations of the world to rally to the code of international good 
behaviour he had outlined and another warning that the course they were 
following would surely lead to war. 4 . 

But the time had passed when the principles in which the Secretary of 
State believed could be preserved by earnest encouragement. Forest 
fires were raging and were not to be checked by eloquent descriptions 
of the chaos they would cause if uncontrolled. 
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President Roosevelt went to Queens University, Kingston,' Ontario, 
on August 18th, 1938, to receive an honorary degree. ‘The Dominion of 
Canada’, he told the University audience, ‘is part of the sisterhood of the 
British Empire. I give to you assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other Empire.* 

1 his was no new conception, for a Russian threat to expand southwards 
irom Alaska across what is now Canadian soil was one of the reasons for 
President Monroe s famous message in 1823. But, owing to the disturbed 
conditions in Europe, President Roosevelt’s declaration made a deep 
impression both in the Dominion and in Britain. An even deeper im¬ 
pression was made by what appeared to be a strong hint in the President’s 
speech that the United States must be reckoned with in the plans of any 
European aggressor. America, he said, was now included in the calcula 
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not only of every foreign propaganda bureau but* of every foreign 
general staff. 6 « 

The influential group of American columnists, editorial writers, and 
radio commentators who were vigorously exhorting Britain to take a 
firm stand — the current euphemism of the time for going to war — re¬ 
joiced at this expression of President Roosevelt’s hostility towards the 
Dictatorships. It seemed to them to add America’s thunderous bass to the 
hesitant democratic chorus. 

Such an interpretation was gladly accepted by the British and French 
Press, but as reports were flashed back across the Atlantic that the United 
States was regarded in London and Paris as a partner in the anti-dictator 
front, American Isolationists became alarmed. Nervous Congressmen, 
afraid of the effect on their constituents in the coming November elections, 
insisted that the President make it perfectly plain that he was not an ‘inter¬ 
ventionist’ and had no intention of deserting the principles of the Neutral¬ 
ity Act. The President himself came into personal contact with the strong 
Isolationist sentiment west of the Alleghenies during a political trip in 
Minnesota and began to realize that the Administration’s denunciation of 
the Dictatorships appeared to the voters to be aligning the United States 
on the side of Britain and France for an inevitable war. 

In response to newspapermen’s queries, the President’s secretary, Mr. 
Stephen Early, emphasized shortly after the President’s return to the East 
that the United States had no moral commitments to support the Euro¬ 
pean Democracies. President Roosevelt himself, at a Press conference at 
Hyde Park, denounced ‘some’ editorial writers and commentators who had 
conveyed the impression that the United States was aligned with the 
Democracies in a ‘stop Hitler’ movement. They were, he insisted, ‘one 
hundred per cent wrong’. As an example of the type of erroneous state¬ 
ment made in the Press, the President cited a newspaper report that 
Ambassador Bullitt had declared at Bordeaux that the United States stood 
with France ‘in war as in peace’. Mr. Bullitt denied saying that, the 
President observed. 

Hitler was thus given ample assurance in the vital week before his 
Nuremburg speech of September 9th, when he defiantly declared he was 
determined to capitulate to no one’, that he need have no fear that the 
United States would abandon its Isolationist attitude. 

From that time on the situation in central Europe steadily grew worse. 
On September 15th, after a day of furious rioting in the Sudeten area, Mr. 
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mberlain flew unexpectedly to Berchtesgaden and learned from 
Hitler that unless Germany obtained the whole Sudetenland, including 
the Czechoslovakian ‘little Maginot line’, he would seize it by force. 

News of Hitler’s rejection at the subsequent Godesberg interview with 
Mr. Chamberlain of an Anglo-French proposal that Czechoslovakia' 
should only cede areas more than half German reached the President 
while he was taking a week-end cruise on liis yacht, the Potamac , to 
witness the races for the* President’s cup. He hurried back to the White 
House on Sunday morning, September 25th, and at once conferred with 
State Department officials over the dispatch of a formal expression of 
America’s concern for peace. 

At 8 o’clock that evening word came over the radio that Hitler was going 
to make a vital speech the next day (September 26th). The President 
felt the American note should reach Berlin before the speech was delivered 
to have die most effect. Shortly after midnight it was being cabled to 
Berlin, Prague, Paris and London. Newspaper correspondents were routed 
out of bed at 1 a.m. by telephone calls from the State Department and 
given the text of the message for‘release’ at 3 a.m. The big eastern dailies 
held their presses for two hours so that their readers could scan the 
President’s peace appeal at their breakfast tables, together with the 
ominous warning that all Americans abroad should make ready to return 
to the United States. 

For the sake of American home opinion, the President declared the 
United States ‘has no political entanglements. It is caught in no mesh of 
hatred’. But in the event of general w'ar, ‘they faced the fact that no 
nation can escape some measure of the consequences of such a world 
-catastrophe’. Therefore, the President appealed to Chancellor Hitler and 
President Edouard Benes to continue negotiations. 6 

The note reached the Berlin Embassy at 4 a.m. Greenwich time and 
may have been read by Hitler before he spoke. It evidently made little 
difference, for his remarks were as violent as feared. He denounced the 
creators of Czechoslovakia as ‘foolish or crazy so-called statesmen’ and 
proclaimed his determination to inarch into the Sudeten district on October 
1st unless it were ceded peacefully. 

That evening (September 26th) the President received Hitler’s reply, 
a violent tirade against the Treaty of Versailles. 7 

1 he situation on Tuesday, September 27th, was that the German troops 
were expected to ma< ch into Czechoslovakia the following Thursday and 
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th.6 Czechs were determiiied to resist them. France and Russia were 
both pledged to aid Czechoslovakia if attacked and Britain would be 
morally bound to come to the aid of France. The war which the United 
States had dreaded since 1934 seemed very near. Excitement was intense 
throughout the land. Newspaper editions were sold almost as soon as they 
reached the streets, while radios were kept constantly tuned for the latest 
news from Europe. Reports filled the American Press of gas masks 
being issued in London, trenches dug in Hyde Park, and civilians crowding 
the railway stations to seek safety in the country. 

A kind of war seemed near which the men of 1934 who drafted the 
Neutrality Act and set the United States firmly on its isolationist course 
could never have conceived. It had all been so simple then. The virtuous 
path was also the easy one. You could reject guns in favour of butter on 
moral grounds as well as grounds of appetite. You could advocate ‘dis¬ 
armament by example’. You could support peace by condemning the 
military mind, the international banker, or the munitions maker. Now 
past positions had to be reversed and qualities once admired had to be 
condemned. Peace could not be secured by denunciation or incantation, 
by signing Oxford pledges never to fight for flag and country, or by 
keeping toy soldiers away from the very young. Attitudes of mind which 
had been discouraged were those now most needed. But most needed of 
all were weapons of war. 

Throughout the early 1930s France’s delegates at the Geneva Disarma¬ 
ment Conference had insisted that the French military' machine must be 
large enough compared with the German to assure France complete 
security. France had been accused both in Britain and the United States 
of setting the margin of safety too high but she had preferred to keep a 
free hand rather than agree to limitations unaccompanied by iron-clad 
security guarantees from others. When Germany withdrew from the dis¬ 
armament conference, however, and began rapidly to rearm, the dangers 
which France had formerly recognized so clearly were ignored and the 
margin of safety was lost. In particular France was woefully weak in the 
air. Britain’s military position was no better and her public were still 
unprepared for conscription. In the United States strong dislike for Hitler¬ 
ism was combined with an equally strong determination that the United 
States should do nothing to help check him. ‘Save Czechoslovakia’ 
meetings were held in many cities, but other nations were expected to do 
the saving. 
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^ v .^Early on Tuesday, September 27th, news came from London that Hitler 
had rejected a final plea of Mr. Chamberlain for a peaceful settlement. 
Hitler appeared determined to plunge the world into war before his 
opponents were either mentally Or physically prepared for the fight. The 
efforts of the democratic statesmen were now not so much aimed at 


checking him or thwarting him as at persuading him to take his loot 
peacefully. Shortly after midday President Roosevelt sent urgent 
instructions to American diplomats throughout the world suggesting 
that they urge the Governments to which they were accredited to follow 
the example of the United States in advocating a just settlement of the 
dispute through peaceful means. 

The American Ambassador in Rome was asked to deliver a special 
message to Signor Mussolini asking him to use his influence with Hitler to 
keep the negotiations.open. Routine difficulties prevented this message 
being placed in the hands of Signpr Mussolini until 4 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon of the following day, Wednesday, September 28th, but a summary 
of the President’s request was given the Italian Government early in the 
morning. * 

The gloom in Washington that black Tuesday grew deeper after the 
Cabinet had interrupted its discussions to listen to Mr. Chamberlain deliver 
over the radio what was felt to be the despairing admission that his efforts 
to preserve peace had failed. Later that evening the President heard a 
report that Hitler had issued orders for German troops to march into 
Czechoslovakia at 2 o’clock the next day, twenty-four hours earlier than 
expected. The Berlin and Paris Embassies confirmed the news. German 
merchant vessels throughout the world had- been recalled to home ports. 
Clashes had already broken out between Czech forces and the Sudeten 
Germans. There seemed little doubt that Europe was on the brink of war. 

That night the President decided to make one final appeal, this time 
solely to the German Chancellor in answer to his message denouncing the 
Versailles "Treaty received the day before. 8 It was an appeal carefully 
phrased to flatter the German leader’s vanity as a man who held the destiny 
of WOr hl in his hands (a suggestion, so it was reported, of Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf Berlc, an authority on German philosophy). 

A meeting at some neutral spot of all nations interested in the contro¬ 
versy was proposed. This message was communicated to the German’ 
Chancellor at 7 o dock on the morning of Wednesday, September 28th. 
Mussolini, who had in addition to the President’s message received a 
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[sage from the British Prime Minister asking him to intercede with 
Hitler, added his personal appeal. 

That afternoon, as Mr. Chamberlain was in the midst of a statement to 
the House of Commons, there was a stir on the Treasury Bench. Sir John 
Simon handed him a slip of paper. Mr. Chamberlain interrupted his 
prepared remarks to tell the House that Hitler had invited him to a con¬ 
ference at Munich with Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier. 

Whether the President’s appeal, Mussolini’s telephone call, or Mr. 
Chamberlain’s message, or a combination of all three had changed the 
German Chancellor’s mind is now of little moment. But for a time die 
tendency in Washington was to give the President chief credit for pulling 
Europe back from the brink of war. Then as disapproval of the Munich 
agreement grew, the part played by the Administration in bringing it 
about was minimized. 0 

Since Herr Hitler had issued the invitations to the conference, the 
decision as to its composition was determined by him. The fact that it did 
not include Russia and was not a general meeting of interested Powers on 
neutral territory, as the President had suggested, was not a matter over 
which anybody at the time was inclined to quibble. 1 he mere fact that 
Hitler had shown himself prepared to continue the negotiations on any 
terms whatever was as much a matter of contemporary congratulation in 
Washington as it was in London or Paris. 

On October 3rd, three days after the Munich agreement had been 
signed, the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, went on the air 
to rejoice that the cry tor peace of the people of America an every ot ler 
country had been answered and to urge that the world s rmracu ous escape 
from war should be made the starting-point for a united effort to create a 
world order based on respect for international law. Nations whic 1 ia 
approached the edge of the precipice and looked into the abyss, alarmed 
and sobered by the experience, would, perhaps, be ready to embark upon 
a policy of co-operation for peace. 10 

Throughout the Munich crisis the President had been careful to make 
no commitments either expressed or implied. He had rejected any idea 
of joint action or ‘continuous consultation , and fought shy even of a 
promise of economic co-operation. There was no phase which could be 
seized upon to show that the United States had aligned herself morally, 
or in any other way, with the democratic side in the controversy. Theic 
was, However, little doubt where his personal sympathies lay. 
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group of American commentators, editorial writers, and radio 
speakers who had loudly demanded a rejection of all German demands 
before Munich were infuriated at the thought that Hitler had scored 
another triumph. They bitterly denounced the English and French 
Prime Ministers for having failed tp support the ideal world order based 
on justice and international law outlined so frequently by the Secretary 
of State. 11 Some took the view, ironic in retrospect, that Hitler was only 
bluffing, that he was not prepared for war, and that if the Democracies 
had only stood firm he would have backed away, just as he was prepared 
to do when he entered the Rhineland. 

The fact that the current British newspaper opinion began to flow 
strongly against the Munich agreement almost as soon as it was signed 
led to an exaggerated attention being paid to this unofficial American 
condemnation. When war came a year later, the American public, which 
had been represented as overwhelmingly opposed to any appeasement 
policy, seemed, therefore, to be following an unreasonable and inexplic¬ 
able course by insisting upon strict neutrality. 

The Munich agreement failed to preserve the peace of Europe, but it 
had at least one good result. It made it harder for the Isolationists to 
maintain when war finally broke out that a negotiated settlement with 
Hitler was possible. Each fresh aggression by the Totalitarian Powers 
added to the number of those who realized that it was absurd to consider 
Britain and Germany an equal threat to world peace. Even the Isolation¬ 
ists who wanted to believe all nations were equally bad could not explain 
away the fact that while Britain had consistently sought appeasement,, 
the answer of the German rulers had been continued aggression. 

Mr. Sumner Welles’s hope that a new world order might arise from the 
ashes of the Munich crisis soon began to fade. Mr. Francis Sayre, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, declared at the New York World’s Fair on October 
ioth; War has been postponed. It remains to be seen whether it has been 
escaped. President Roosevelt declared in a radio address on October 
26th: It is becoming increasingly clear that peace by fear has no higher 
or more enduring quality than peace by the sword.’ 12 

Ncitlk r the President nor any Administration spokesman dared suggest 
pu ) icy, how ever, what many Americans had begun to suspect — that 
°* y ^ advance pledge by the United States to support the European 
Democracies to the fullest extent in her power could guarantee the world 
against continued aggression. 13 
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ben the Czech crisis was at its height, word reached the State De¬ 
partment that Japanese troops were being moved to Southern China. 
The Open Door was nearly closed in the North. Now it appeared that 
the Japanese, confident the American Isolationists would tie Americas 
hands as firmly as the European crisis tied Britain’s, were about to close 
the Open Door in the South. 

America’s hands might have been tied, but not enough to prevent her 
writing a vigorous note of protest. 14 

The Japanese reply was a broad hint that the continuation of American 
rights and privileges in the Far East would depend upon- the extent to 
which the United States acquiesced in the Japanese ‘New Order’ for Asia. 
The end of the Munich crisis, however, freed France and Britain from the 
threat of war in Europe and enabled them to pay more attention to de¬ 
velopments in the Far”East. The American, British and French Govern¬ 
ments all followed a parallel policy in refusing to admit that a continuation 
of their commercial privileges depended upon the acceptance of Japan s 
political aims. These developments showed that the Far East was an 
inseparable part of the world picture, and the United States, by being a 
partner to the protests of the Western Powers against Japanese policy, was 
herself drawn closer to the world crisis. 

But American foreign policy still remained shrouded in the clouds of 
uncertainty. Looming through the haze there towered one dominating 
feature — like Mt. Fujiyama in a Japanese print — the Neutrality Act. 
Mr. Cordell Hull had shown himself a prophet of international righteous¬ 
ness, but even his great faith did not move the neutrality mountain. 

American commentators might denounce European appeasement. 
Administration spokesmen declare their belief in the rule of international 
law, but as long as the Neutrality Act remained in its existing form, 
aggressors were assured that they had only to carry their policies to the 
extreme of war to rob their victims of American aid or support. 

The League system of collective security was dead. In 1931-32 an 
attempt had been made to check Japanese aggression in Manchuria by the 
mobilized moral pressure of world opinion and had failed. An attempt 
had been made to check Italian aggression in Ethiopia in 1035-36 by a 
combination of moral and economic pressure and had failed. Hitler s 
march into Austria and his diplomatic victory at Munich showed that 
aggression would triumph until those opposed to it were as fully armed 
as the aggressors and equally ready to use their arms. 
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United States had profited from the League system for twenty 
years only; she had profited from the guiding principle of British foreign 
policy which preceded it, usually referred to as the balance of power, for 
a hundred. The balance of power in Europe had made American isolation 
possible, for it meant that Britain would prevent any European country 
from becoming sufficiently powerful to threaten the New World. 
The main instrument in the maintenance, both of collective security and 
the balance of power, was the British Fleet and the ability of British dip¬ 
lomacy, backed up by the power of this fleet, to check any aggressive 
move which might upset the European equilibrium. But a new factor 
had now to be considered, air-power, and in the air the Axis was supreme. 

. NOTES 

1 Senator Pepper, of Florida, an ardent Administration supporter, declared on April 13th: 
‘I think it is important that the country should have some idea of what the President could 
have meant when he spoke of quarantining certain nations. 

‘What happens in case of a quarantine? Is it an aggressive or a negative action with respect 
to the quarantined person or place? Is it consistent with quarantining a given area that 
people may simply let it alone, and dissociate themselves from it? I mean, is that a possible 
interpretation of the President’s statement in regard to quarantining aggressor nations?’ 

To which Senator George of Georgia replied: ‘It may be a possible interpretation of the 
President’s statement; but I want to go further right now and say that I will not vote for 
any measure which will enable the President of the United States to declare who is the 
aggressor, to say nothing about quarantining the aggressor, because, in my judgment, 
when wc take that stand, w£ shall take a step toward war.’ 

In the same debate Senator Reynolds of North Carolina declared: ‘I could’ not bring 
myself to believe that the President of the United States meant that wc should quarantine 
aggressors by way of applying sanctions because everybody knows that sanctions leads to 
war. That is the very reason why . .. when Anthony Eden, the British Foreign Minister, 
tried to get us to join Great Britain in the application of oil sanctions against Mussolini, we 
refused to do it.. . So what did I tell the people . . . ? I told them that the President meant 
that wc were going to quarantine aggressor nations by simply staying away from them.’ 

s ‘We arc fully determined to avoid the extremes, either of internationalism or of 
isolationism', Mr. Hull said, meaning by ‘internationalism’, co-operation with the League, 
and by ‘isolation’, complete aloofness from world affairs. 4 . . . The momentous question - 
let me repeat — is whether the doctrine of force shall become enthroned once more and 
bring in its wake, inexorably, international anarchy and a relapse into barbarism; or whether 
tins and other peaceful nations, fervently attached to the principles which underlie inter¬ 
national order, shall work unceasingly — singly or in co-operation with each other, as 
circunvt m es, the-.’* traditional policies and practices, and their enlightened self-interest may 
UJ r ctatx \~ ^ promote ami preserve law, order, morality, and justice as the unshakable bases 
of civilized international relations. 

• ’ ' ‘ wc Persevere in appropriate efForts to safeguard our legitimate rights and interests 

U r £ °* world . .. There is one thing we cannot do. And that is to prepare 
o vP a p a CV r 1 ^ 8 ovcrn ment of the world a detailed chart of the course of policy and 
CorcMH {ull ^a^h^-’tl n0t P ursue un< ^ cr particular set of circumstances.’ — 

! S ^ Cnt s statcment cause d consternation in England among those who had based 
much of their case against Mr. Chamberlain on the belief that he had ‘alienated’ American 
pci. Ire opinion and had embarrassed the American Government. Opposition speakers 
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ttcd that Mr. Roosevelt’s statement was merely a routine gesture such as one govem- 
often makes to another. But it was far from routine. The usual official response to a 
newspaper request for ‘reaction* to events in Europe was that it would be imprppcr for the 
United States to comment on matters solely affecting other nations. 

Angry critics in the United States of Italian appeasement insisted that an international 
intrigue had taken place. A letter, ran one version, had been written personally by Mr. 
Chamberlain or Lord Halifax to Mr. Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State, asking him 
to obtain the President’s support. The report became so widespread that finally the Under¬ 
secretary felt compelled on April 25th to make a formal declaration that Secretary Hull, 
who was on vacation at the time Jiad been fully consulted by the President over the telephone 
and ‘was heartily in accord’. A later rumour that the Secretary intended to resign on account 
of the President’s attitude was branded by Mr. Hull on May nth as ‘absurd and fantastic 
in every particular*. ’ 

4 ‘The most important problem now confronting the human race is that of establishing 
throughout the world, as the foundation of further progress, an unshakable regime of order 


under law_’ . . 

‘I can wish for our country no more glorious course than to be a leader in devotion to these 
principles and in service of their preservation and advancement.’—Cordell Hull, June 3rd, 1938. 

‘Is the future of the world to be determined by universal reliance upon armed torcc rnd 
frequent resort to aggression, with resultant autarchy, impoverishment, loss of individual 
independence, and international anarchy? Or will practices of peace, morality, justice, and 
order under law, resting upon sound foundations of economic well-being, security, and 

progress, guide and govern in international relations?’ ... 

‘It will become more clear — even to the nations which now profess to place their reliance 
solely on a policy of armed force — that the overwhelming majority of mankind is determined 
to live in a world in which lawlessness will not be tolerated, in which order under law w ill 
prevail, and in which peaceful economic and cultural relationships will be inviolate. — 
Cordell Hull, August 16th, 1938. , . , , 

5 ‘We in the Americas are no longer in a far away continent to which the eddies of 
controversies beyond the seas could bring no interest or harm. Instead, w c in the Americas 
have become a consideration to every propaganda office and to every general staff beyona the 
seas .. . Wc cannot prevent our people from having an opinion in r J;S ar “ to wanton 
brutality, in regard to undemocratic regimentation, in regard to misery inflicted on helpless 
peoples, or in regard to violations of accepted individual rights. — President Roosevelt, 
August 18th, 1938. „ , T . , t . r . 

6 ‘On behalf of the one hundred and thirty million people of the United States of America 
' and for the sake of humanity everywhere, I most earnestly appeal to you not to brea^ oft 

negotiations ... So long as negotiations continue, differences may be reconcile ncc 
they are broken off, reason vanishes, and force asserts itself. And force produces no solution 
for the future good of humanity.’ — Roosevelt, September 25th. 

7 ‘It is not Germany who is to blame for the fact that there is any Sudct n German problem 

at all ... The terrible fate of the people affected by the problem no longer admits of further 
postponement of its solution.* — Adolf Hitler, September 26th. * 

8 ‘The question before the world to-day, Mr. Chancellor, is not the question of errors oi 
judgment or of injustices committed in the past. It is the question of the ate of the world 
to-day and to-morrow. The world asks of us, who at this moment arc heads of nations, the 
supreme capacity to achieve the destinies of nations vrithout forcing upon them as a price 
the mutilation and death of millions of citizens. 

‘Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful maimer, I am convinced that hundreds of 
millions tliroughout the world would recognize your action as an outstanding historic service 
to humanity.’ — President Roosevelt, September 27th. 

Mr. Roosevelt added the usual American safety clause: ‘The Government of the United 
States has no political involvements in Europe and will assume no obligations in the conduct 
of the present negotiations.’ 

0 The New York Times commented prophetically: ‘But long before 1940 it is possible that 
the President’s enthusiastic friends will not want to claim any tiling beyond the actual rccc r d, 
so far as Munich is concerned. They might even want to forget the part of the record in 
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" / Mr. Roosevelt told the Fuehrer that, if he would keep negotiation*- open, “the world 

would recognize your action as an outstanding historic service to humanity”. If the crisis 
is soon revived... the consequences may not justify that expressed opinion.’— 
September 30th, 1938. 

10 ‘Last week modern civilization passed through the valley of the shadow of death. The 
great powers of Europe were within a few hours of hurling their peoples into a general 
European war.’ As an American he could say nothing of the political issues involved. 
‘Every man and woman in the United States, however, shares in the universal feeling of 
relief that war has been averted. Can anyone doubt that the cry for peace, not only on the 
part of the people of this country, but on the part of peoples throughout the world during 
these past days has been an impelling factor in the prevention of the conflict?’ — Sumner 
Welles, October 3rd, 1938. 

11 These commentators were perfectly willing, in the words of Professor Moley, ‘to 
fertilize their indignation with the blood of other people’s sons’. They lamented that ‘at 
Munich nothing was saved but peace*. They attacked the British Prime Minister as a Judas. 
But they paid little attention to the real culprits, the Isolationists, who made it impossible 
for the President to create a united front against the aggressors, who treated the Atlantic 
Ocean as though it were a brilliantly conceived public works project, and assumed that its 
waters washed their country free of all responsibility for the triumph of international 


wrong-doing. 

12 A few days before, however, in speaking of conflicts between capital and labour, the 
President said: ‘Three weeks ago the civilized world was threatened by the immediate 
outbreak of a world war. Cool heads pleaded for the continuance of negotiations. People 
may property differ as to the result of such negotiations, but the fact remains that bloodshed 
was averted.’ — October 21st, 1938. 

13 A voice from across the seas dared to speak forth. On October 16th, 1938, Mr. Winston 
Churchill asked America: ‘Will you wait until British freedom and independence have 
succumbed and then take up the cause when it is three-quarters over and take it up, as you 
will have to, when it is yours alone?’ 

‘We have preponderant world forces upon our side. They have but to be combined to be 
obeyed. France must start; Britain must start; America must start. If, through an earnest 
desire for peace, we have placed ourselves at a disadvantage, we must make up for it by 
redoubled exertion.* 

An answer, authorized by the State Department, was given by the American Ambassador 
to London, Mr. Joseph Kennedy, on October 19th, 1938, in a speech before the British Navy 
League. He said nothing to encourage* the idea of a united democratic front to check the 
menace of the Dictators. 

‘It is unproductive for both democratic and dictator countries to widen the division now 
existing between them by emphasizing their differences.* Existing differences should not be 
allowed to grow into ‘unrelenting antagonisms*. 

14 On October 6th, Secretary Hull complained that the ‘Open Door’ had practically ceased 
to exist in Manchuria despite Japanese assurances. The United States was now apprehensive 
'lest there develop in other areas in China which have been occupied by the Japanese military 
forces... a situation similar in its adverse effects on the competitive position of American 
business’. 

1 he Japanese Government hinted in reply on November 18th that conditions of the past 
could no longer be applied to conditions of‘to-day and to-morrow* and that ‘a new order’ 
must be recognized in East Asia. The note added that if these points were understood, the 
Jnr mese Government did not have ‘the slightest inclination to oppose the participation of the 
United States and other powers in the great work of reconstructing East Asia along all lines 
of industry and trade*. 

The United States rejected the ‘new order’ for Asia in another note sent on December 31st. 
‘The admonition that enjoyment by the nationals of the United States of non-discriminatory 
treatment in China - a general and well-established right —is henceforth to be contingent 
upon an admission by the Government of the United States of the validity of the conception 
01 Japanese authorities of a “new situation” and “new order” in East Asia is in the opinion 
of this Government highly paradoxical.’ 
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THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS BECOME 
GOOD NEIGHBOURS 

The Executive branch of .the Government has had matters very much 
its own way in the Western Hemisphere. George Washington issued no 
warning against Pan-American entanglements and James Monroe, as 
popularly interpreted, was considered definitely to have endorsed them*. 

If at times Isolationists were afflicted with doubts that even a nation 
with so many natural advantages as the United States could live of itself 
alone, they found solace in die thought that their country was situated in 
a brave New World wherein were other narions similarly and fortunately 
placed, inspired, according to popular repute, with similar emocratic 
ideals. 

The dream of a happy family of New World nations, clustered round 
the knees of Uncle Sam and looking to him for guidance, had existed from 
the dawn of United States history. There was little essential difference 
between the sentiments of Speaker Henry Clay, protesting at the delay 
in recognizing the independence of the Spanish colonies in t ic early day s- 
of the nations history and those of President Roosevelt or Secretary Hull 

a hundred years later. c 

‘Spanish America, being once independent, whatever may be the form 
of governments established in its several parts, these governments will 
be animated by an American feeling and guided by an American po cy, 
Speaker Clay declared in March 1818. The former Spanish colonies- 
have, for official purposes, been animated by an American, that is to say, 
Western Hemisphere, feeling ever since. 

There have been critics of this point ot view since the daw n Oj. Ameri- # 
can history too, cynics and materialists who could not see the mirage ioi 
the sand, and who reached conclusions concerning the Latin American 
nations similar to those jotted down by John Adams in his diary in March 
1821: ‘They are not likely to promote the spirit either .of freedom or order 
by their example. They have not the first elements of free or good 
government/ 

The United States must in ^'dealings with its sister American Repub- 
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-act on the assumption that the mirage is a reality, and, at the same time, 
take steps to see that it becomes so. An American Secretary of State must 
talk of liberty when three out of every four Latin American nations are 
military despotisms. He must speak of the Good Neighbour Policy when 
Good Neighbour Mexico confiscates American oil lands and when 
Good Neighbour Dominica massacres nearly 10,000 unwanted immigrants 
from Good Neighbour Haiti. He must assume friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion when confronted by envy and hostility. He must keep constantly 
dinning into the ears of Latin American dictators as they chisel away at 
the foundations of the democratic shrine that they are in reality that 
shrine’s defenders, hoping that in due course they may themselves begin 
to believe it.- 

The cartographical habit of depicting the world neatly divided into 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres has obscured the fact that the greater 
part of South America is physically nearer Europe than it is to the United 
States and has helped to instil the notion that there exists a real unity 
among nations of the New World and a real separation between the 
New World and the Old. 

The Pan-American republics consist of the 4 Anglo-Saxon’ United States 
and the ‘Latin’ American nations, but even the phrase Latin America 
assumes a unitv where there is none. The nations of Latin America differ 
in racial admixture, in culture background and in economic interests. 
The blood of the original Indians (and even the Indian tribes had different 
characteristics) predominates in Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia. In other nations the Spanish blood predominates. In Haiti the 
population is Negro and the culture and the language French; in Brazil 
the historical background and the language is Portuguese. 

The main unifying force in the past was common hostility towards the 
United States. The Latin American nations might have found it possible 
to accept the fact that their northern neighbour was richer and more power¬ 
ful than the-} could ever be even if they abandoned their mutual jealousies. 
Bat they bitterly resented the Anglo-Saxon assumption that abundant 
natural resources, a more fertile soil and a more equable climate were due 
to superior virtue. It was the familiar case of being able to tolerate the 
ace up the sleeve but not the insistence that God put it there. 

The United States was a country, moreover, which had expanded 
westward during the first half of the nineteenth century at the expense of 
a Latin American neighbour, Mexico, taking from it more than half its 
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tory, and which had used an extension of the Monroe Doctrine as an 
excuse for treating several countries south of the Rio Grande as though 
they were, protectorates. 

Since the Gadsden Purchase of 1854 (not entirely a voluntary sale), no 
territory belonging to a Latin American Republic was added to the 
United States. But during the Spanish American War of 1898, the Latin 
American Republics feared that a new period of American expansion at 
their expense might be under way. Their suspicions grew in November 
1903 when a convenient revolution, which caused President Theodore 
Roosevelt no surprise, detached Panama from Colombia and enabled 
the United States to arrange for the construction of a trans-isthmian 
canal. 

From then on the Marines seemed to be continually landing in some 
Latin American country and ‘having the situation'well in hand ,* until 
President Hoover entered the White House and unemotionally announced 
that he had ‘no desire for representation of the American people abroad 
through our military forces*. 

The Latin American nations were apt to ignore the beneficial results 
which followed American occupation and to look upon it as a manifesta¬ 
tion of selfish Yankee Imperialism. 2 The end of armed intervention 
was a necessary first step toward better Pan-American relations. 

The problem which faced the United States w r as not only to cultivate 
the friendship of the Latin American Republics but to maintain a unity 
of feeling among them which had once been based on hostility to hersclt. 
An instrument lay ready at hand in the Pan-American Conference. 3 

The Good Neighbour policy, the name given to the new era in Pan- 
American relations, might be said to have been born during the Presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Hoover but it was christened by President R oosevelt in his 
inaugural address of March 4th, 1933. He dedicated the LJnited States 
‘to the policy of the Good Neighbour — the neighbour who resolutely 
respects himself and because he does so, respects the rights of others . 

The President was speaking of the American attitude towards all 
nations, but at the Montevideo Pan-American Conference nine months 
later, Secretary of State Hull adopted the phrase as the most apt descrip¬ 
tion of the new American approach to Latin American affairs. 

Secretary Hull left for Montevideo with the disappointment of the 
London World Economic Conference still fresh in his memory. He set 
to work to restore his faith in himself and in the United States as a usefui 
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!d influence. He talked of peace, trade pacts and non-intervention 
aS though he really meant it. He treated the conference as though it were 
’ of extreme importance; and it became so.' 

The chief accomplishment of the Montevideo Conference, apart from 
the personal success obtained by the patient Secretary of State, was the 
drafting of ‘The Convention on the Rights and Duties of States’. It was 
a formal recognition of the ‘No more Marines’ policy inaugurated by 
President Hoover. ‘No state has the right to intervene in the internal or 
external affairs of another’, it declared. 

Concrete proof of the United States’ changed policy towards Latin 
America was given when a treaty was negotiated with Cuba and signed 
on May 29th, 1934, which ended the United States’ right to intervene 
under the Platt Amendment. The last of the Marines left Haiti the same 
year. 

In January 1936 when war clouds were gathering over Europe, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt proposed that a special meeting of the American Republics 
■should be held in the autumn. He thought the time opportune ‘for the 
countries of this hemisphere at a common council table to consider their 
joint responsibility for the maintenance of peace’, he wrote his fellow 
Presidents. They agreed and the conference was summoned. 

The President’s foreign policy thus far had been considerably less 
spectacular than his domestic. The 1936 London Naval Conference had 
shown that naval disarmament was impossible. The Senate had voted 
against America’s entry into the World Court and had refused to ratify a 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty with Canada. The various peace 
lobbies were restless over the record size of the Army and Navy appropria¬ 
tions. President Roosevelt was in danger of appearing in their eyes more 
of a militarist than his Republican predecessor, Herbert Hoover. If, 
however, a Pan-American Conference could be brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, not only would the President’s foreign policy appear more 
successful, but the peace, lobbies could be assured that a far-reaching step 
towards peace had been taken. 

The Buenos Aires Conference met from December 1st to 23rd, 1936, 
at a time when the Italian conquest of Ethiopia the previous May and the 
German occupation of the Rhineland two months earlier had raised fears 
that Europe might soon plunge into war. Added importance was given 
to its deliberations by the dramatic appearance of President Roosevelt, 
fresh from his re-election triumph at its opening ceremonies. 4 
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chances of a successful conference were good. Suspicion of the 
United States had waned, thanks 15 die Good Neighbour Policy, which 
was now accepted as something more than Yankee imperialism masquerad¬ 
ing in sheep’s clothing. The President and his Secretary of State were 
popular personally. Moreover, the obligations of the League of Nations 
membership were now becoming more apparent than the privileges. 
Collective security, the Latin American nations began to see, was not the 
magic cloak which protected all. It was something which you might be 
called upon to protect. The alternative of accepting the protection of the 
United States had obvious advantages. 

There were still some Latin American countries, however, including 
Chile and the Argentine, which felt that the task of the Pan-American 
Conference should be to strengdien die League. League membership had 
in the past been a gesture of mild defiance towards the United States. The 
Latin American nations, by joining an organization to which the United 
States did not belong and even looked upon widi a certain amount of 
suspicion, were able to feel that they had enhanced their prestige and under¬ 
lined their independence. . 

Administration and Congressional views on Latin America were at 
this time very much alike. Congress had considered the dual position of 
the Latin American countries as Western Hemisphere Powers and League 
members in drafting the second Neutrality Act. A clause was inserted 
to encourage all Latin American countries to adopt the principles ot die 
Act in place of the principles of the League and thus keep war not only 
out of the United States but also out of the Western Hemisphere. 7 lie 
first exempted from its provisions any American Republic fighting a 
non-American nation, then provided diat its full penalties should be 
enforced against any Latin American nation which took steps in associa¬ 
tion with some non-American country considered by the United States 
to be belligerent. 5 

Since the United States believed that League sanctions and embargoes it 
enforced might lead to war in which the Western Hemisphere would be 
involved, she attempted at Buenos Aires to substitute hemisphere neutral¬ 
ity for League collective security. This American hope was not realized 
and the Latin American League members reserved full freedom of action 
to follow any League recommendation; but a new form of international 
procedure applicable only to the New World was laid alongside the 
League procedure. 
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.^Before the Good Neighbour Pohcy, the fear of aggression from Europe 
tad been looked upon as a bed-tim£ ghost story; the fear of the United 
States intervention, a real danger. When the Pan-American Conference at 
Montevideo had adopted the Convention on ‘The Rights and Duties 
of States condemning intervention, the Latin American countries regarded 
it as a kind of self-denying ordinance on the part of Washington. When 
the non-intervention principle was reaffirmed at Buenos Aires in a 
protocol to the Montevideo convention and in a special peace convention, 
the Latin American countries as well as the United States were t hink ing of 
'intervention from abroad. 0 


The American nations did not agree to co-operate to meet the danger. 
They merely agreed that they would consider the possibility of co-opcra- 
tion. Nothing could be said or done which implied an advance commit¬ 
ment; otherwise, the United States Senate might have objected. Even an 
advance commitment to consult, which seemed to be a mild, harmless 
and even an obvious step to take, was felt at that time to be rather daring. 

During the next two years threats to the Western Hemisphere which 
had been dimly discerned at Buenos Aires in 1936 rapidly became more 
menacing. The aggressor Powers drew closer together. A coup d'etat 
of President Getulio Vargas of Brazil on November 10th, 1937, shared by 
unfortunate coincidence the front-page headlines with the signing in Rome 
of three-power Anti-Comintern Alliance by Germany, Italy and Japan. 
President Vargas abolished the constitution, prorogued both Houses of 
Congress, imposed a censorship and postponed the 1938 presidential 
election. He also proclaimed a ‘co-operative constitution’ modelled on 
that of Portugal. 

The natural tendency of newspaper commentators was to link the news 
from Rio with the news from Rome and assume that a connection really 
existed between them, though one of President Vargas’s first official state¬ 
ments after the coup was that the new ‘co-operative’ state woidd not join 
t e Anti-Comintern ,Pact. The November 10th coup was thus little 
moie t tan a plan to prolong the Vargas regime. The only purely Fascist 
organization in the country, the Intcgralists, who used ‘sigma’ as their 
■} m o an rew their inspiration from the realms of higher mathematics, 
uc oppose to the coup , and according to some reports, had been plan- 
f a 1Va ' ° llC r ^eir own when President Vargas forestalled them. It 
. . SOmc °^ t ‘ le phraseology used by the Brazilian Government 

as smu ar to t tat used by the Fascist Powers, but the United States had 
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of planned economy as much as the Soviets during the early years 
of the New Deal without that fact making it Communist. 

Since the American Press had decided that the largest South American 
country was about to desert the Pan-American fold and possibly lead the 
whole continent into the cockpit of European power politics, the recep¬ 
tion it gave the new regime was anything but friendly.' The totalitarian 
Press of Germany and ‘Italy, on the other hand, was loud in its praise and 
welcomed die new government to its ranks. A situation was developing 
in which the Brazilian President, even if he had originally had no intention 
of following or copying the European dictators, might be induced to do so 
by the fact that they seemed to be the only people ready to offer him a 
.friendly hand. 

The Administration saw the way matters were drifting and the Under¬ 
secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, in a radio speech which was given 
the widest possible publicity throughout South America, did his best to 
check the tendency. He condemned the impatience, almost intolerance, 
with which some Americans- treated the methods adopted by Latin 
American countries to solve their purely domestic and internal problems. 
He called attention to the fact that each American Republic had agreed 
to refrain from interference in the internal affairs of any other American 
Republic and pointed out that the American Press had not followed this 
principle in its treatment of the new Brazilian regime. 7 

The Brazilian incident drew attention to what might be in store if the 
Axis Powers were not held in check. The development which was thought 
to have taken place in Brazil might really take place in some other nation 
not quite so dependent on the United States as a market for ifs main 
export crop and less amenable to soothing influences from Washington. 

A major dread of many Latin American nations was Communism. 
Early in the 1920s, when the Soviet Union had sent a mission to South 
America seeking official diplomatic recognition, the so-called A. B. C. 
countries, Argentina, Brazil and Chile, agreed that none of them would 
recognize the Soviets until all three were ready to do so. Later, other 
countries joined them. These anti-Communist nations had a common 
bond with the three Powers, Italy, Germany and Japan, who had formed 
an alliance ostensibly to resist Communism. 

At least fourteen of the twenty republics were democracies in name 
only. Their Presidents might very easily be attracted by the European 
ideas and theories which seemed to give a philosophical justification for 
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their personal rule. They might grow tired of keeping up the pretence 
of being democratic and feel that perhaps it would be more realistic to 
adopt the phrases, the forms of thought, the political cliches of the dictators. 

An even more powerful link between Latin America and the European 
Dictatorships was that none of them could neglect the outside world 
commercially and economically. The United States was often their 
competitor in the world’s markets. Finally, cultural ties were stronger 
with one member of the Axis, Italy, a Latin country, than they were with 
the Anglo-Saxon United States. This cultural tie was strengthened by 
the Civil War in Spain. The majority of the Spanish-American Govern¬ 
ments were sympathetic to the Catholic Franco regime which Italy and 
Germany supported and hostile to the Madrid regime which they felt was 
Communistic. 

Increased friendliness between the old style dictators of the New World 
and the'new style dictators of the Old World was a danger which had 
always to be considered by the United States. At the time of the Monroe 
Doctrine, a distinction was possible between the monarchies of Europe 
and the Republican Governments which were being set up in the New 
World. In other words, the structure of government provided a reason 
for believing that the separation of New and Old World was natural and 
inevitable. 

Since that time, however, the similarity, rather than the dissimilarity, of 
the Latin American and the aggressor governments had become the most 
noticeable characteristic. Latin American constitutions were hi form - 
similar to that of the United States, but the powers concentrated in the 
hands of the presidents were often not subject to the restraints of the 
legislative bodies and of public opinion. 

The European Dictatorships had created, as a corollary to their political 
philosophy N an economic system sometimes called autarchy, which was 
little more than State-controlled and State-directed trade. They rejected 
tli? idea of free competition between private persons or .corporations, 
which was the basis of the American reciprocal tariff policy. Trade was 
not a matter of profit and loss, but was regulated according to the needs of 
tiiC nation. If foreign goods were desired, the foreign exchange to pay for 
those goods was obtained by selling exports without any reference to their 
actual cost of production. America feared that her Latin American trade 
might be reduced drastically by totalitarian competition. 

A fmal feature of the Dictators’ economic programme which the 
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hted States Administration disliked was outright barter. The United 

States considered barter to be a retrograde step, a return to the principles 

which governed exchange of goods between the primitive tribes of the 

American prairie or the African jungle. But the nations which believed 

in free trade principles could not themselves absorb all the exportable 

goods and products of the Latin American countries. 

In fighting German, Italian and Japanese trade penetration in Latin 
America, the United States was fighting the political influence which 
went with it as much as the trade itself. At the same time, however, it 
sought to turn a difference in trade practices into a moral principle. The 
German method ot bartering, of attempting to strike a balance between 
what was bought and what was sold, was not only criticized as an ineffec¬ 
tive trade practice, but as a violation of what should be the accepted code of 
international commercial conduct. 

Alongside the trade struggle was the propaganda struggle. Short wave 
broadcasts from Rome and Berlin praised the Fascist idea. The German 
official news agency supplied its version of world events through a sub¬ 
sidiary known as Transocean News to many Latin American papers at cut- 
rate prices. The Nazi propaganda was designed in particular to secure the 
allegiance of all Germans in Latin America and turn them into centres of 
Nazi influence and, in general, to convert the Latin American Governments 
and peoples to the Nazi philosophy. 

Before the Second German War broke out, the Nazis had hoped to 
use Latin America as a weapon against Great Britain. Without Argentine 
wheat and beef, Brazilian coffee and cocoa, Venezuelan oil, Great Britain 
would have found it difficult to maintain* her economic existence. The 
German Fleet, owing to its small size, could never hope to cut this line 
of supply, but a pro-German government in any South American country 
could withhold supplies from Germany's enemies. If Germany could not 
control Latin American war supplies, she could at least try to incite 
domestic outbreaks in Latin America which would so dislocate economic 
life there that they would be unable to supply Germany’s foes. 

The United States was not seriously alarmed at the possibility of direct 
armed invasion of the American continent by the German-Itahan- 
Japanese Anti-Comintern Alliance. She was worried chiefly over the 
possibility of Italian-German intervention similar to Italian-German 
intervention in Spain. She pictured a Latin Arperican country in which 
a local Nazi party, nurtured on German funds, provoked a civil war and 
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o^afr^upported in its struggle by German troops and instructors. The 
Latin American Republic might at the close of the war become an out¬ 
post of the European Axis system. The Monroe Doctrine would not have 
been violated, but it would have been undermined. A base of: operation 
would have been provided for further extensions of Axis influence. 

All these considerations were in the mind of the Administration as it 
prepared for the Lima Conference in December 1938. Previous conferences 
had dealt mainly with the relations of the Pan-American states to each 
other. A hemisphere policy had been slowly hammered into shape. There 
were certain principles which might be universally applied: The Drago 
doctrine renouncing force in the collection of debts; the recognition of the 
sovereign rights and independence of all countries whatever their size; 
the renunciation of war; and the acceptance of arbitration as the method of 
settling disputes. 

Now more attention had to be given to the Pan-American group s 
attitude towards the outer world. The Munich crisis had revealed the 
strength of the Axis Powers. The current of world events was lapping 
around the Americas. Hemisphere isolation, whether political or economic, 
was impossible. In the complex modern world what happened anywhere 
had its repercussions everywhere. But, nevertheless, the central objective 
of the Lima Conference was still,‘to keep the ravages of other peoples’ wars 
from the shores of the Western Hemisphere’. 

One hundred and ten resolutions of varying degrees of importance and 
piety were approved at the Lima Conference, which lasted from Decem¬ 
ber 9th to December 27th — proposals for an annual American Culture 
Day, for a competition to find a Hymn of Peace ‘with suitable words. . . 
to be sung in all the schools of America on appropriate occasions’, resolu¬ 
tions to prohibit the exhibition of films of historically famous Americans 
if their country of origin objected. 

There was always a touch of unction about Pan-American resolutions. 
Their ripe and sonorous phrases strutted a little. A resolution condemning 
civilian bombing, for example, began: ‘Although the pacific and harmo¬ 
nious existence of the countries of the Americas, together with their 
conception of international relations, makes it unnecessary for them to 
adopt rales of warfare. .% / The problem of defining an aggressor was 
postponed on the grounds that the matter was not urgent, ‘since the pacific 
and juridical relations which exist between the countries of America do 
not warrant them’. 
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were, however, three resolutions which the United States 
delegation regarded as of paramount importance: the Declaration ol 
Lima, the Declaration of American Principles and a declaration in favour 
of reducing trade barriers. The first dealt with the structural bones of 
continental solidarity, the second with its quickening spirit and the third 
with its material sustenance. 

The Declaration of Lima was based on the principle: ‘A threat to one is 
a threat to all/ Should there be any sort of outside threat to any American 
Republic, all American Republics were to take common action, or, as the 
Declaration phrased it, they would ‘proclaim their concern’ and ‘make 
effective their solidarity, co-ordinating their respective sovereign wills by 
means of the procedure of consultation . No prior obligations were 
assumed. There was to be no domination by the United States, no big 
brother business of telling the little brothers what to do. 

’ The Declaration of American Principles repeated the general axioms 
contained in Secretary Hull’s July 16th, I 937 > statement of principles 
which all nations should observe in their international relationships. The 
American Republics agreed on the policy of non-intervention, on the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, the abandonment of force as an instrument 
of national policy, on respect for treaties, on economic reconstruction, 
and on international co-operation to maintain these principles. 

The Declaration on trade pledged the Latin American nations to the 
prin'ciple of the United States trade agreement programme as opposed to 
the controlled commercial systems of the Fascist Powers. 

When the Lima Conference met, the United States had developed a 
method of using its financial strength to support its foreign policy. Dur¬ 
ing the early years of the present century the State Department had actively 
encouraged American business penetration in Latin America and had 
stood ready if necessary to use force to protect American investments. The 
policy was referred to as ‘dollar diplomacy . A new type of dollar 
diplomacy was inaugurated by the Roosevelt Administration during 193 8 
in which the United States used dollars as an instrument of national policy. 

The ahnost forgotten Export-Import Bank, a quiet little institution 
occupying a few rented rooms in a Seventeenth Street office building in 
Washington, became the chief instrument of the new dollar diplomacy . 8 

At first the bank advanced money on a strictly commercial basis to 
United States exporters of agricultural products and to United States 
exporters who found it difficult to bring back their funds to the United 
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owing to foreign exchange restrictions. Then the policy was in¬ 
augurated of making credits available to finance exports to countries which. 
lacked cash, but which the United States desired to help — China, Latin 
America, and after the Second German War broke out, the small Euro¬ 
pean neutrals. 

Nobody wants to shoot Santa Claus and Latin American states were not 
so foolish as to reject the concrete expressions of American friendship — 
the specially commissioned merchant ships, the free radio broadcasts, the 
silver purchases at artifically maintained rates, and above all the Export- 
Import trade credits. But while the United States Government was 
pressing forward with its policy of financial aid, some Latin American 
states were pressing forward with an opposite policy of ‘liquidating’ exist¬ 
ing American holdings. 

The Government credits offered to stimulate the exports of American 
goods ran the same risks as the American private loans made in the roaring* 
twenties, the greater part of which were in default. The chief difference 
was that the money lost in those years was invested by private citizens 
who knew that they were taking a risk, while the money lost in the future 
will belong to all American taxpayers. But if the result was beneficial to all 
American taxpayers by checking the totalitarian influence in the New 
World, the plan could be defended on the ground that it was only just 
that all should share the burden. 9 

Credits for Latin America were regarded by th$ Administration as a 
necessary part of the hemisphere defence programme. The United States 
had to be in a position to counter any totalitarian threat, whether military 
or economic. 10 


At the close of the Lima Conference the Pan-American organization 
had assumed form and character. It had developed into an international 
system which the United States felt the whole world could adopt. 11 

The unifying force of this international order is not a complicated 
covenant like that of the League, but a set of principles not intended for 
the Western Hemisphere only, but for the whole world. The statement 
which the Secretary of State made on July 16th, 1937, was condensed at 
t le Lima Conference into*an eight-point declaration of 4 the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations’, not, it will be noted, ‘among Pan- 
American nations’. 

The chief organ of the Pan-Amcrican Society is the Pan-American 
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Terence (very much like the British Imperial Conference) whic 
meets every five years and is composed of the foreign ministers of the 
member states. There is a permanent secretariat in Washington, the Pan- 
American Union, financed by all the Pan-American Republics according 
to population. This body keeps alive the Pan-American idea between con¬ 
ferences and helps to prepare the agenda for 1 conferences. The Latin 
American Ambassadors and Ministers in Washington are on its Board of 
Governors. Later at the Panama and Havana Conferences of 1939 and 
1940, several permanent committees were established which carried out 
the policies of the Pan-American nations between conferences and gave 
greater form to the group as a whole. 

If there is any breach of the accepted code of Pan-American relations 
or any threat to American security, an immediate ad hoc consultative 
committee is called to see what can be done about it. 

The success of the Western Hemisphere form of co-operation is due 
to the fact that it increases the importance and self-respect of even the 
smallest state by recognizing its complete independence and its undimin¬ 
ished sovereignty as a member of the co-operative group. References to 
‘independence’ and ‘equal sovereignty’ are inserted in all Pan-American 
documents as often as possible. ‘The respect for the personality, sovereignty 
and independence of each American state constitutes the essence of inter¬ 
national order sustained by continental solidarity’, the Lima Conference 


declared. 

This American ‘international order’ is in complete contrast to European 
theories of world, co-operation based on delegations of national sover¬ 
eignty. The United States, which refused to join the league of Nations, 
regards more extreme schemes for world federation as impractica c. 
They all involve a diminution of national liberties rather than the 

assurance of them. 12 ~ 

European statesmen have in the past discussed the best method of 
securing United States co-operation in world affairs. In the future they 
should change the form of the question ’somewhat and ask themselves 
to what extent they will be ready to accept the principles of the inter¬ 
national order to which the United States already belongs. 
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1 In 1906 Cuba experienced an intervention under the Platt Amendment, so called because 
it was originally an amendment to the Military Appropriation Act of March 1901, though 
later embodied in the 1904 Treaty. Under it the United States would intervene to preserve 
Cuban independence or to restore order. In 1909 the Marines were landed in Nicaragua 
during a revqlution in which two Americans were executed. In 1912 they came again to 
stay for thirteen years. After a brief thirteen-month vacation, they were back once more 
to deal with the rebel, Augusto Sandino. 

In 1915 the Marines took over Haiti and for fifteen years were the black republic’s real 
rulers. Marines landed in the > Dominican Republic in 1916 to quell a revolution and stayed 
eight years. Honduras saw the Marines for brief periods between 1910 and 1930. 

Peace, and order have been restored; finances have been largely rehabilitated; a police 
force is functioning under the leadership of Marine officers. The economic development 
of Haiti has shown extraordinary improvement under this regime. It is marked by highway 
systems, vocational schools, public health measures’, President Hoover said of the Haitian 
occupation on February 4th, 1930, when announcing it would end. 

3 An early Pan-American Conference was called by Simon Bolivar in 1826, but the first 
regular Pan-American Conference convened in Washington in the winter of 1889 and lasted 
for two hundred days (October 2nd till the following April 19th). It was mainly devoted to 
excursions and entertainments but a commercial bureau was set up which was later to 
become the Pan-American Union. 

The second Conference, at Mexico City in October 1901, gave special attention to the 
Hague Convention of 1899k The third Conference met at Rio in July and August in 1906, 
the fourth at Buenos Aires in July 1910. The fifth Conference, planned for 1914, was post¬ 
poned because of the World War and did not take place until March 1923, when it met jt 
Santiago, Chile. The sixth Conference met in January and February in 1928 at Havana, 
Cuba, while the American Marines were busy keeping order in Nicaragua and Haiti. 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes was able to prevent any open attackbeing made on 
the United States during the conference, but resentment smouldered underground. 

4 ‘Can* we, the Republics of the New World, help the Old World to avert the catastrophe 
which impends?’ the President asked, and gave the answer: ‘Yes, I am confident that we can.’ 

6 ‘This Act shall not apply to an American Republic or Republics engaged in war against 
a non-American state or states, provided the American Republic is not co-operating with a 
non-American state or states in such war.* — Neutrality Act, February 1936. • 

0 Tlie ‘Peace Convention’, or more fully, the ‘Convention Between American Republics 
for the Maintenance, Preservation, and Re-establishment of Peace’, outlined the policy to be 
followed in face of an outside threat. The first article dealt with a direct threat to the Americas. 
‘If the peace of the American Republics is menaced, and in order to co-ordinate efforts to 
prevent war, any of the governments ... whether or not a member of other peace organiza¬ 
tions ... shall consult together for the purpose of finding and adopting methods of peaceful 
co-operation.’ 



The second article dealt with both war between American Republics and ‘international 
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first Export-Import Bank was created in 1934 with an eye on the vast trade with- 
ia which it was confidently anticipated would follow American diplomatic recognition. 
Congressional hostility to giving credit facilities to a country which was still in default of its 
debts prevented the bank from doing anything. A second Export-Import Bank was set up 
to handle credits for Cuba. Finally, the two banks were merged with pow r ers to provide 
credits for exports to all nations, but with a general understanding that the spirit of the 
Johnson Act, forbidding loans to debt defaulters, would be preserved. 

9 Early in 1939 the Administration fancied Pan-American friendship was worth 600 million 
dollars, but Congress, more dubious, cut down the President’s request for an increase bv that 
amount of the Export-Import Bank’s lending capacity to 100 million dollars. Later, in the 
summer of 1940, the amount was increased by 500,000,000. 

10 President Roosevelt, in a speech to the Pan-American Board of Governors on April 15th, 
1939, declared that the United States was not only prepared to meet force with force, but,’ 
4 I pledge that my own country will also give economic support, so that no American nation 
need surrender any fraction of its sovereign freedom to maintain its economic welfare’. 

11 President Roosevelt referred to this conviction in April 1940, when he once* again 
addressed the Pan-American Board of Governors. ‘We of this hemisphere have no need to 
seek a new international order. We have already found it.’ 

12 The Pan-American Society and the British Empire have many points in common. 
Before the First German War many British writers advocated ‘imperial federation* for the 
British Empire, but the actual progress was away from this conception towards complete 
autonomy of the various Empire states under the Crown. As a result of this development 
the British Empire is more firmly established to-day than it has ever been. The Pan-American, 
states, likewise, have been encouraged to co-operate more readily by the fact that they have 
been progressively freed from any fear of domination bv the United States. 
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STRONGER THAN WORDS FAIL AFTER MUNICH 

The Administration had become aware as early as 1936 that the hard core 
of opposition to its foreign programme was the Nazi Government of 
Germany. Wherever the influence of the United States extended, in the 
New World, in the Far East, or in Europe, the rival influence of Germany 
was there to challenge it. The American diplomatic code of strict adher¬ 
ence to international laW and to the various ‘good neighbour’ principles 
first outlined in detail by Secretary Hull in July 1937 was challenged by 
Germany’s use of armed force, political pressure and internal intrigue as 
instruments of national policy. The American commercial programme of 
free and unrestricted trade between independent nations was challenged 
by the German commercial system based on Government control and the 
bilateral barter system. The principles of the Tripartite Monetary Agree¬ 
ment of September 1936 were challenged by the German system of 
exchange controls and blocked marks. American belief in religious 
tolerance, free speech and equality before the law was challenged, by 
German practice of religious persecution, censorship and suppression 
of minority opinion. 

The tendency of the Democratic nations to associate with other 
Democratic nations and of the Totalitarian nations to associate with 
other Totalitarian nations grew more and more marked. If military 
warfare had not broken out in 1939 nations of the world, under the 
respective leadership of Germany and the United States, might have 
ranged themselves in two opposing camps inspired by different political 
ideas and linked by rival commercial and monetary theories. Tt may well 
have been the fear of this future development which caused the Nazi 
leaders to provoke war in September 1939 by their attack on Poland. 
Had they delayed longer they might have been withstood by a united 
and determined democratic front composed of nations fully conscious of 
the Nazi threat to their way of life. They might have been unable to win 
their victories piecemeal by throwing their propaganda dust in the eyes 
of successive neutrals till the time for conquering them had come. They 
might not have been able to rely on the Isolationists retaining their 
paralysing control over the policies of the United States. 
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^Munich had exposed to public view new dangers which made a re¬ 
examination of American foreign policy essential. Formerly American 
foreign policy had been negative. Its central feature was the non-recog¬ 
nition doctrine, the refusal to recognize the results of conquest or gains won 
by force. It was not a very successful policy, for neither in international 
nor in human society does the foreknowledge of inevitable moral dis¬ 
approval very often curb a criminal intent. But it at least established 
a criterion by which a nations acts could be judged. 

Shortly after the Munich agreement the President instituted a new 
positive policy of actively combating .the influence of Germany, which 
lasted till the outbreak of war. An effort was made to discourage aggres¬ 
sion before it had taken place by methods which the President described 
as ‘short of war but stronger. . . than mere words’. 

The Administration policy of refusing to recognize Axis conquests was 
continued and the Ministers of countries overrun were still treated as the 
diplomatic representatives of sovereign states. When Jews were persecuted 
the Administration denounced the persecution in scathing terms, recalled 
the American Ambassador from Berlin and started a Committee to care 
for political refugees. When the Axis attempted to expand its trade in 
Latin America the Administration met the attempt by disguised subsidies 
from the Export-Import Bank and at the same time found excuses for 
raising American tariffs against German goods. Countries opposed to the 
Axis new order were, on the other hand, the beneficiaries of the various 
reductions made by the Administration under its reciprocal tarifl policy. 

The Isolationist philosophy of the Neutrality Act was ajeality which the 
Administration had to accept, but the President was not only the agent of 
Congress, he had independent powers of his own, and within the limits of 
the Constitution could, if he wished, use those powers to carry out a 
policy in opposition to prevailing Congressional sentiment. The Con¬ 
gressional Isolationists never supported the ‘stronger than words’ policy 
and did what they could to check it. When public opinion was thoroughly 
stirred as, for example, by the Jewish persecutions or by the German viola¬ 
tion of the Munich agreement, the President was able to pursue his new 
policy energetically. When public opinion again sank into apathy the 
Isolationists in Congress were able to prevent the President from carrying 
it out. 

The first evidence that the Administration had adopted a new policy 
was provided when a Nazi inspired campaign of barbaric violence broke 
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in November 1938 against Jewish residents of Germany to avenge 
the death of Ernst von Rath, a tliird secretary at the German Embassy in 
Paris, who had been shot by a young Polish Jew named Herschel Grynzpan. 
The whole United States was shocked and stirred by the accounts cabled 
from Germany of the sufferings of thousands of innocent Jewish victims. 
America’s political, social and religious differences disappeared in a wave’ 
ot popular indignation. The President was encouraged to make a formal 
statement at his.Press conference on November 13th condemning the 
German Government in strong terms and explaining that the American 
Ambassador in Berlin, Mr. Hugh Wilson, had been recalled for consulta¬ 
tion. He also announced plans for helping political refugees'find homes 
elsewhere. 1 


The German Government retaliated on November 23 rd by recalling 
their Ambassador in Washington, Hans Heinrich' Dieckhoff, to talk over 
what the official Nazi news agency called the ‘peculiar attitude’ of the 
American Government. Congress was not in session when these events 
took place, but it is doubtful if in the atmosphere created by the Nazi 
anti-Jewish campaign, there would have been very much Congressional 
criticism of the course the President was following. 

The new foreign policy was not only carried forward by the exercise 
of the President’s constitutional powers, but also by the emergency 
powers which Congress had delegated -to the executive arm of the 
Government in the early days of the New Deal. The first of these dele¬ 
gated weapons was the tariff. Under th 6 reciprocal trade agreement 
amendment to the Tariff Act the President hacj the power to reduce rates, 
and to give the benefits of those reductions to all countries which did not 
discriminate against the United States. Germany, owing to her system 
of State control over exports and imports, was held to discriminate 
against the United States; therefore, she had been placed on a so-called 
black list’ for the past two years and efforts by the German Embassy to 
discuss a modus vivendi had been rebuffed. There were other weapons of 
a similar nature in the original Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1929 which 
01 the moment were held in reserve, but which wqre brought into use 
aircL the absorption of Czechoslovakia. 

The President could also use as instruments of foreign policy various 
1 ^' nailc ^ an< ^ monetary powers. The Import-Export Bank, 
w ic 1 had originally been established to aid in financing American firms 
engaged in foteign trade, was used to encourage friendly nations. China 
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vcd a credit through a specially established American corporation 
which enabled her to buy American lorries and. trucks and other essential 
war supplies to defend herself against Japan. 

As China was aided, so was Japan hampered. The Secretary of State as 
long ago as June 1938 had deplored the fact that American bombs and 
American bombing planes were being exported to Japan where they were 
used to bomb civilians, a practice ofwhich the United States disapproved. 
An appeal to American arms manufacturers had the effect of drying up 
such exports almost entirely by the close of the year. 

Another economic weapon which Congress had delegated to the Presi¬ 
dent in 1934 was the authority to purchase silver until the world price had 
been raised to $1.29 the ounce or a silver reserve one quarter the value of 
the gold reserve had been created. For several years the Treasury com¬ 
plained of the impossible obligation laid upon it by this Act, but now it 
was discovered that purchases of Chinese silver could provide China with * 
essential dollar credits and purchases of Mexican silver could strengthen a 
comparatively friendly Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, found a way to impose 
a private sanction of his own on Germany. When the hydrogen-filled 
‘Hindcnburg’ was destroyed by flames in landing at Lakchurst, New Jersey, 
Congress passed an Act making it possible for Germany to purchase 
American helium which, being non-inflammable, would prevent such 
a disaster in the future. The Act specified that the helium was not to be 
used for military purposes. The sale of a quantity of: helium to the Ger¬ 
man Zeppelin Company was approved by the Munitions Control Board, 
as the Act required, but Mr. Ickes, as Secretary of the Interior, had control 
of the Government-owned helium mines. The fmal requirement before 
any helium could be exported was Mr. Ickes’s signature and this he refused 
to give on the grounds that he was not satisfied that Germany’s military 
machine would not benefit. 

Mr. Ickes was also the indirect cause of a further rebuff administered 
to Germany towards the end of 1938. Whether attacking the domestic 
foes of the New Deal or foreign nations and their leaders, Mr. Ickes’s 
strong suit was invective. On Sunday, December 18th, he told a Cleve¬ 
land Zionist Society in a speech he entitled ‘Esau, the Hairy Man’ that 
one had to be an anthropological expert to understand the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment. The Jewish persecution, he said, had transported Germany back 
to ‘a period of history when man was unlettered, benighted and bestial’. 
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ednesday, December 22nd, Doctor Hans Thomsen, the German 
arge d'affaires, marched into the office of Under-Secretary Welles, 
who was in charge of the State Department in Secretary Hull’s absence, 
to protest against Mr. Ickes’s ‘insulting and vulgar utterances' and to 
demand a formal apology. 

The frigid Mr. Welles refused to accept the protest. The day following, 
after consulting the President, he took the unusual step of giving the Press 
a full account of what had taken place at the interview. Mr. Welles 
explained that he told Dr. Thomsen that he had not read the speech, but 
had gathered from summarized versions in the Press that it consisted 
partly of criticism of American citizens, such as Colonel Charles Lind¬ 
bergh and Henry Ford, who had accepted German decorations, and partly 
of criticism of German policies. 

Criticism of American citizens provided no grounds for a German 
protest, he pointed out. As for the criticism of German policies, Herr 
Thomsen must realize that recent German actions had more profoundly 
shocked American public opinion than anything which had taken place 
for many decades. The German protest, Mr. Welles added, came with 
singular ill grace in view of the German Press attacks, unquestionably 
inspired by the German Government, on the United States and Ameri¬ 
can public figures. 2 

Additional emphasis was given to Mr. Sumner Welles’s rejection of the 
German protest by a formal statement of Senator Pittman, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The American people, Senator 
Pittman declared, disliked the Governments of both Germany and Japan 
and were opposed ‘to any form of dictatorial government — Fascist or 
Communist’. He then added significantly: ‘The people of the United 
States have die right and the power to enforce morality and justice in 
accordance with peace treaties with us — and they will. Our Govern¬ 
ment does not have to use military force, and will not unless necessary.’ 

The new ‘positive’ foreign policy was.for the first time publicly pro¬ 
claimed by President Roosevelt* in his annual message on the ‘state of the 
Union , delivered personally to a joint session of the House and Senate 
on January 4th, 1939.3 

1 lie President made no effort to conform to the Congressional principle 
c impartiality. He deliberately challenged it. He left no doubt that the 
attiri.de of his administration towards dictatorships would be one of 
opposition, and not merely verbal opposition. He would use methods 
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' ‘stronger than words’. He declared that the Neutrality Act had in many 
cases aided aggressive Powers, and therefore should be modified so that 
it did not counteract the Administration’s policy. 
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There was a close parallel between the course of events in 1939 and in 
1938. The Munich agreement; like the sinking of the Panay, had forced a 
re-examination of Americas defences. The loss of the Panay convinced 
the Administration that American naval strength had been permitted to 
fall too low. The Munich agreement convinced the Administration of 
the importance of air power in national defence. But it was not enough 
for the Administration to be convinced. Congress had to be convinced 
too, or the necessary fuilds would not be voted. 

In 1938 Congress had assembled with the Presidents declaration, that 
nations which failed to act in accordance with international law should 
. be ‘quarantined’, ringing in their Cars. Arguing from the general to the 
particular, Congressmen had suspected that the President had an under¬ 
standing with the British Government to ‘quarantine’ Japan. The Naval 
Expansion Bill was finally passed, but only at the price of the complete 
abandonment of the ‘quarantine’ principle. 

The ‘measures short of war but stronger than words’ policy which 
the President advocated a year later was not quite the same as quarantine , 
for it contained no suggestion of collaboration with other nations. But 
Congress found the proposal equally alarming. It was ready to accept 
the necessity of further rearmament. 4 But the President feared that this 
readiness might disappear if too much stress was laid on the need tor 
positive* measures to check the Axis programme. He said nothing in hi* 
rearmament message about changes in the Neutrality Act nor about need 
for a policy ‘stronger than words’. The increased appropriations were 
voted with little opposition. Even the Isolationists now agreed that ade¬ 
quate armaments were necessary to,meet the Axis threat. Ihey merely 
objected to the United States making any attempt in advance to reduce 
the threat. The role of the United States they felt should be the purely 
passive one of preparing to resist it. 

The first check administered to die President’s new foreign policy by 
Congress was over an issue which the President himself had not raised. 
Congress had asked a Naval Board to make a study of Pacific bases and 
give details of any improvements it believed desirable. The board, of 
which Admiral Hepburn was Chairman, made its report as requested, 
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ently under die belief diat its recommendations would be kept 
Very few things are, however, a secret once they reach Congress, 
and the Press was soon filled with sensational tales that die United States 
would push forward its frontiers far into the Pacific and threaten the 
heart of the Japanese Empire by fortifying the island of Guam, lying way 
beyond the Japanese mandated territory of the Marshall Islands, 1700 
miles from Tokyo. The Isolationists argued that any improvements of 
Guam s defences would be needlessly provocative. They could do noth- 
• m S t0 prevent the President from exercising liis Constitutional or dele¬ 
gated powers to bring pressure to bear on the Dictators but they were 
not going to permit Congressional foreign policy to deviate from a 
strictly neutral course. In the end Congress struck the Guam appropria¬ 
tion flom the Naval Harbours Bill. The Guam incident constituted the 
first test of strength between President and Congress over the ‘stronger 
than words’ policy and Congress won. 

T. he second test in the Administration-Congressional struggle showed 
the strength of Isolationist opposition even more clearly" A French 
aviator, Lt. Paul Chemlidlin, was killed in an accident to an experimental 
Douglas Bomber on January 23 rd near Los Angeles, and Congress learned 
for the first time that a French Air Mission had been in the United States 
for some weeks seeking to purchase American military planes. At once 
the Isolationists became suspicious. The secrecy, they felt, must be 
due to some breach in the spirit, if not in the letter, of Government 
regulations. They were convinced that military secrets were being 
sold and American national defence weakened by the loss of essential 
material. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee decided to hold an inquiry. 
Army officers were discovered who personally disapproved of the $ale. 
Fh'.- Secretary of War, a Kansas Isolationist, Mr. Harry Woodring, was 
eiieved in the Senate to have protested against the proposed French 
pmc iases, only to be thrust aside in favour of the Secretary of the Trea- 
uiv , Mr. Morgenthau, who, as the Cabinet member in charge of pro¬ 
curement, earned on the negotiations with the French visitors. 

. ls ° latlon Jsts complained that the President was deserting the spirit of 
7 CUt , ra y ^ ct ai, d carrying out a ‘private foreign policy of his own’. 
at/ ! " ' i'~ r ! 10 countr y awa y from the sound principles of George 
lT aS ; U ff t0n h ‘ C , " lto ^ 1C Euro pean system with his theory that the 
Uni.. ,. States had a definite stake in the survival of the Franco-Bntish 
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^rSlptIce and his suggestion that aggression should be resisted by means 
short of war. 


The President was undoubtedly carrying out a private foreign policy 
of his own, but the Constitution gave him the authority to do so. The 
Isolationist majority in Congress was, in effect, demanding that he should 
surrender his co-ordinate powers and follow their instructions. No Presi¬ 
dent with any respect for his office could accept such a suggestion. Mr. 
Roosevelt summoned the Senators of the Military Affairs Committee 
for a secret White House conference (January 31st) to attempt to impress 
upon them the seriousness of the world situation and convince them that 
the whole influence of the United States, not merely that of the Executive 
branch of the Government, should be used to support the European 
Democracies. 

The details of the White House meeting appeared in the Press the fol¬ 
lowing day. The picture the President painted, said one Senator, was 
‘truly alarming’. Others reported that he had shown himself ready to go 
to any lengths short of war to help the Democracies and had proposed 
the unlimited sale of arms, munitions and planes on a cash and carry 
basis. 

The statement over which there was most controversy was whether 
or not the President had declared that America’s frontier was on the 
Rhine. Some Senators denied it. Some maintained he might have said 
that America’s first line of defence was in France, or that France’s ability 
to resist the Dictators was of vital importance to the United States. 

But for the purpose of most newspaper headlines,*the President had 
declared that America’s frontier was on die Rhine. The public grew 
alarmed. It had visions of American soldiers once more being sent to die 
in France, and rallied in considerable strength behind the Isolationists who 
promised to prevent any such thing. 

‘Did you tell the Senators America’s frontier was'on the Rhine?’ asked 
a correspondent at one of the President’s Press conferences. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s usual smile w r as missing as he snapped: ‘Some boob thought that one 
up.’ He then vented his irritation at the adverse effect the newspaper 
reports had had throughout the country on the newspaper correspondents 
themselves whom he accused of having embroidered the information 
given them by the tattle-tale Senators into a ‘deliberate lie’. 

American foreign policy, the President maintained, had not changed 
and was hot going to change, and its first principle was still ‘no entangling 
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ances’. 5 He made no reference to his policy supporting die Demo¬ 
cracies or using methods stronger than words to check aggressors. 

The Axis Powers were thus given another demonstration of Isolationist 
strength and another assurance that they could pursue their policies of 
aggression without fear of active American opposition. 

American public opinion now entered upon one of its credulous phases, 
Hope w’as high that peace could be preserved. The new armament plans 
and the strengthening of Pan-American ties were reported to have im¬ 
pressed the Dictators. Germany was also reported to be feeling the eco¬ 
nomic pinch which would, it was hoped, force her leaders to realize that 
economic self-sufficiency was an impossible dream and turn their thoughts 
to peaceful co-operation with other countries. Then on March 14th 
Hitler tore the crumpled Munich agreement to shreds and marched into 
Czechoslovakia. Public indignation replaced public credulity and the 
President seized the opportunity to take the strongest possible action 
within his power. Hitler’s previous aggressions could be explained away 
as efforts to rectify the errors of the Versailles Treaty. But no excuse 
jcould be found for the destruction of Czechoslovakian independence. It 
was a flagrant violation of an agreement voluntarily entered into less than 
six months before. 

The Minister of Czechoslovakia in Washington, unlike his Austrian 
colleague, refused to admit that his country no longer existed and refused 
to hand over his Legation to the German diplomatic representatives when 
they appeared on his doorstep. The United States upheld his stand and 
continued to recognize him as the representative of a sovereign state. 
Since the questions of recognition or non-recognition were entirely an 
Administration prerogative, the President was able to act without con¬ 
sulting Congress. 

The acting Secretary of State, Mr. Sunmer Welles, after consultation 
with the White House, read an angry statement to the Press calling the 
German occupation ‘temporary’. 0 That same day Herr Thomsen, the 
German charge d’affaires, informed the United States Government 
that Bohemia and Moravia had been annexed to the Reich by decree of 
March 16th. Mr. Welles told him on March 20th that the United States 
refused to recognize that any legal basis existed for the annexation and 
included, for the information of the German Government, as part of his 
reply, the statement made to the Press three days before. 

Shortly before the American official refusal to recognize the annexation 
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/ :echoslavakia liad been handed to the German charge d’affaia..,, 
Administration had taken a step which showed how its ‘stronger than 
words’ policy could be applied. Since November 28th, 1938, the Attorney 
General had had before him a request from the Secretary of the Treasury 
for a ruling on certain German trade practices which seemed tp be dis¬ 
guised subsidies and, therefore, laid Germany open to the penalty clauses 
of the 1930 rarift Act. Under this Act imports could have countervailing 
duties levied against them, equal in amount to the subsidy, over and 
above the regular tariff. During the weeks which preceded the German 
breach of the Munich agreement there seemed to be a possibility that 
European tension would be relieved, so the matter had been left in abey^ 
ance. When Germany marched there was no further reason for delay. 
American importers and custom officers were warned that the counter¬ 
vailing duties would be imposed and that all imports from Greater Ger¬ 
many would pay in addition to the high general tariffs an amount equal to 
25 per cent ad valorem to cover possible penalty duties. If it could be proved 
that the subsidy amounted to less than that amount, the difference would 
be refunded, but since this would involve legal trouble and expense, the 
net effect of the United States’ action* was to lay a penalty tariff on German 
goods. 

The move was shrewd, for it was one which could arouse little opposi¬ 
tion. The Republicans, who would normally have attacked any Adminis¬ 
tration policy which bore the appearance of an anti-German ‘sanctions’, 
had so frequently placed themselves on record as being in favour of higher 
tariff rates that they could scarcely object now on the grounds that the 
nation which would sufler was Nazi Germany. 

The change from mild public optimism to black pessimism was com¬ 
plete when Italy invaded Albania on Good Friday, April 7th. The United 
States once again refused to recognize the conquest, and Secretary Hull 
condemned it as a ‘forcible and violent invasion’ and ‘an additional threat 
to the peace of the world’. Not only had the Munich agreement been 
broken, but efforts to lure Italy away from its Axis partner seemed to have 
failed. The Axis Powers were now expected at any moment to challenge 
England or France and precipitate a world war. 

The President, who was on vacation at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
hurried back to Washington on April 9th. As he left he waved good-bye 
to his friends, ‘I’ll be back in the fall, if we don’t have a war’. 

What did the President mean by the use of the word ‘we’? asked the 
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^knionists, suspiciously. The Editor of the Washington Post told t. 
m a column-length editorial on April nth. In using ‘we’ the President 
was warning Hitler and Mussolini that the tremendous force of the United 
States must be a factor in their current thinking. 7 

No doubt the Axis Powers, as the editorial suggested, fully realized the 
potential strength of America and knew that its destinies would be in¬ 
volved in any war. But since they had no reason to believe that this 
knowledge would have any effect on American policy there was no 
reason why it should have any effect on theirs. Members of the German 
Embassy staff were frequently warned by commentators and editorial 
writers against miscalculating Americas future course. There is no reason 
to suppose that they did. Every time the President shook a monitory 
finger they saw behind him the Isolationist majority winking that they 
should pay no heed. They had observed Administration time and again, 
like the brave Duke of York, march its men boldly up the hill, then march 
them down again. Only two months before they had seen the President 
give way on the fundamental principle of supporting the Democracies 
during the controversy over the sale of airplanes to France and take re¬ 
fuge in a vague foreign policy statement which made no reference to aid 
short of war. They had heard him call for a revision of the Neutrality 
Act, which in its existing form was an aid to aggressor Powers, and from 
January to April had seen no progress made in bringing about the pro¬ 
posed revision. They knew that as the act stood any American aid for 
the Democracies would automatically cease once war broke out. 

The reason first given by the Administration for the delay in pressing 
for revision of the Neutrality Act was that it was anxious for the re¬ 
armament proposals to be adopted by Congress as quickly as possible 
without being entangled in a prolonged foreign policy debate. But even 
when the rearmament proposals were safely on the President’s desk, the 
strange hesitation continued. Meanwhile war clouds w r ere gathering 
over Europe. 

The President conceived a final stroke to avert catastrophe. He decided 
to call the Dictators’ bluff, take their vague declarations in favour of peace 
at their face value and pin them down to specific cases. 8 

At a specially called White House conference on Saturday morning, 
April 15th, President Roosevelt, with Secretary of State Hull, Senator 
Pittman, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles sitting behind him, told the Press 
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ie had dispatched notes to the German and Italian Dictators in which 
he had listed all nations likely to be attacked and had asked that the 
independence of each one of diem be guaranteed. He had no intention of 
intervening in ‘Europe’s quarrels’, but once political considerations were 
out of the way, he would take part in the discussions on disarmament 
and trade. He was ready to convey suggestions from one side to the other, 
to act as an intermediary, though not as a mediator. 0 

The United States would take no part in discussions of Europe’s 
political problems, but the President proposed that they be discussed 
concurrently with trade and disarmament problems which the United 
States was prepared to discuss. 

Whether or no the message was the cause, the tension subsided. Neither 
Dictator made any official reply. Mussolini answered in a speech on 
April 20th. It was ‘unjust... to place nations of the Axis on the seat of the 
accused’. No less absurd was the proposal of reciprotal guarantees. 
Hitler remained silent until April 28th when he delivered a long satirical 
attack upon the United States before the Reichstag. It consisted in part 
of a recital of the various methods, including wars and breaches of Indian 
treaties, in which the original tliirteen states had expanded their western 
border to the Pacific; in part, of a comparison between his own success 
and President Roosevelt’s lack of success in bringing about national 
recovery during the same period of time. 10 

Hitler’s speech contained so many arguments which were used by 
Isolationists that it was believed that former German Ambassador Dicck- 
hoff recalled to Berlin when Ambassador Hugh Wilson was recalled to 
Washington, had a hand in its preparation. 

The April war scare turned the President’s attention once more to die 
necessity of overcoming Isolationist opposition to revision pf the Neu¬ 
trality'- Act. This opposition did not take any single specific form. The 
views and beliefs the Isolationists had expressed during the preceding 
weeks were as varied as the colours of the rainbow, and like them, blended 
imperceptibly into one another. 

There were many who were convinced that Europeans were a foolish 
folk fond of fighting, as opposed to Americans who were sensible and 
devoted to peace. Europeans had been engaged in border disputes ever 
since the day Varus cried out for more legions to meet the Roman 
Empire’s German menace nearly two thousand years ago . 11 

This view shaded imperceptibly into the view that all European nations 
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ere as bad as each other and Europe’s wars were merely clashes of ‘rival 
imperialisms’. Hitler grabbed Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel; but 
Britain had taken a lot, too, in her time. She confiscated the German 
colonies after the war, while America took nothing then and wanted 
nothing now —Pacific islands and Polar regions did not count. The 
United States was getting jid of the Philippines — whose inhabitants 
competed unpleasantly with American farmers; but Britain had made 
no offer to give up the spoils of the last war in an effort to appease Ger¬ 
many. France and Britain, in short, were wedded to the status quo estab¬ 
lished by the iniquitous Versailles Treaty which the United States so 
wisely rejected. France and Britain were Empires, and bloody ones to 
boot, far more than Democracies. 12 

The gullible American public was being made to forget this by subtle 
British propaganda. 18 

In addition to an infinite capacity for mistrust, the propaganda-con¬ 
scious Isolationist had also an infinite capacity for self-pity. He insisted 
that Uncle. Sam should form no friendships and then complained that 
Uncle Sam always stood alone. It was always ‘Poor Uncle Sam this’ and 
‘Poor Uncle Sam that’; he got the kicks, he lost his shirt, he was played 
for a sucker, bamboozled, tricked, swindled, deceived, until it appeared 
that one-hundred-per-cent Americans were determined to make a one- 
hundred-per-cent imbecile of their national symbol. 

A sharply contrasted shade of opinion did not look upon Britain as the 
Imperialistic Pow T er bent on setting springes to catch the unwary Uncle' 
Sam. It considered that'she was, on the contrary, scared of war and most 
uneager to fight. When Britain exhibited tliis trait it was $ue to national 
degeneracy and decay, though, as Isolationist commentators pointed out 
when Americans showed the same attitude, it was due to the spirit of 
tlicir Puritan ancestors. 


Finally, there were Isolationists who directly challenged the President’s 
contention that the world would be a happier place than if the influence 
of Britain and France were not overshadowed by that of Germany and 
Italy. They denied that America owed her security to any balance ot 
power in Europe. ‘Why should we favour one side more than another?' 
they asked; once we went across the seas to make the world safe for 
democracy. I wenty years later we are asked to do it all over again. France 
and Britain may pass as democracies (but in order not to arouse any undue 
emotions, we will alwa] refer to them as “so-called democracies”), yet 
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[and, Rumania and Greece are dictatorships; while Russia, • with 
whom Britain is trying to form an alliance, is not only a dictatorship, but 
as ruthless in her methods as Germany. Hitler might be persecuting 
Jews, but after all they were only . European Jews. Why should 
America fight a new war to make the world safe for Jewry and the Third 
International?’ 14 

There were two groups of wishful thinkers among the Isolationists. 
One group had convinced themselves that there would be no war and 
denounced Roosevelt as a man who, to quote Senator Taft, indulged in 
‘ballyhoo* to create ‘war hysteria* and thus cloak the failure of his internal 
policies. 

The other group had convinced themselves of the very opposite. They 
believed that war was inevitable, but that America need not become 
involved. Participation in the last war was due to avoidable causes, such 
as the loans to the Allies, which led to pressure from bankers and business 
men, and the loss of the Lusitania, which created emotional antagonism 
to Germany, fanned to a white-heat by subtle foreign propaganda. 

The Neutrality Act, the Isolationists* Credo, was based on the assump¬ 
tion that world conditions had not changed, that America’s problem was 
still in effect to keep out of the First German War. The more extreme 
Isolationists, crying ‘Back to George Washington*, washed to pass legisla¬ 
tion to keep the United States out of the Napoleonic wars. A political 
understanding, a too openly expressed friendship meant the assumption 
of responsibilities, an international give and take, a lack of complete free¬ 
dom of action. If America could stand aloof in the past, why not in the 
future? 

The Isolationist never saw, nor for that matter did many another 
American, that in the past the United States had enjoyed the advantages of 
an alliance with none of the responsibilities. A world in keeping with her 
* aims and ideals, in which she could expand and flourish unafraid, was 
preserved for her by others. Whenever the policy of Great Britain, the 
most important of her shadow allies, seemed to be less favourable to 
United States interests than it might have been, the fact had often only 
to be vigorously stated to bring about a modification. 

Now that the time had arrived when, with the best will in the world. 
Great Britain could not maintain the kind of world the United States 
preferred, there arose a natural, if illogical, resentment directed, not at 
events, but at Great Britain. It was hard to admit that the United States 
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--^Fy forced into a position where she could no longer exer 

Affluence without accepting responsibility. 

Some Isolationists found a way to avoid any twinges of conscience by 
adopting what might be called the Utopian attitude. As soon as Britain 
and France started fighting, they would both lose many of the liberties 
they were fighting for. The United States should, therefore, stay out of 
the struggle and preserve in one spot, at least, the ideals of undiluted 
Democracy, to offer when the war was over to an exhausted and ruined 
world. 


This heterogeneous isolationist majority looked upon the Neutrality 
Act, not as a measure to prevent war, but as a method of keeping out of 
war when and if it started. They also looked upon it as a means of re¬ 
straining the President from carrying out his policy of checking aggression 
by methods short of war. 15 

The President did not. wish to propose a Neutrality Bill embodying 
his views which would be defeated in Congress. That would only en¬ 
courage the Dictators by convincing them that the United States could 
do nothing to support her fellow Democracies. He was anxious to leave 
at least a question mark about his country’s attitude. 

Individual Congressmen were therefore encouraged to draft neutrality 
proposals. Senator Pittman introduced a Bill which would have ex¬ 
tended the ‘cash and carry’ section of the existing law, Senator Thomas 
of Utah a Bill to discriminate between aggressor and victim. A strong 
movement developed in the, House to repeal the Neutrality Act alto¬ 
gether and rely on international law. The disadvantage of this plan was 
that the country, after four years of neutrality legislation, had come to 
believe that a neutrality act was a guarantee of peace and would have 
looked upon repeal as the first step towards war. 

Unfortunately, the question of revising the Neutrality Act became 
entangled in domestic politics, and the debate became not only a test of 
strength between Administration and Isolationist forces, but also 
cw en the Administration forces and the Republican and rebel 
Democrat opposition. 

1 ne prospects of spontaneous Congressional action grew worse in- 
f f ° tUer summer drew near, it became clear that unless the 
Admimstradon indicated its official preference, nothing would be done. 

1C ^ Xe j ent fn 7 la % turned the problem over to his Secretary of State, 
1r. I lu , who had retained the confidence of his former Congressional 
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^M^agues and who was not looked upon with quite so much suspicion 
5 y the Isolationists as was the President. 

Mr. Hull, after conferring with the Congressional leaders, composed a 
letter which he sent on May 27th to Senator Pittman, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and to Representative Sol Bloom, 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, explaining what he 
considered Congress should do. The Secretary was subtle, rather than 
forthright. 1 ® 

He accepted the Congressional principle of impartial treatment for 
victim and aggressor, but having made this concession of principle, he did 
what he could to modify its effects. All that international law required 
was that domestic measures adopted by a neutral should be ‘impartially 
applied’, he pointed out. It did not require that a neutral nation should 
embargo any article. It would be foolish and illogical to embargo arms 
alone since modern wars depended upon many other things besides arms. 
The whole economy of a country was involved. But a total embargo on 
trade would be ruinous to American economic life. Therefore, said the 
Secretary, it would be better to have no embargo at all. 

In brief, the Secretary’s proposal was that the arms embargo should be 
Vepealed and the caskand carry provisions of the Act continued. A Neutral¬ 
ity Bill embodying these ideas was introduced in the House, where the 
Administration felt it would receive more support than in the Senate, by 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Sol Bloom. 

To the consternation of the Administration, the Bloom Bill was so 
battered about during the course of debate that it became scarcely rec og¬ 
nizable. The only substantial change from existing neutrality legislation 
was that the words, ‘implements of war’, were struck from the embargo 
section of the old Act. The supporters of this modified embargo proposal 
• explained that their amendment would permit the export of planes, 
provided they had no bomb ranks or gun sights, but not'of arms. It 
would thus give the Allies, they asserted, what they most required. But 
the President held out for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but die 
Bill. He hoped the Senate would repeal the arms embargo outright. Then 
the House could be forced to yield when the time came to harmonize the 
two versions m conference. The Bill, however, never reached the Senate 
floor. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee on July 11 th voted twelve 
to eleven against considering neutrality revision until die 1940 session. 

The President was bitterly disappointed. He called a meeting on July 
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of Republican and Democratic Senate leaders and members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee at the White House to see if he could not 
persuade them to let the Bill be brought to a vote. 

Failure by the Senate to take action now, the President insisted, would 
weaken United States diplomacy in its efforts to avert war should a new 
crisis arise in Europe before the following January. He wanted the em¬ 
bargo resolution repealed, so that he would be able to make another 
‘shot for peace’. His action during the Munich crisis was a ‘shot for peace’; 
his April letter to the two Dictators was another, but now his ammunition 
belt was empty. 

The President’s view that there might be war that summer was chal¬ 
lenged by Senator Borah, the veteran Isolationists’ leader. Secretary Hull, 
who was present at the conference, told him that the cables received at 
the State Department showed that war was very near. Borah stated that 
he had his own sources of information which he had often found more 
reliable than the prediction of the State Department, and they indicated 
notliing of the kind. Correspondents later found out that the ‘Borah 
secret service’, as it was facetiously called, consisted of a series of sub¬ 
scriptions to English news letters and tipster sheets. 

The President angrily told Borah that he would take the matter to the 
country and see what the people had to say. Borah’s retort was that the 
Isolationists would do the same. The curtain line of this dramatic meeting, 
according to all accounts, was provided by Vice-President Garner who 
remarked bluntly: ‘Well, Captain, you haven’t got the votes, so there’s 
nothing you can do about it.’ The President acknowledged the truth of 
the statement *and the meeting broke up in relative friendliness. 

The net result of the neutrality fight was that once again the Isolationists 
had triumphed over the Administration; Congressional foreign policy 
had scored over the rival Administration foreign policy. 

The main weakness of the Administration position was that the 
President had boldly asserted in January that his aim was to check the 
aggressors and help the Democracies. That was still his aim in July, and 
the need for checking them had grown more urgent. But instead of say- 
mg so, the whole Administration argument had been based on an attempt 
to show that its suggestions were more impartial than those of Con¬ 
gressional Isolationists Secretary Hull’s letter went out of its way to avoid 
the slightest suspicion that he had already made up his mind that there 
were some nations in Europe whose intentions were other than strictly 
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ourable. But if there were no openly acknowledged threat to world 
peace from any particular group gf nations, the argument that matter? 
were urgent was left hanging in the air. 

The President was more outspoken in his informal remarks at his Press 
conferences than his Secretary of State was in his formal statements. 
He said bluntly that the action of Congress caused joy in Rome and Berlin, 
The lifting of the arms embargo, he insisted, was a test of whether Con¬ 
gress was or was not a supporter of the nations in Europe who were 
striving to maintain peace. 

In actual fact, the vote was far more against Mr. Roosevelt and the. 
weather than it was a vote against the Democracies. Congressmen who 
disliked the President and Congressmen who disliked the heat tipped the 
scales in the Isolationists 5 favour. 17 


The course of events in the United States was not only followed closely 
in Rome and Berlin, but also in Tokyo., The Japanese Government had 
observed during the Patiay crisis that the British Government was ready 
to support the United States in any Far Eastern undertaking, but that 
Isolationist sentiment was strong enough to prevent that Administration 
• from agreeing to joint action. During the first part of 1939 the Japanese 
Government had observed with disquiet the development of a new and 
more determined Administration policy based on the doctrine that 
methods short of war should be brought to bear against aggressor states. 
Then they observed with relief that isolationist sentiment was strong 
enough to delay the Administration plans for revising the Neutrality Act, 
The fear that Japan might find the t^vo Anglo-Saxon Powers united in 
defence of their common Far Eastern interests was removed. If British 
interests were attacked and American interests respected, it seemed safe 
to assume that the British Government would receive no support from 
the United States. 

An excuse for an ‘incident’ was found at Tientsin where four Chines^ 
coolies accused of the murder of the Tientsin Superintendent of Customs 
were held by the British authorities. The Japanese demanded their sur¬ 
render. The British refused, whereupon the Japanese on June 15th retali¬ 
ated by blockading the British concession and by carrying on a campaign 
of insults such as stripping and searching British subjects in front of 
Japanese soldiers. American commercial interests also suffered, but not 
to the same extent. 18 
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ter the blockade had lasted for a month, the British Ambassador in 
Tokyo, Sir Robert Craigie, took the matter up with the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Hachiro Arita. The Japanese strove to generalize the dis¬ 
cussion and secure the British acceptance of their contention that a ‘New 
Order’ existed in Asia, while the British sought to restrict its scope to the 
question of the four prisoners and other local matters, such as the dis¬ 
position of 8,000,000 pounds sterling in silver deposited in one of the 
concession banks in the name of the Chinese National Government. 

Tiie British Government kept the American Administration informed 
of the negotiations and attempted without success to obtain American co¬ 
operation. When a final British suggestion that a joint protest should be 
made to Tokyo was turned down, there was nothing to be done but strike 
the best possible bargain with the Japanese. The critical situation in 
Europe and the vulnerable position of the British Pacific possessions 
made a temporizing policy inevitable. 10 

The British Ambassador, Sir Robert Craigie, agreed on July 24th that 
British authorities would not permit anti-Japanese acts by Chinese in 
British controlled areas. 

The Japanese interpreted the agreement as a recognition of their ‘New 
Order’, but the British Government insisted that it was simply a recogni¬ 
tion of the undoubted fact that there was a Japanese armed force on 
Chinese soil which they were in no position to drive out and whose presence 
they must therefore accept. There was nothing in the memorandum to 
prevent the sale of arms or extension of credits to the Chinese. 

The British ‘surrender’ was roundly condemned in the American Press. 
But American Far Eastern policy was criticized just as severely. Japan was 
able to buy American arms and munitions, since the Neutrality Act had 
not been invoked. Japan was also purchasing essential raw materials. 
Sixty-five per cent of the oil imported into Japan came from the United 
States, ninety per cent of the copper, ninety per cent of the scrap iron, 
and practically all of the cotton. Without these supplies Japan would 
not have been able to continue the war. 

Earlier in the year Senator Pittman, one of the most outspoken Con¬ 
gressional critics of Japan, had introduced a resolution to embargo ship¬ 
ments of arms and munitions to Japan., Senator Schwellenbach of Wash- 
ington had introduced an even more drastic resolution proposing the 
embargo of all raw materials. These resolutions received little official 
support and doubts were raised as to their legality in view of the 1911 
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e treaty guaranteeing Japan against trade discrimination. Mr. Hull 
was asked whether he felt the 1911 treaty was in conflict with the Pittman 
Resolution, but declined to give an opinion on the grounds that Congress 
was about to adjourn and no action could therefore be taken on it till the 
following January. 

Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, one of the leading Isolationists, at 
this point introduced a resolution requesting the Administration to give 
Japan the six months’ notice required for die abrogation of the 1911 treaty 
‘so that the Government of the United States may be free to deal with 
Japan in the formulation of a new treaty and^in the protection of Ameri¬ 
can interests as new necessities may require’. The resolution also provided 
that the Brussels Conference of 1937 should be reassembled. 

Looked at apart from its background, Senator Vandenberg’s resolution 
appeared to be a very remarkable document. The Isolationist leader was 
s uggesting that the United States join a number of European nations to 
decide a question of common policy. These nations, said the Vandenberg 
Resolution, should meet in order to ‘determine pursuant to the Nine 
Power Treaty of Washington of 1922 whether Japan has been and is 
violating the Said treaty and to recommend die appropriate course to be 
pursued by the signatories’. The Senator evidently did not consider the 
Conference should condone Japan’s violation of the Nine Power Treaty. 
His resolution clearly implied that something should be done to uphold it. 

Yet, at the very moment the Senator was suggesting a conference to 
deal with the Far Eastern situation, the European Powers on whose aid 
he proposed to rely were on the brink of war with Germany, while 
Senator Vandenberg himself was in the forefront of those who opposed 
the President’s suggestion that the Neutrality Act should be changed to 
enable them to buy arms in the United States. The Senator seemed to be 
taking the contradictory course of counting upon the assistance of 
France and Britain at the same time as he was reducing their ability to 
render it. 

Actually, Senator Vandenberg’s position was not quite as confused as it 
appeared. He was attempting to sidetrack the two embargo resolutions 
to which he objected, partly because he felt that they might be a breach 
of the 1911 trade agreement, but far more because he felt they constituted 
a single-handed challenge to a dangerous foe. The denunciation of the 
treaty would remove legal objection to an embargo, but more important 
still from his point of view, would postpone any decision for six months, 
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e the revival of the Brussels Conference would, mean that the Unii 
tates w T ould not have to act alone, and very probably in view of the tense 
Situation in Europe, which tied the hands of the other conference Powers, 
would not have to act at all. 

The President suddenly realized that the Vandenberg Resolution had 
played right into his hands. He had been defeated on his Neutrality pro¬ 
posals, and that defeat was being interpreted as a victory for the Axis 
Powers. The Senate, which only had Constitutional authority to ratify 
treaties, was attempting to encroach on Administration functions by 
giving advice concerning the denunciation of one. 

There were complaints frorti London that the British had been left to 
bear the brunt of Japanese pressure harmful to interests equally important 
to the United States, which was doing nothing but give ringside advice. 
There was criticism in the American Press that America was supplying 
japan with the sinews of war. 

The President summoned Secretary Hull to a conference at the White 
House at noon on July 26th, two days after the Craigie-Arita Agreement. 
Four hours later a note was handed in at the Japanese Embassy stating 
that during recent years the United States had been examining the various 
'commercial treaties which it had signed in the past to determine what 
changes ‘need to be made toward better serving the purposes for which 
such treaties are concluded’. In the course of this survey the United 
States Government had come to the conclusion that the 1911 Treaty of 
Commerce ‘contains provisions which need new consideration’.. Notice 
was therefore given of the United States’ desire that the treaty be 
terminated. 

By denouncing the 1911 Treaty, the President aided the British, satis¬ 
fied sentiment in the United States, checked encroachment by the Legis¬ 
lature on his Executive authority, and showed that, despite the defeat of 
bis neutrality proposals, he could still use the powers given him in the 
Constitution in a v^ay which would embarrass the aggressor Powers. 
4 nd to add additional spice to the situation, the stone which enabled so 
many birds to be killed at once had been handed him by an Isolationist 
leader. 

Nothing was said officially which implied that the abrogation of the 
Treaty was due to American disapproval of Japanese policy, but it was 
made perfectly plain unofficially that 110 new treaty would be negotiated 
until American rights in China were respected. 
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.e end of July, Congressmen left for home with Senator Borahl 
h^dent prediction, ‘There won’t be a war, ringing in their ears. In 
September they were back again. War had come. 

For twenty years the Isolationists had shaped American foreign policy 
In all essential particulars. They had been able to determine the nation s 
course always negatively and often positively during die four Adminis¬ 
trations which followed the First German War. For ten of these years 
their views had prevailed unchallenged. Both President and Congress 
were their willing instruments. After the signature of the Kellogg Pact 
in 1929 two Presidents had tried to co-operate with other nations within 
the limits of dieir constitutional powers, but the Isolationists had retained 
• their majority in Congress and their following in the country and per¬ 
petually blocked their efforts. The Isolationist views were the deciding 
views, not those of Presidents Hoover or Roosevelt, Secretaries Stimson 
or HulL The Isolationists might have occasionally been unable to say Yes; 
but they could almost always say No. 

The Isolationists began their twenty year paramouncy in 1919 by 
forcing the United States to sign a separate peace and withdraw from asso¬ 
ciation with her former partners in victory. The Isolationists rejected the 
treaty of mutual assistance with France which was to have been the 
corner-stone of post-war security; they rejected the League of Nations 
which was to make a world safe for the United States and Democracy; 
they refused all co-operation in the heavy task of post-war reconstruction 
and they insisted upon a selfish and short-sighted exclusiveness. 

They might have been excused for their unwillingness to bind the 
United States to the rigid terms of the Mutual Assistance Treaty or even 
for not- accepting the responsibilities of a League Power, but they • can 
scarcely be excused for forcing their country to abdicate trom he r position 
as a Great Power. 

The Isolationists had added economic exclusiveness to political ex¬ 
clusiveness. They had rejected the British Government s pica that the 
slate should be wiped clean of war debts and reparations. They had in¬ 
sisted upon debt payments, then made debt payments wellmgh impos¬ 
sible by passing the highest Protective Tariff in United States history. 
They had led the world into a descending spiral of economic nationalism 
which finally culminated in the financial crash of 1929 an d the Great 
Depression. 

Having refused to assume any jresponsibihty for preventing a recur-; 
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of aggression, the Isolationists had then placed obstacles at suo 
isive disarmament conferences in the path of those nations prepared to 
assume it. 

At the Geneva Disarmament Conferences, the Isolationists, who had 
repudiated the Mutual Assistance Pact under which France would have 
been aided jointly by the United States and Britain if attacked, bitterly 
criticized France for attempting to obtain security through arms. 

1 hough victor)’- had been won in 1918, mainly because Germans had 
been landlocked by Anglo-American control qf the seas, the Isolationists 
allowed the American Navy to fall into neglect and with the plea of 
securing ‘parity’ demanded that Great Britain follow a similar course. 
When naval ‘parity’ had been secured by prevailing upon Britain to re¬ 
duce her fleet below the safety limit, the Isolationists would permit no 
assurances that the equally powerful American Fleet would not impede 
the work of the British Fleet in carrying out duties arising from League 
commitments. 

The Isolationists likewise opposed the mildest form of advance commit¬ 
ment to assure France that the United States would refrain from hamper¬ 
ing the efforts of others to aid her. 

High tariffs which encouraged economic nationalism, the strain of 
paying war debts over these high tariff barriers and the lack of any feeling 
of political security — all fruits of isolationist policy — made the great 
depression of 1929 inevitable. The Isolationists continued their opposi¬ 
tion to co-operative measures to improve the situation. 

Instead of reducing tariffs in the face of dwindling trade, they raised 
them once again. When President Hoover, defying isolationist senti¬ 
ment, negotiated a year’s debt moratorium and then encouraged the 
Lausanne Conference to reduce German reparations to the vanishing 
point the Isolationists refused to complete the task of lifting the inter¬ 
governmental debt burden from the shoulders of the world by opposing 
a parallel reduction of war debts. 

Marching in 1933 under the banner of the New Deal they wrecked the 
world economic conference and prevented any international agreement 
for the stabilization of currencies or reduction of trade barriers. 

They followed this success by securing the Roosevelt Administration’s 
acceptance of the monetary policy which disturbed exchanges every¬ 
where and made currency stabilization impossible. 

When the Administration finally broke away from their influence over 
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'inic policy and inaugurated a programme of negotiated tariff re- 
notions and currency stabilization, they criticized each forward step and 
did what they could to prevent its acceptance. 

The Isolationists had obstructed every effort at the economic recon¬ 
struction of the world since Versailles. They had seen arise from the 
ensuing anarchy and misery aggressive totalitarian dictatorships. They 
then felt it necessary to protect themselves from the consequences of their 
short-sightedness by passing a Neutrality Act which assured all their 
country’s potential enemies that if they used their strength to bully or 
enslave other nations and were resisted they could rely upon the United 
States treating their victims and themselves with complete impartiality. 

The Isolationists had been listened to; they had been believed; they had 
been followed; till their voices were lost in the crashing cannonade of a 
world war. The United States was faced with the heaviest burden of 
armaments she had ever contemplated. She was confronted by a hostile 
alliance barely held at bay by two nations whose policies the Isolationists 
had perpetually distorted, whose motives they had persistently misrepre¬ 
sented, and whose prestige they had constantly undermined. For twenty 
years the Isolationists’ philosophy had been tried and at the end it was 
found wanting. 
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NOTES 

1 ‘The news of the past few days from Germany has deeply shocked public opinion in the 
United States. I myself could scarcely believe that such tilings could occur in twentieth 
century civilization. . . With a view to gaining a first-hand picture of the situation in 
Germany, I asked the Secretary of State to order the Ambassador in .Berlin io return at once 
for a report and consultation.’— President Roosevelt, November 13th. 

2 The 'President’s attitude towards Mr. Ickes’s indiscretions was in marked contrast to the 
stern rebuke. administered by Secretary Hull to Mayor La Guardia of New York on 
March 5th, 1937, two days after he had suggested that the New York World’s Fair should 
have its chamber of horrors with as prize exhibit ‘a figure of that brown-shirted fanatic who 
is now r menacing the peace of the w'orld’. Mr. Hull had said on that occasion that though 
freedom of speech was guaranteed by the Constitution, this did not lessen the regret ‘when 
utterances cither by private citizens or by public officials give offence to a Government with 
which we have official relations’. But in those days the United States still believed that 
friendship between the Democracies and Dictatorships was possible. 

3 ‘Words may l?e futile, but war is not the only means of commanding a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind. There are many methods short of war, but stronger and more 
effective than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor Governments the aggregate senti¬ 
ments of our own people. At the very least, wc can and should avoid any action, or any 
lack of action, which will encourage, assist, or build up an aggressor.’ — President Roosevelt, 
January 4th, 1939. 

The importance of the President’s statement was fully recognized by liis predecessor Herbert 
Hoover, who expressed his disapproval in a speech at Chicago, February 1st: 
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:t ihe say at once that any form of direct or indirect coercion of nations is force, and is 
the straight path to war itself. No husky nation will stand such pressures without bloody 
resistance. 

‘It will be said that these measures will preserve peace; that if nations know we will throw 
our weight into the balance they will not transgress on others. That is world-wide power 
politics. That is the exact theory of joining in the balance of power- throughout the world. 
That setting has, in the long and tragic history of Europe, inevitably exploded in war. 

‘All this becomes the most momentous change in American policies of peace and war 
since we entered the great war. 

‘Moreover, the European democracies have accepted it as a complete change of national 
policy by the United States.’ 

4 President Roosevelt recalled in his special message to Congress on rearmament that when 
the United States entered the First German War it ‘had more than a year of absolute peace 
at home, without any threat of attack on this continent, to train men, to produce raw 
materials, to process them into munitions and supplies, and to forge the whole into fighting 
forces. It is even a matter of record that as late as the autumn of 1918 American armies at the 
front used almost exclusively French or British artillery and aircraft’. 

Owing to the fact that there was ‘new range and speed to offence’, America must now 
consider its armament programme in advance of war. ‘The young men of this nation should 
not be compelled to take the field with antiquated weapons.’ All the equipment for war 
emergency need not be provided in time of peace, but it was unsound policy ‘not to provide 
for facilities for mass production in the event of war’. — January 12th, 1939. 

6 The four pillars of American foreign policy, said the President, were: 

‘No. 1. We are against any entangling alliances, obviously. 

‘No. 2. We are in favour of the maintenance of world trade for everybody — all nations 
— including ourselves. 

‘No. 3. We are in complete sympathy with any and every effort made to reduce or 
limit armaments. 

‘No. 4. As a nation — as American people —we arc sympathetic with the peaceful 
maintenance of political, economic, and social independence of all. nations of the world’. — 
President Roosevelt, February 3rd. 

8 The Government of a democratic country such as the United States, he said, ‘cannot 
refrain from making known this country’s condemnation of the acts which have resulted in 
the temporary extinguishment of the liberties of a free and independent people .. . Acts of 
wanton lawlessness and of arbitrary force arc threatening world peace and the very structure 
of modern civilization’.—Sumner Welles, March 17th. 

Secretary Hull, who had been on a brief vacation, returned to Washington on March 24th, 
and endorsed the opinion expressed by Mr. Welles. He was ‘profoundly shocked’, he 
said. World peace had been threatened and the United States would meet the danger ‘by 
fostering in every possible way the rule of law and the building of sound economic relation¬ 
ships upon which alone peace can rest’. 

7 The President ‘made it plain that a war forced by them would from the outset involve 
the destinies of a nation which, as they fully realized, is potentially far stronger than Germany 
and Italy united’. The President called this a very fair interpretation at his next Press 
conference and asked that it be incorporated in the stenographic report 1 . 

8 Early on Friday, April 14th, the President addressed the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union and condemned the cry of encirclement which Germany raised in face of 
r!ie growing determination of her neighbours to resist further loss of territory. He also 
declared that American countries would protect their independence against any foreign 
threat. 

Do we really have to assume that nations can find no better methods of realizing their 
destinies than those which were used by the Huns and Vandals fifteen hundred years ago? t . . 

Fhe American peace which we celebrate to-day has no quality of weakness in it. Wo are 
prepared to maintain it, and to defend it to the fullest extent of our strength, matching force 
with force if any attempt is made to subvert our institutions, or to impair the independence of 
any one of our group.’ 

0 Ihe due of events ,;eem$ to have reverted to the threat of arms’, the President cabled the 
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Three European and one African nation had lost their independence. ‘Reports 
which we trust are not true insist that further acts of aggression are contemplated against 
still other independent nations ... Arc you willing to give assurances that your armed forces 
will not attack or invade the territory or possessions of the following independent nations?’, 

To impress Japan with the fact that the United States was not so preoccupied with Europe, 
that she had forgotten the Far East, the fleet which had been visiting the New York World’s 
Fair was ordered the same day to return to the Pacific. 

10 Hitler had an explanation of the constant fear of war which hung over the world. ‘The 
reason for this fear lies simply and solely in an unbridled agitation on the part of the Press, an 
agitation .. . which in the end goes so far that interventions from another planet are believed 
possible and cause scenes of desperate alarm’. (A reference to the scenes which in some 
localities followed an over-realistic broadcast of Mr. H. G. Wells’s tale of Martian invaders.) 

Hitler wondered if Mr. Roosevelt were right in thinking that ‘all international problems 
can be solved at the council table’. His scepticism was based on the fact ‘that it was America 
herself who gave the sharpest expression to her mistrust in effectiveness of conferences, for 
the greatest conference of all time was without doubt the League of Nations. The first 
State that shrank from this endeavour was, however, the United States’. 

Mr. Roosevelt had felt that heads of state should be concerned over ‘the fate of Humanity’. 
Hitler replied: ‘I took over a state which was faced by complete ruin, thanks to its trust in the 
promise of the rest of the world and to the bad regime of democratic governments. In this 
state there are roughly 140 people to each square kilometre — not fifteen, as in America.. 

‘I have regarded myself as called upon by Providence to serve my own people alone ... 

I have succeeded in finding useful work once more for the wholeof the 7,000,000 unemployed 
who so appeal to the hearts of us all... .’ 

11 Senator Ashurst, famed for his scholarly references in debate, rose to his feet during a 
discussion of the neutrality question on April 13th and observed: ‘War is the natural state of 
Europe. .. When the young men of Europe learn that there is going to be a war, they 
become starry-eyed and hope that war may come. How strange a commentary on human 
nature.’ 

* ‘The boundary lines of the peoples and nations of Europe have been shifting for 2500 

years’, said Senator Clyde Reed, of Kansas, March 2nd. .‘Europe gives every indication of 
fighting over boundary lines and spheres of influence for centuries to come.’ 

12 Senator Lundeen of Minnesota during a discussion of foreign affairs on March 2nd 
observed that ‘the nations which are referred to as democracies are empires— world-wide, 
far-flung empires. France is an empire. That empire has been won by conquest and 
aggression. The swords of the French imperialists are dripping with blood . . . The far-flung 
empire of Britain . .. was won by aggression and war ... by swords dipped into the blood 
of nations now enslaved by tliat empire ... I am weary of hearing about defending democra¬ 
cies which are nothing but bloody aggressive empires*. 

13 Said Senator Nyc, part author of the Neutrality Act, on February 28th: ‘Germany, with 
all her blunders in 1914-17, never did anything quite so brazen as is being done to-day by 
men in authority in Britain who are laying the foundation for the involvement of the United 
States in her next war.’ 

14 ‘We are spending all of our time in hating the Germans, hating the German people 
because they are persecuting minorities, none of whom are American citizens. I repeat that l 
am not willing to vote to have the United States go to war to save the minorities of any 
country if they are not American citizens.’ — Senator Reynolds, January 25th. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, felt very strongly that the Deity was the only outside 
Pow'er with whom the United States should have any entangling alliance. ‘It is no business of 
tliis country’, said the Senator on March 2nd, ‘blessed by the Almighty and occupying an 
isolated position in a hemisphere of its own, to undertake to determine where justice or 
injustice lies in any corner of the world except in the forty-eight States of the United States.’ 

15 Some Isolationists even cast doubt on the President’s sincerity in wishing to prevent war 
and accused him of striving to provoke it. 

‘I am more and more convinced’, said Senator Nye, February 28th, ‘that there will be no 
war in Europe this spring, this year, or next year, unless die United States encourages or eggs 
Europe on to it. There will be no war in Europe unless the United States shows a definite 
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to help out when war comes and an inclination to finance it ... There will surely 
in Europe when the United States give the word “Go”.* 

16 ‘The problem for us is not whether we shall help any foreign country or any group of 
foreign countries. Nor is it that of passing judgment upon or interfering in other people’s 
controversies. Rather, it is that of so conducting our affairs and our relations with other 
peoples, both before and after the outbreak of war elsewhere, that we shall be more, and not 
less, secure; so that we shall not become parties to controversies; and so that our attitude and 
actions will encourage other people to avoid, rather than to become engaged in, controversy.’ 
— Cordell Hull, May 27th. 

17 The newspaper reaction to the end of hopes for immediate revision of the Neutrality 
Act was extremely gloomy. The New York Times printed a long two-column editorial 
entitled, ‘Invitation to War’, which pointed out: ‘At least until Congress meets again, the 
potential war makers of Europe know that they do not need to reckon with the possibility 
of a change in our neutrality legislation in figuring the chances of success of a sudden well- 
planned drive for power and for plunder. At least until Congress meets again, the United 
States remains prisoner of a hard and fast law that defeats its own purpose by encouraging 
the very kind of aggression against which it is intended to serve as a defence.’ 

18 Pursuing its policy of parallel action, the Administration made various protests against 
the effect of the blockade on American interests. Japanese demands that American and 
British ships be withdrawn from Swatow, a port in the Kwangtung province about 200 milfcs 
north of Hong Kong were rejected by the British and American naval commanders, and 
the naval units of both nations strengthened. 

10 The British memorandum stated: ‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
fully recognize the actual situation in China where hostilities, on a large scale, are in progress, 
and note that, as long as that state of affairs continues to exist, the Japanese forces in China 
have special requirements for the purpose of safeguarding their own security and maintaining 
public order in regions under their control and that they have to suppress or remove any 
such acts or causes as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention of countenancing any act or measures prejudicial to the attainment of the 
above-mentioned objects by Japanese forces and they will take this opportunity to confirm 
their policy in this respect by making it plain to British authorities and British nationals in 
China that they should refrain from such acts and measures.’ 
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CHAPTER XI 


AMERICA’S WAR-TIME POLICY 

As the course of the war unrolled, the American attitude towards it has 
changed radically. And as the balance of military success tipped more 
heavily to the Axis side, it is hard to recognize the United States as the 
same country. Official policy and public opinion on which official 
policy ultimately rested moved from the most stringent type of neutrality 
to support which approached the fringes of belligerency. 

There were three well-defined stages in this development. The first 
period was that of strict neutrality. It was marked by sympathy for die 
Allied cause but not by any feeling that the United States should help 
that cause. The w r ar-time arms embargo provision of the Neutrality Act 
was repealed so that arms could be purchased as they had been in peace¬ 
time, but this step was justified on die grounds that the sales absorbed the 
unemployed and expanded the American armament industry, thus con¬ 
tributing to American defence at no expense to the taxpayer. America 
was not felt to be in any, danger. The belief existed, even in Administra¬ 
tion circles, that peace by negotiation was still possible and that efforts 
should be made by the United States to bring it about. It was hoped diat 
the normal tempo of American life could continue. The most important 
thing was not to help Britain defeat Germany, but see that no belligerent 
activities interfered with American rights or interests. 

The second period was that of limited support. The somewhat vague 
sympathy of the first period changed into definite hope for Allied victory, 
and a belief that United States policy should assist in bringing that victory 
about. No aid was actually ‘given*. War supplies were still bought and 
paid for; but it w r as no longer felt so necessary to justify every step taken 
by the United States which benefited Britain and her Allies on commercial 
grounds. It was realized that the United States itself vrould be in danger 
if Britain fell A negotiated peace was seen to be impossible. War-time 
inconveniences were accepted as necessary. The large majority of the 
people w r ere, however, determined to avoid war at all costs. If the Allies 
lost they believed America should be prepared to resist attack by the 
Axis but did not consider an attack inevitable. A large majority even 
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ieved the United States could exist in reasonable comfort and security- 
in a world dominated by the Axis Powers. 

The third period was that of outright aid. The hope for Allied victory- 
now became a determination to do all that was possible to bring it about. 
War supplies were ‘lent’, not sold for cash. Any pretence that the country 
was neutral was abandoned, though some measures of the old Neutrality 
Act designed to keep the country out of war were still enforced. It was, 
however, realized that if risks were necessary to carry out American-* 
policy of aiding the Democracies, those risks must be taken. Normal 
economic life was modified to suit the war effort and defence industries 
operated On an emergency basis. Not only the impossibility of a negoti¬ 
ated peace but also the impossibility of living in the same world as Hitler 
was recognized. 

For several years before the German invasion of Poland in August 1939 
the President had attempted to discourage aggression by showing moral 
disapproval of the aggressor nations’ tactics and by bringing economic 
pressure to bear against them. Congress had never endorsed this policy 
and instead had insisted that the United States- should treat all countries 
alike in accordance with the traditional principles laid down by George 
Washington and the founding fathers. 

The President’s policy of discrimination had been based on the theory 
that war anywhere affected nations everywhere. The soundest method 
of escaping involvement in war was to sec that no war broke out. The 
President therefore followed the twofold course of making every effort 
to preserve peace, even.if those efforts could be described by the Isolation¬ 
ists as ‘intervention’ in foreign affairs and of creating a strong doubt in 
the minds of the aggressor nations that they could rely upon United States 
quiescence if they forced war upon the world with the object of making 
them more reluctant to engage in war. 

The Congressional majority, on the other hand, had followed an en¬ 
tirely different line of reasoning. They had assumed that war was inevit¬ 
able, that the United States could remain indifferent to its consequences 
and should devote its entire energies to ‘keeping out’. This view was not 
followed with consistency, for at times the Congressional majority 
opposed some measure of the President designed to meet a serious Euro¬ 
pean crisis on the grounds that there was no such imminent danger as the 
President indicated. But these were minor tactical moves which did not 
alter the general nature of the Congressional attitude. 
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cn war broke out public opinion plainly supported the neutrality 
policy of Congress. Congress, moreover, had a fully matured plan for 
meeting the situation which confronted the country. The President 
therefore forsook his previous course to travel the neutrality, road. 

After die Munich agreement in the late summer of 1938 a large section 
of the American Press and public urged France and Britain to take a firm 
stand against the Dictators. When reluctantly, perhaps fatalistically, they 
followed tills advice a year later and attempted to prevent the forcible 
acquisition of Polish territory by declaring war against Germany they 
were encouraged by the feeling that they had the support of opinion in 
the United States and were happy in the conviction that criticism from 
across the Atlantic for their failure to resist the Dictators would now cease. 

In the United States this reluctance was not appreciated and the view 
was expressed in many quarters that Europe was at war because it was 
Europe’s traditional custom to settle disputes by fighting. The habit of 
talking and thinking of Europe as though it had common characteristics 
inferior to those in the Western Hemisphere was deep-rooted. Europe 
was looked upon as an entity, behaving According to character and in a 
way which America must avoid. Little attempt was made to assess the 
rights or wrongs of the struggle. ‘War’ was condemned, not ‘aggression’, 
and both sides fell under an equal condemnation. 

The explanation of the war which the Allies liked to think was generally 
understood in the United States was that it was a struggle to prevent the 
domination of the world by force. They hoped it was self-evident that a 
German victory would mean a continuation of the fear of small nations 
that their independence would be extinguished, while an Allied victory 
would mean its removal. They hoped it was equally self-evident that 
only an Allied victory would make possible a world reorganization which 
would prevent recurrent depressions with their armies of unemployed and 
would draw nations out of the descending spiral of economic self- 
sufficiency. But instead Administration encouragement was scarcely 
heard above Administration complaints about minor inconveniences, 
while outside the Administration the post-Munich criticism of France and 
Britain for their failure to resist the Dictators seemed to have turned into 
criticism of France and Britain for having resisted them. 

The vigorous missionary work of the Isolationists caused any statement 
favourable to the Allied cause to be dubbed ‘Propaganda’. Propaganda 
was looked upon as a British monopoly. Nazi propaganda was ignored 
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!: <jrclse felt to be too obvious to merit attention. British propaganda, on 
the other hand, was subtle. Suggestions that die United States would be 
endangered by an Axis victory or identification of the British cause with 
America s own national interests was propaganda. Statements that the 
United States must remain wholly indifferent to the war and look upon 
it as another of Europe’s interminable border disputes for which bodi sides 
were equally to blame was not propaganda, but the necessary antidote 


to it. 


From the invasion of Poland to the German blitzkrieg against the small 
European neutrals, the policy of the United States was to avoid all risks 
of involvement in the war, to safeguard her interests against infringement * 
by any belligerent, and to make certain that these interests would be given 
full consideration when peace was made. American neutral rights were 
insisted upon so strictly that there was even a brief period during which 
American opinion appeared to be hostile to Great Britain. 

The shock of the.German invasion of the Low Countries ended this 
period of self-conscious neutrality. It was no longer possible to maintain 
that the United States had no interest in the outcome of the war. It be¬ 
came clearer that America herself would be menaced by a Nazi dominated 
Europe. The President took advantage of this shift in public opinion to 
change his own policy from one of impartiality to one of non-belligerency, 
but Congress still adhered to the principles of the Neutrality Act." 

This second period in American policy towards the war officially began 
on June ioth, the day on which Italy entered the war, when President 
Roosevelt told the American public in a radio address made at Charlottes¬ 
ville: ‘We will extend to the opponents of force the material resources of 
the nation/ There had, however, been indications of the change a few 
days previously when portions of American ‘surplus’ war supplies were 
made available to the hardpressed Allies. 

There was a brief period of hesitation after the fall of France. Hitler 
held the European coastline from the Arctic to the Pyrenees. Italy had 
reinforced German strength with a large navy and an impressive air force. 
c * rcnr ^ Navy was in danger of being captured or being delivered into 
xis ands by France s disheartened and embittered politicians. Japan 
Aao watc ling her opportunity in the Pacific. Great Britain, her armv 
scattered, her equipment lost, her home defences unprepared for invasion, 
ner air force outnumbered, stood alone in imminent danger of invasion. 

It seemed that before the summer’s end the Axis might have won total 
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^tory in Europe and that Japan joining in the kill would move down 
into the western Pacific and obtain the raw materials for any adventure 
she might desire. So dark was the prospect that many felt that die only 
course for die United. States was to recognize that the Allies had lost the 
war and make the best bargain she could with the Dictators. It seemed as 
though die United States would have to live in the same world widi the 
Dictators or else fight them, and die second course was scarcely even 
contemplated. 

Vacillation ended, however, when it became clear diat the British 
Government intended to fight on whatever the odds, diat the Royal Air 
Force could hold its own against tremendous odds, and diat despite the 
Nazis’ choral boast, ‘We are sailing against England’, they hesitated to 
embark. 

During tliis second period the United States was still tormented by a 
divided foreign policy. The President believed in aiding the Democracies, 
but Isolation was the official policy of Congress. The Johnson Act, bar¬ 
ring credits to war debt defaulters, and the Neutrality Act remained on the 
Statute books. 
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Even within the Administration there was division over the extent of 
American aid. The possibility of a British defeat was faced without any 
feeling that the United States should make it an essential feature, indeed 
the foundation of its foreign policy, to prevent such a defeat. 

American defence needs were judged from the point of view of what 
would be required were the United States forced to face her enemies ?!one. 
Once American defence had been put in a position to meet this threat, 
the arms which were left over could be sent to Britain. The Biitish war 
effort was looked upon as something apart. The British front fine was 
neglected to build up overwhelming strength in the American support 
lines. 

As the year 1940 drew to its close the American attitude towards the 
war began to move into its third phase. The President had been re-elected 
for a third term. His majority was reduced but his Republican opponent, 
Mr. Wendell Willkie, had supported the general lines of his foreign policy. 
The time had come when it was possible to give reality to the phrase ‘All 
Aid for Britain Short of War’. The central feature of this third and 
greatest change in American war-time policy was that Congress was for 
the first time asked directly to modify its attitude of impartiality and 
adopt an attitude of hostility to die Axis. It was not asked direedy to 
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the Neutrality Act, but it was asked to pass a Bill (the JLA , aot - JUC1AU 
which would have die effect of brushing die Neutrality Act aside 
and of placing the United States clearly and without equivocation in the 
category of a non-belligerent supporter of the Democracies. 

American neutrality and American isolation came officially to an end 
on March iith, 1941, when the President signed the Lease-Lcnd Bill. 
Congress and President thereafter supported die same policy of inter¬ 
vention in Europe’s war and Asia’s war because they realized that if diose 
wars were won by the Axis Powers diey would converge and become 
" ™ cr ca s war > a war which America would have to fight alone. 

March nth, 1941, will be remembered in history as die day on 
w hich the United States ended the great retreat >vhich began with the 
rqection of the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations. The 
effort to secure security by isolation had failed. The passage of the Bill 
was a confession of that failure. 

The realizadon had come with remarkable speed. In 1939 even peace¬ 
time purchases of arms were regarded as endangering American neu¬ 
trality, as was seen when a French Air Commission visited the country. 
There was dien almost an hysterical suspicion of anything which might 
be construed as involvement in a war which might never have broken 
out. In seventeen months the United States policy had progressed from 
treating the sale of war materials to Great Britain on credit as a crime to 
granting what amounted to a seven billion dollar credit. It is difficult to 
suppose that the momentum will be halted and die progression cease. 
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CHAPTER XII 




‘THE PHONEY WAR’ 

The world seemed moderately tranquil in the midsummer of 1939, so 
much so that neither the President nor any of his Cabinet were in Wash¬ 
ington, and the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Edison, was the senior 
member of the Administration on duty. Few imagined, perhaps it would 
be truer to say few were prepared to admit, that the world was on the eve 
of war. They allowed their hopes to dominate their fears. 

A dispute between Germany and Poland over Danzig was no nearer 
solution, but was becoming an accepted irritant. In Britain the Cham¬ 
berlain Government continued to build its peace front with apparent 
success; Poland, Turkey, Rumania and Greece were looked upon as 
definitely aligned with the Franco-British Allies. The Low Countries, 
Spain, Scandinavia and Italy, too, all wanted peace. Only Germany was 
ready to use force as an instrument of National Policy and even Germany 
would only use force if she were convinced that she could use it success¬ 
fully. The keystone in the peace arch was Soviet Russia. If Russia joined 
the peace bloc, the German General Staff would be faced as in 1914 with 
the prospect of a war on two fronts. If a Franco-British military mission 
discussing co-operation in Moscow were successful, war would be remote. 

The newspapers still had space to deal with the President’s bad fishing 
luck and with the fact that his Secretary, General Watson, had caught 
‘an adonis of a salmon. Fog curtailed the trip and on the black Sunday 
of August 20th, when the news was first received that a non-aggression 
treaty was to be signed between Russia and Germany the following day, 
the President was already heading for home from the Canadian waters in 
which he had been cruising. 

Even now, when it was clear that the keystone to the peace arch was 
missing, many people could not bring themselves to believe that the 
world was on the verge of war. They looked upon the German-Russian 
non-aggression Pact as the crowning blow in the war of nerves that had 
been waged for the past four months over the cession of Danzig to the 
Reich. They believed that another appeasement move was inevitable 
with Poland as the victim. 
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the next five days the fate of the world faltered at the edge of the 
precipice. The President’s first task on reaching the capital was to prepare 
a personal message to King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, who was fishing 
for trout in the Alps. The Italian King had co-operated with the Presi¬ 
dent s peace efforts the year before during the Munich crisis and might 
co-operate once again. 1 The President’s second move was to appeal 
directly to Chancellor Hitler and President Moscicki of Poland to settle 
any differences between their two nations by peaceful negotiations. 2 

Hope continued to the bitter end that some miracle would intervene 
to prevent war. Then, at 2.50 a.m. on the first day of September, the 
telephone in the President’s bedroom sounded the tocsin. Ambassador 
William Bullitt in Paris had just heard from Mr. Biddle, the American 
Ambassador to Poland, that the German Army had crossed the frontier 
and that bombs had already fallen on Warsaw and other open towns. 
The President’s peace messages had been answered. 

‘Mr. President, can we stay out of it?’ The query of a correspondent 
at the President’s Press conference the following morning reflected the 
doubt which was alarming the whole nation. Solemnly and deliberately 
the President replied: ‘I not only sincerely hope so, but I believe we can, 
and every effort will be made by this Administration to do so.’ 

Invaded Poland called upon France and England for aid. At 11 a.m. 
on September 3rd Britain declared that a state of war existed with 
Germany. The French declaration followed six hours later. That 
evening the President spoke to the nation over the air. His phrases 
seemed to echo an inner despondency and exasperation that war had not 
been prevented. The world and Western civilization seemed about to 
disintegrate before his eyes; the feeling of being the important spectator 
in a nightmare was transmuted into an almost fretful complaint that the 
United States should be affected by events over which she had no control. 
"The disaster is not of our making; no act of ours engendered the forces 
which assault the foundations of civilization. Yet we find ourselves 
affected to the core; our currents of commerce are changing; our minds 
are filled with new problems; our position in world affairs has already 
been altered.’ 

The President did $iot, like President Wilson, ask for neutrality of 
Jj ought. Even a neutral cannot be asked to close his mind or his 
conscience. But he uttered no ringing denunciation of aggression. The 
main current of the President’s thought was that die United States, 
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ch had tried in vain to prevent war, must now devote all its energies 
to keeping out. ‘And I give you assurances that every effort of your 
Government will be directed toward that end. As long as it remains 
within my power to prevent, there will be no blackout of peace in the 
United States.’ 

In accordance with his pledge, the President issued a neutrality 
proclamation under the authority 7, vested in him by the Constitution, 
based on international law. ‘Whereas the United States is on terms of 
friendship and amity with the contending Powers and with the persons 
inhabiting their several dominions.. .*, the proclamation ran (thus 
ending temporarily the peace-time Administration policy of distin¬ 
guishing between aggressor and victim). Americans were not to enlist, 
arm any vessel, or subscribe to any military or naval expedition or 
enterprise. Belligerent warships were not to use United States ports to 
prepare for hostilities or observe the enemy, nor were they to stay longer 
than twenty-four hours, or make any repairs due to gun-fire. Nor were 
more than three vessels of any one belligerent to occupy the same port 
simultaneously. 

Five hours later the President issued a second neutrality proclamation 
invoking the 1937 Neutrality Act, acting tliis time as the agent for 
Congress. The sale of arms, the extension of credits, travelling to Europe 
in a belligerent vessel and collecting funds for a foreign government 
were prdhibited. 

For die first time since the signature of the Kellogg Pact Administration 
and Congressional foreign policy were alike. The whole country from 
the President down was united in its determination to keep out of war. 


Efforts were made to prevent partisan public statements by officials. 
Radio commentators were urged not to arrange propaganda talks by 
foreigners. The broadcasting companies adopted a code with the approval 
of the Federal Communications Commission in which they agreed to 
avoid horror, suspense and undue excitement. If broadcasting actual 
scenes of battle, the announcers would ‘use taste and judgment to prevent 
such broadcasts from being unduly harrowing . 

The general public braced itself for any shock and conditioned its 
mind to be impervious to any outside influence. It keyed itself to be 
calm after the loss of the Athenian it refused to be stirred by German 
bombing of Polish civilians. Neutrality became a mild obsession. Even 
the vicarious courage of those who had frequently been ready to defend 
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: last foreigner vanished. Critics who once had cried 
‘Go in and fight’, and to the Totalitarian Powers: ‘You 
cant intimidate us’, now gazed in fright at the djinn which had escaped 
from the bottle they were so anxious to see uncorked. 

While the Administration was turning back on its tracks, and the 
general public using litmus paper to test with scientific accuracy the 
neutrality of its opinions, the Press, infected with the current mood, 
began to treat news with all belligerents as equally suspect. It felt that its 
reputation for objective reporting depended upon a thoroughly impartial 
view r and impartiality was interpreted as treating all war news as equally 
suspect. Some papers printed a daily warning that news from belligerent 
capitals was propaganda. If the British Ministry of Information had 
released the Decalogue during this period, it would have been printed 
with an editorial caution that since it placed Germany’s conduct in a poor 
light, it should only be accepted with reserve. 

Congress had left Washington the previous July, after refusing to 
revise the Neutrality Act, with the understanding that if war broke out, 
it would meet immediately in* special session to consider whether the 
Act should be amended so that France and England could buy American 
arms. 

Though it was not fully realized at the time, the lifting of the arms 
embargo was one of the two most critical decisions of the whole war. 
If Britain had not been able to purchase American planes and American 
arms she might not have been able to hold out against the German 
assault after the collapse of France. The second critical decision was 
made a year later when Congress agreed that if Britain and other countries 
fighting aggression no longer had the cash to pay for arms they should 
get them on loan or lease. The difference between these two decisions 
was that the second marked the end of neutrality, while the first was 
felly in accordance with that policy. Germany would have access to the 
United States arms factories as well as Great Britain, provided she could 
break through the British blockade. 

Memories of die great fight over the Versailles Treaty sent the blood 
coursing through die arteries of the isolationist old guard. ‘We’ll fight 
this thing from Hell to breakfast’, declared Senator La Follette. Without 
waiting for ;he special session to be summoned, Congressmen plunged 
into the fray and began the ‘great debate’ over the radio and in the Press. 
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5^ 'V&P*' soon became evident tliat there would be little to fight about, 
was-not a case of the ‘get-inners’ versus the ‘keep-outers’. 

‘Let no group assume the exclusive label of peace bloc; we all belong 
to it’, the President told Congress on September 21st, when he appeared 
in person to deliver his special message on neutrality revision. ‘For many 
years the primary purpose of our foreign policy has been that this nation 
and this Government should strive to the utmost to aid in avoiding war 
among other nations. But if and when war unhappily comes, the 
Government and the Nation must exert every possible effort to avoid 
being drawn into the war.’ , 

The President did not ask Congress to bring neutrality legislation in 
line with pre-war Administration policy. He asked it to repeal the 
arms embargo in order to remove a provision which ‘had the effect of 
putting land powers on die same footing as naval powers, so far as 
sea-borne commerce was concerned’. 

A Bill which out-isolated the Isolationists was introduced by Senator 
Pittman and the Great Debate officially began. The speakers, a little 
awed by their own declarations on its momentous nature, were grimly 
determined to deliver set speeches worthy of the occasion. Spontaneity 
and drama were lacking. There was no exchange of verbal thrusts, no 
clash of personalities to make the sparks fly upward. 

The debate revealed the deep conviction of all Congressmen that 
the United States must stay out of the struggle. This opinion combined 
just as readily with outspoken attacks on Herr Hider and all he stood 
for as with speeches giving a chamber of horrors version of past Britisli 
history, designed to prove bodi sides were equally blameworthy. 

A secondary theme which ran through all speeches was the con¬ 
demnation of the dictatorial form of government, though this was 
frequently turned into an additional argument for taking no risks which 
might lead to war on the grounds that democratic liberties could only 
be maintained if a country was at peace. 

The new Neutrality Bill retained many of the features of the 1937 
Act. No American ships were to be armed; travel on belligerent ships 
by American citizens was forbidden, unless special exceptions were made 
by the President; and loans to belligerents were prohibited. American 
Republics were once again exempted from its provisions except for the 
arms licence regulations. 

The earlier Act provided that when the President found a state of war 
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g and proclaimed the fact, certain mandatory prohibitions at 
once went into effect. The 1939 Act was more explicit and provided 
that the President had to find diat a state of war existed and also that the 
restrictions of the Act were necessary for die security and peace of the 
United States or for the protection of its citizens. This second requirement 
later enabled the President to ignore the Neutrality Act during the 
Russo-Finnish War. 


A revolutionary change which distinguished the new Act from all 
previous neutrality acts, however, was the elimination of the arms 
embargo and the substitution of a number of clauses providing for ‘cash 
and carry’ arms purchases. American ships were barred from belligerent 
ports and from combat zones oudined by the President. The risk of an 
American ship being sunk by mine or torpedo was thus reduced to a 
minimum, while American goods could technically not be sunk at all 
since they ceased to be American owned before they left the dock. 


The purpose of the Neutrality Act was to keep war from the United 
States. Keeping war from die New World was the problem of die special 
Pan-American Conference which met at Panama from September 23 rd 
to October 3rd, 1939. 

The fortunate situation of the New World, remote from the strife 
which had broken out in the Old, was the theme of many a congratulatory 
resolution 3 but the only important accomplishment of the Conference 
was the Declaration of Panama. ‘There can be no justification for the 
interests of die belligerents to prevail over the rights of neutrals’, it 
declared. Therefore, in order that there should be no ‘obstruction to 
inter-American communication’, there should be established ‘a zone of 
security including all the normal maritime -routes of communication and 
trade between the countries of America’. 

The Governments of the American Republics proclaimed in the 
Declaration that they had an ‘inherent right’ to have the waters around the 
American continent ‘free from the commission of any hostile act by a 
non-American belligerent nation’. The area in which this ‘inherent right’ 
existed was liberally interpreted to include some 55,000,000 square miles 
of sea. 

Just as the American Neutrality Act laid down certain principles 
binding upon the United States, so the Declaration of Panama laid down 
certain principles binding upon the nations which attended the Conference. 
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Act removed old fields of controversy with belligerents 
establishing zones which American vessels were forbidden to enter. 
The Panama Conference created a new field of controversy by establish¬ 
ing zones from which belligerent vessels were to be excluded, a very 
different matter since neither the American Government nor any Latin 
American Government had authority over the movements of belligerent 
• vessels in international waters. 

The twenty-one American Republics could agree among themselves 
to consult* whenever any ‘violation’ of die zone took place, but since the 
zone had no legal existence as far as die belligerents were concerned, 
it gave the American Republics no additional legal rights under inter¬ 
national law which would justify a protest. If they wished to uphold 
the Panama Declaration, they would have to use force unless the 
belligerents, anxious to preserve die friendship of the American Republics, 
agreed to refrain from hostilities within die zone. 4 

While the Neutrality Zone was being discussed at Panama, a British 
vessel sailing from New York to Brazil, the Clement , was sunk about 
seventy miles off the Brazilian coast. This was the type of ‘hostile act 
which the Conference sought to banish from the safety zone waters. 
Survivors of die Clement identified the raider which sank their ship as 
a German pocket battleship. None of the American Republics was 
prepared to use force to chase it "away from the zone. If the British 
Admiralty had under those circumstances agreed to respect the zone, then 
the American safety belt would have served as a German shelter belt, a 
sanctuary in which German vessels could lurk in hiding between sortie$ 
against British sea lanes. 

The German South Atlantic raider proved to be the Graf Spee . It 
was finally trapped by three small British cruisers, the Exeter , the Ajax , 
and the Achilles , in December 1939, and was forced into Montevideo 
harbour where it was scuttled by its crew. 

The batde off Montevideo did no particular damage to any Latin 
American interest. The commerce of no Latin American country was 
curtailed diereby, nor did any American country suffer pecuniary Joss. 
The majority of the Press treated the engagement as a welcome British 
naval victory, a return of the Nelson touch. But the fact remained that a 
belligerent activity had taken place where die twenty-one American 
Republics said it should not* Unless die whole conception of a safety 
zone were to be abandoned, something had to be done. 
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Administration approached the other American Republics and a 
joint declaration was drafted and sent to both Germany and Britain by 
the President of Panama in the name of the signatories of the Declaration 
of Panama, insisting that the zone be respected. Suggestions were even 
heard in some official quarters that definite sanctions should be imposed 
against belligerent Powers if they refused to accept the zone. 

The combined* effect of the Neutrality Act and the Declaration of 
Panama produced an American attitude towards neutral rights at sea 
which was neither very logical nor very* consistent. The Neutrality 
Acts, since the first Act of 1935, had been formulated by men with their 
eyes fixed on the controversies which led the United States to enter the 
First German War. They had sought to avoid the possibility of being 
drawn into a new war by abandoning the exercise of rights recognized 
by international ’ law which had led to controversy. The rights which . 
were given up removed nearly all possibility of friction with Germany, 
but those retained made friction possible with Britain. 

-International law, abandoned in the combat zone and ignored in the 
Western Hemisphere safety zone, was fashionable only in the waters that 
lay between. This area was dominated by the British Fleet; and the clash 
between Britain’s effort to assert belligerent rights in that area and the 
United States’ efforts to maintain neutral rights in that area led later to a 
brief but bitter controversy. 

The first panicky reaction to the war, the fear that America might 
become immediately involved, soon subsided. All was so quiet on the 
western front that the impartial attitude felt appropriate for a neutral 
was easy to maintain. Fighting did not range from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. There were no mass air-raids, no clash of large armies. There 
was little to stir the emotions. 

American correspondents resting at the Maginot Line repeated the * 
British joke that this was the second ‘bore’ war. The blitzkrieg had 
become a ‘sitzkrieg’. But the favourite term used in the United States 
was ‘phoney war’, a phrase which originated at a Press Conference held 
by Senator Borah on September 18th, 1939. ‘There is something phoney 
about this war’, he told reporters. ‘You mean the w : av the French And 
British are pulling their punches on the western front?’ ‘Yes,’ Senator 
Borah replied. ‘You would think that they would do what they are 
going to do while Germany and Russia are still busy in the east.’ 
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uring the pre-war years American writers had continually asserted 
that the potential resources of England and France were vastly superior 
to. those of the Dictatorships and had used that argument as a basis for 
criticizing their appeasement policies. The lesson that resources were of 
themselves unavailing until forged into instruments of military powcr 
was yet to be learned. The impregnability of Britain and France continued 
to be taken as axiomatic and American policy was based on the assumption 
that they were in no danger of defeat. 

Ex-President Hoover told Mr. Roy Howard, head of the United 
Press, in an interview on October 3rd: ‘If one surveys the whole front — 
sea, land, air and' economic resources —I am convinced the Allies can 
defend their empires . . . The end may be victory for them; at worst, it 
might be stalemate. I do not see any possibility that they can be defeated/ 
The view that Hitler was tightening the noose around his own neck 
was accepted in the United States. He had brought Bolshevism to his 
own borders, turned the Baltic into a Russian lake, lost Italy as an active 
ally, had been deadlocked on the western front and could only outflank 
the Maginot Line by bringing new nations into the war against him. 

The only danger to the United States seemed to be that she might be 
enticed into war by British propaganda. This fear led to a strong ‘counter- 
propaganda’ campaign to prove that the war was really being fought for 
sordid motives. It was a power politics war, a clash of rival imperialisms, 
a recrudescence of Europe’s age-long boundary disputes. It was not a 
war between democracies on one side and dictatorships on the other. 
Japan and Italy, both dictatorships, were neutral, while Russia, another 
dictatorship, which had taken as much Polish territory as Germany and 
violated the non-aggression Treaty of July 1932, was treated with 
deference by the British Government. The British excuse that the 
Russians would never have moved into Poland unless the Germans had 
invaded the country first, and that they had only advanced their boundary 
to that recommended at the time of the Versailles Conference by Lord 
Curzon weakened the moral basis of the British cause. 5 

Before the announcement of the Berlin-Moscow Pact on August 21st. 
1939 , Britain was suspected of attempting to secure Soviet support by 
concessions made at the expense of the Baltic States and Finland, a 
country for which the United States had the highest regard. Finland 
regularly paid her ‘war debt’ (a post-war relief debt) shaming the larger 
and wealthier nations. If, therefore, Finland saw danger in British efforts 
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obtain Soviet support, her opii^ion was respected, and British policy 


resented. 

When the Soviet Government brought pressure to bear on Finland 
early in October 1939 to make her sign one of Premier MolotofFs 
euphemistically named ‘pacts of mutual assistance’, the reaction in the 
United States was anger against the Soviets and renewed suspicion of 
British policy. 

Britain seemed to be wilfully shutting her eyes to the fact that on every 
occasion when Russia was confronted with a choice between a line of 
conduct beneficial to Germany and one which was - not, she chose the 
former. 6 

The increasing pressure which Russia brought to bear against Finland 
was watched in the United States with a sense of impotence and frustra¬ 
tion. Direct interference might lead to involvement in the European 
war, but complete impartiality would create an impression that a friend 
had been abandoned in time of trouble. 7 

Yet it was plain that the Soviets would not be diverted from their 
intentions by notes or protestations. 

During November events moved rapidly to a climax. Moscow 
denounced the Finnish-Russian non-aggression Treaty on November 
28th on the grounds that Finland had shelled Soviet troops. The following 
day Secretary Hull declared the United States would be willing for the two 
coimtries to make use of its good offices, ‘without in any way becoming 
involved in the merits of the dispute’. 

The Finnish President accepted within twenty-four hours, but the 
Russians had already started an artillery bombardment, had invaded 
Finnish territory, and had dropped bombs on the Helsinki airport. Red 
Army Hurls Back Invading Finnish Troops , the New \ ork Daily 
Worker told its public on December 1st in a classic headline. 

American indignation over the Russian invasion of Finland was 
profound. The conflict opened up a little moral window through which 
some of the realities of the European situation could be glimpsed. Only 
the Communists and their sympathizers made any effort to excuse 
Russian aggression or took the view that both sides were equally to 
blame or that the war was just a ‘boundary dispute’. 

The President did not proclaim the Neutrality Act and public opinion 
supported him in that course. It supported him when he expressed the 
outraged feelings of the nation in a vigorously worded statement accusing 
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nscow of sole responsibility for the war. It supported him again when 
he urged American manufacturers not to sell planes to Russia, a nation 
‘obviously guilty of. .. unprovoked bombing’. 8 

American indignation over the Russian invasion of Finland was still 
intense when Congress assembled on January 3rd for its regular session. 
But the President still moved cautiously. He balanced comforting 
assurances against anticipated fears in his annual message. 9 

Congress listened without enthusiasm to those sections which rejected 
the view that Europe’s war was no concern of the United States. Cheers 
were reserved for the passages reaffirming the intention of the United 
States to stay out of war. 

Finland, being the only debtor country‘which had not defaulted, was 
not affected by the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act had not been 
invoked. There was, therefore, nothing to prevent Congress granting 
Finland a loan for arms purchases, thus showing the world the advantages 
of prompt debt payment. But Congress hesitated. It feared that Finland 
might be another Belgium and that the sympathy her plight aroused 
might involve the United States in the general European war. The peace 
groups and pseudo-peace groups which provided a false front tor the Com¬ 
munist Party played upon these fears in a vigorous propaganda campaign. 

Some of the theories popularized by the Munitions Committee still 
had a powerful grip on Congressional thought. France and England 
professed to be fighting for the rights of small nations. They were the 
nations who should help Finland. Furthermore, since Finland s cause 
was bound up with that of France and Britain, any aid given by the 
United States might involve the country in general European war in 
which France and Britain were engaged. • 

Senator Prentiss Brown of Michigan proposed an unrestricted Finnish 
loan of §60,000,006, but Congress refused to move without some 
suggestion from die President, while the President insisted that the 
initiative should come from Congress. The two branches of the Govern¬ 
ment, so often jealous of encroachments on their respective powers, were 
now rivals in denying responsibility. 

Finally, on January 15th, when the Finnish War was six weeks old. the 
President sent a letter to the Speaker of the House and to the Vice- 
President suggesting diat ‘the most reasonable approach’ to the problem 
would be to grant Finland a credit with which to purchase American 
agricultural surpluses. 10 
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may have been reasonable, but it was disappointing to Finland 
who needed ‘bullets, not butter’. Copper, wheat and oil, meanwhile, 
continued to flow to Russia. The President’s restraint was a tribute to 
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the strength of pacifist and Isolationist sentiment in the country. 11 

While the Press was filled with reports of the gallant resistance of 
Finland, a nation about the size of California but with only one-half 
its population, fighting alone against the giant Soviet, Congress dawdled 
and worried over the dangers involved in making credits available to a 
belligerent. 


Senator Brown’s Bill was trimmed down in committee and in its final 
form merely extended the lending powers of the Export-Import Bank by 
$100,000,000, and provided that no country could be lent more than 
$20,000,000 wliich must be spent in the United States on non-military 
products. 

As Senator Bailey of North Carolina observed, anyone who favoured 
a loan to Finland could point to this measure and say: *1 voted for a loan 
to Finland’; while anyone who did not favour a loan to Finland could 
point to it and say: ‘I merely voted to increase the capital stock of the 
Export-Import Bank. It was the perfect solution of a controversial 
problem. 

Finally, a month after the President’s letter suggesting an increase in 
the Export-Import Bank’s lending power, the Senate approved the Brown 
Bill 49-27. Another month went by and the House followed suit, 168-51. 

But Finland had no opportunity to use these sums. She was compelled 
to sign a Soviet peace on March 13 th. 

Then, when it was too late, American opinion changed. The terms of 
the peace were learned with a sense of shock. Sweden was blamed for her 
rigid conception of neutrality which had prevented aid reaching a fellow 
Scandinavian country. The Allies were blamed for respecting that 
neutrality so scrupulously. There were some, too, who felt a little 
unhappy over the role wliich the United States herself had played. 

The pathetic phrases of old Field Marshal Baron Mannerheiin’s last 
cider of the day of his gallant army fell like cold icicles on the country’s 
awakened conscience. 1 * > 

^ Finland had lost men and had lost land, but, the President assured her 
Government and people on the day the crushing Russian terms were 
1 '^Wished, they had increased the respect and warm regard in which they 
are held by the people and Government of the United States. .. 
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1 ‘We in America, having welded a homogeneous nation out of many nationalities, often 
find it difficult to visualize the animosities which so often have created crises among nations 
of Europe which arc smaller than ours in population and territory .. the President wrote 
to his fellow-fisherman on August 23rd. 

2 Hitler was reminded that he had failed to answer the President’s last peace appeal made 

on April 14th. Nevertheless,* the President was making a further appeal ‘with all earnestness 
. . . that the Government of Germany and of Poland agree by common accord to refrain 
from any positive act of hostility for a reasonable and stipulated period’, while they attempted 
to settle their differences by negotiation, arbitration, or conciliation, ‘selecting as conciliator 
or moderator a national of one of the traditionally neutral states of Europe or a national of 
one of the American Republics’. . * 

The Polish President, who received a similar though briefer appeal, replied on August 25th 
that his Government felt ‘conciliation by a third party as disinterested and impartial as Your 
Excellency to be a just and equitable method in the solution of controversies arising between 
nations*. The President immediately transmitted this acceptance to Hitler with the observa¬ 
tion that ‘countless human lives can yet be saved ... if you and the Government of the 
German Reich will agree to the pacific means ofsettlement accepted by the Government of 
Poland. All the world prays that Germany too will accept’. 

The historical record was being kept clear. The Polish Government was ready to accept 
peaceable methods of adjusting the dispute while Hitler was not. 

3 A ‘General Declaration of Neutrality* explained that the American Republics held to 
‘their unanimous’intention not to become involved in the European conflict. Therefore, 
the American Republics would permit no recruiting of volunteers within their borders, 
would allow no mili tary aircraft to fly over their territory, nor warships to remain longer 
than twenty-four hours nor more than three at a time in their ports. 

As a matter of form, but without much hope, an appeal to belligerents ‘to arrive at a 
settlement of their controversies through pacific means’ was adopted in which the conference 
expressed ‘the most fervent wishes for the cessation of the deplorable state of war which 
to-day exists in some countries of Europe to the grave danger of the most cherished spiritual, 
moral, and economic interests of humanity*. 

4 The State Department issued an official explanation on November 3rd, 1939, to calm 
the critics. It was hoped, Secretary Hull explained, through joint representations to secure the 
acquiescence of the belligerents in the principles laid down. ‘There is no implication within 
this provision of the exercise of force on the part of any American Republic. 

The Pan-American nations had not undertaken to police a safety zone, the Secretary 
explained, but merely to consult together should belligerent acti vities take place near enough 
to threaten their security. Any patrol established was not to act as an international policeman 
but ‘to enable the Government of the American nations to obtain the fullest information 
possible*. * ' 

5 The attitude of the United States was outlined by Secretary Hull on October 21st, 1939: 
‘Poland is now the victim of force used as an instrument of national policy; its territory 
has been taken over and its Government has had to seek refuge abroad. Mere seizure of 
territory, however, does not extinguish the legal existence of a government. The United 
States, therefore, continues to regard the Government of Poland and continues to recognize 
Count Jerzy Potocki as its Ambassador in Washington’. The non-recognition doctrine applied 
equally to Russian and German aggression, he added in reply to Press inquiries. 

8 Russia supported the German ‘Peace drive’ after Polish resistance had collapsed. She 
attempted to block the Franco-British negotiations with Turkey. She protested against the 
British blockade and refused to recognize the British contraband list because it included 
‘basic articles of mass consumption’ and would ‘deprive a peaceful population [Germany] 
of foodstuffs, fuel, and clothing’. Yet at the same time, in dealing with the United States 
freighter City of Flinty taken into Murmansk harbour by a German prize crew on October 23rd, 
she accepted the German contraband list, practically identical with the British, to justify her 
action. 
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.yloreover, ’during the Congressional debate on neutrality, Russia opposed the liftingof 
^ arms embargo. ‘It can scarcely be doubted that the effect of this decision (the repeal of 

the em&irgo) will not be to weaken war and hasten its termination, but on the contrary to 
intensify, aggravate, and protract it’, Premier Molotoff declared on October 31st, just before 
a critical vote in the House. 

7 Pf cs ident Roosevelt made a cautious move on October nth by sending Kalcnin a note 
recalling Americas long-standing friendship for Finland and expressing ‘the earnest*hope 
that the Soviet Union will make no demands on Finland which are inconsistent with the 
maintenance and development of amicable and peaceful relations between the two countries 
and the independence of each’. 

President Kalenin answered reassuringly on October 16th and complained of‘tcndcncious 
versions of Finnish-Soviet negotiations which were circulated by those ‘evidently not 
interested 111 European peace*. 

Molotoff, however, in his October 31st speech, denounced the President’s letter as ‘in 
contradiction of the United States policy of neutrality’. 

8 ‘The Soviet naval and military bombings within Finnish territory has come as a profound 
shock to the Government and people of the United States. Despite efforts made to solve the 
dispute by peaceful methods to which 110 reasonable objection could be offered, one power 
has chosen to resort to force of arms’, the President declared. 

This ‘moral embargo’ was extended on December 20th, 1939, to include blue prints, plants, 
manufacturing rights, and technical information required for the production of high quality 
aviation gasolene. Its purpose was to improve national defence as well as being ‘an extension 
of the announced policy of this Government in regard to the sale of airplanes ... to countries 
the armed forces of which are engaged in unprovoked bombing or machine gunning of 
civilian populations from the air....’ 

9 ‘The overwhelming majority of our fellow-citizens do not abandon in the slightest 
their hope and expectation that the United States will not become involved in military 
participatibn. He emphasized America’s record as an advocate of peace. ‘In almost every 
nation in the world to-day there is a true public belief that the United States has been and 
will continue to be a potent and active factor in seeking the re-establish: ent of peace.’ 

But, nevertheless, he warned Congress that peace jnust not be based on principles of 
concentrated force. ‘ We must look ahead and see the effect of our own future if all the small 
nations throughout the world had their independence snatched from them or become mere 
appendages to relatively vast and powerful military systems ... We must look ahead and 
see the effect on our future generations if world trade is controlled by any nation or group 
of nations which sets up that control through military force. .. Only an ostrich would 
look upon these wars througfuthe eyes of cynicism or ^ridicule.’ 

10 There is without doubt in the United States a great desire for some action to assist 
Finland to fin a n ce the purchase of agricultural surpluses and manufactured products not 
including implements of war. I here is at the same time undoubted opposition to the creation 
of precedents which might lead to large credits to nations in Europe either belligerents or 
neutrals. No one desires a return fo such a status.’ 

The President then pointed out that aid to Finland could be justified cor imercially since 
it would enable the country'- to get rid of agricultural surpluses. He recalled that lie had 
suggested to Congress some months before that the revolving fund of the Export-Import Bank 
should be increased ‘for relatively small loans*. If Congress granted this increase, ‘This 
matter will be jkept within the realm of our neutrality laws and our neutrality policies. 
Ad extension of credit at this time does not in any way constitute or threaten any so-called 
in ^ 1 ™ t in European wars. That much can be taken for granted.’ 

, ?c . r f sl ent ™ on on e occasion turn upon the pseudo-peace fronts who were opposing 

111ms 1 oan as an attempt to force America into an ‘imperialistic war*. He told delegates 
°‘m u • , olU * 1 r - on gress assembled on the White House lawn on February 10th: 

o 01 ; Vt it 1 any pretence of common sense believes that Finland had any ulterior 
design:, on the integrity of the Soviet Union.’ The idea that if America aided Finland, the 
Soviets would dec ^re war on the United States was the most absurd thought he had heard in 
the fifty-eight years or lus life. He had once hoped that Russia would become a peace-loving 
popular government, but, The Soviet Union as a matter of practical fact, known to you 
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12 ‘Unfortunately, the splendid promise of help given us by the Western Powers could 
not be fulfilled, owing to our neighbours* concern for their own safety ... It is a sad fate 
for us now that we must give up, to a race of different philosophy and moral standards, land 
which we have tilled for centuries.. . We know that we have paid to the last penny any 
debt which we have owed the West.’ 
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NEUTRAL RIGHTS AND PEACE MOVES 

The generous sympathy and support ultimately given by the United 
States to all nations actively resisting the Axis Powers stands out with all 
the greater clarity when contrasted with the correct and frigid neutrality 
of the period during which the war was described as ‘phoney’ and the 
victory of France and Britain taken for granted. 

During the ‘phoney war’ period no fear was entertained that American 
neutrality policies might block the path to victory and definite irritation 
was aroused by some of the war measures which the British and French 
Governments felt to be essential. The United States Administration was 
sympathetic towards the Allied cause but the chief features of its policy 
were first to avoid all risks of becoming involved in hostilities and, 
secondly, to guard American interests against infringement by any of the 
belligerents, including those with whom, her sympathies lay. 

The Neutrality Act of 1937 forbade direct American shipments to Ger¬ 
many, but'indirect shipments through neutral countries were still possible. 
In their effort to close this leak the Allies exercised their recognized 
belligerent right of .‘search and seizure’. Some American vessels were 
halted on the high seas; others followed a British suggestion and called at 
control bases. 

The British Government adopted a plan to speed up examination for 
contraband at these control bases which had originally been devised by 
the United States during the last war. Goods shipped to a neutral country 
received a form of commercial^visa known as a navicert. The American 
exporter told the British consul beforehand the neutral firm to which he 
was shipping his supplies. If the firm were engaged in legitimate trade, 
the shipment was given the commercial visa. If the firm appeared to be a 
more front for German purchasing agents, then the commercial visa was 
not granted. A ship carrying a fully navicerted cargo might pass through 
the examination at one of the control bases at Weymouth, Ramsgate, 
Kirkwall, Gibraltar and Haifa in twenty minutes or less, while if the 
cargo were not fully navicerted and enquiries had to be made, a delay of 
several days might take place. 
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c United States did not object to the navicert system which she 
regarded as a matter between the American exporter and the British 
Government, but she did object to an examination being conducted in 
belligerent ports which American vessels were forbidden to enter by 
the Neutrality Act. 

Under the revised Neutrality Act, which went into effect on November 
4th, 1939, American shipping was still forbidden to enter belligerent 
harbours, and was also barred from an extensive ‘combat zone’ round the 
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British Isles and adjacent waters, which left only a small trickle of trade 
moving north and south of the zone to Scandinavian, Portuguese, Spanish 
and Mediterranean ports. Since so much had been abandoned, the United 
States felt that the few rights she still retained should be insisted upon all 
the more. A stiff but friendly note was dispatched to the British Govern¬ 
ment on December 14th, 1939, insisting that in exercising belligerent 
rights the British Government should refrain from compelling American 
vessels to break American law. 1 

Another controversy, meanwhile, arose owing to the British attempt 
to deprive Germany of foreign exchange by blocking all German exports, 
a step taken on November 28th as retaliation for the German indiscrimi¬ 
nate mine-laying, held contrary to the Hague Convention. 2 

The mine-laying and retaliatory export blockade, according to the 
British theory, formed a single subject. But the United States found no 
reason to include the mine-laying in her consideration of the matter, nor 
to protest against it since the Neutrality Act banned American vessels 
from waters round the belligerent countries where the mines were. 

• Unofficially it was explained that the United States would be satisfied 
with considerably less than complete abandonment by Britain of the 
export blockade. She only sought a relaxation in practice td permit the 
importation of a limited number of German goods. The word protest 
Was at no point used in this note, although the Press spoke of it as a protest. 

The Press and public taking their cue from the formal official position 
severely criticized the British Government for not taking greater pains to 
cultivate American sympathy. The greatest indignation was aroused by 
the British search of American mails. This was a grievance which the 
general public found it easiest to understand. It admired the tradition of 
the mails must go through’ and could picture its own feelings if personal 
letters were opened and read before being received. Criticism in the Press 
and complaints to the State Department by interested parries (including, 
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German-American Board of Trade) were followed By a note to 
Great Britain on December 22nd in which the word ‘protest* was used 
for the first time. 3 

The British replied oil January 20th that the inviolability of the mail 
guaranteed by the Hague Convention applied only to genuine postal 
correspondence. It was impossible to find out whether correspondence 
was genuine without opening it and looking. The real abuse of Ameri¬ 
can mails was not by British officials, but by German sympathizers in the 
United States who had organized a systematic traffic in contraband. Genuine 
personal letters were sent on to their destination without unnecesary delays. 4 
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In addition to friction over the Allied economic war measures against 
Germany, there was friction over Allied purchasing policy. The United 
States had steeled herself to resist the influences of a war-boom which, 
with British propaganda, was blamed for leading America into the First 
German War. But instead of a war-boom, British purchases of many 
types of goods were reduced. The removal of American shipping from 
Allied trade placed an additional burden on the Allied merchant marine 
and losses inflicted by German submarines and mines increased the strain. 
Cargo space was reserved for the necessities of life and the necessities of 
war. If goods could be obtained close at hand, shipping was not sent on a 
long time-consuming trip across the Atlantic. 

The Allies not only had to retain their cargo space, but also their dollar 
exchange. Goods formerly bought in the United States were bought 
elsewhere if possible to preserve the limited dollar resources for the heavy 
cash payments for arms required by the Neutrality Act. 

The combined effect of the war-time necessity and the Neutrality Act 
was to increase the Allied purchase of manufactured goods, including 
armaments, and reduce purchases of agriculture goods. There was no 
alternative source of supply for arms, .while there was for agricultural 
goods. 

Unfortunately, the agricultural purchases which had to be reduced were 
the very ones which the Administration had hoped could be exported in 
large quantities as a result of the Anglo-American trade agreement signed 
the year before. The reduction hit the country in a politically sensitive 
spot. Suspicion was aroused that the British Government was making 
deliberate efforts to stir up pressure for credits among the tobacco planters, 
fruit growers and others who found their markets had gone. 
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breakdown of United States-Argentine tariff negotiations on 
January 5th, 1940, increased Anglo-American friction. 5 

British intrigue was frequently suspected of being responsible for dis¬ 
appointing developments in United States relations with Latin America 
and London was openly blamed by some American officials for the 
failure of the Argentine negotiations. 

During the first two months of 1940 Anglo-American relations were 
definitely strained. The repeated official notes of protest (the main ones 
only have been cited here) and informal complaints about British war¬ 
time economic policy stirred up die latent hostility towards Britain which 
existed in many sections of the country. 

The situation was one which was exploited to the full by German pro¬ 
pagandists and sympathizers. The Isolationists wanted arguments to 
prove their contention that there was much to be said against both sides. 
They wanted to believe that two varieties of wrong were in conflict to 
justify their insistence that, all belligerents must be treated alike. German 
propaganda bureaux saw that they got the arguments. They made litde 
attempt to justify every act of the Nazi regime but concentrated their 
attention on criticism of Allied war measures, pointing out the harm done 
to American trade. The Nazis realized, in short, that it was quite possible 
to be anti-Nazi and anti-British at one and the same time. 6 

The lawyers of the State Department who drafted the various protest 
'notes were not concerned with policy nor with balancing the rights and 
wrongs of each controversy. They were merely epneemed with making 
out the best possible case for dieir side. They drew up a prosecuting 
attorney’s brief which was then sent to Britain as an official communi¬ 
cation. Some members of the Administration did not at first consider the 
notes of particular importance; others looked upon them as good politics. 
Protests to Britain averted criticism by the Isolationists that the Adminis¬ 
tration was pro-Ally, or that it was neglecting American interests. Finally, 
however, the Administration became alarmed at the hostility manifested 
towards the British war effort. They realized that the limited objective 
of safeguarding American neutral rights and interests could be just as 
easily achieved without acrimonious public discussion which created the 
impression that the Allies were attempting to take advantage of Americas ' 
sympathy for their cause to infringe,American rights. 

The Administration accepted the fact that under war-time conditions 
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dus restrictions were bound to affect normal commerce and that, 
though irritating, they were not designed specifically to irritate. Informal 
talks with British officials began to replace legalistic notes of protest. 7 

The extent to which public opinion had been influenced by the deluge 
of notes was shown when a German spokesman remarked in an offhand 
way on February 14th that of course American ships which called of their 
own free will or under compulsion at any contraband control port (Gib¬ 
raltar included) were liable to be sunk by German submarines. ‘This is a 
Brutal unwarranted threat’, stormed an angry Congress. ‘Let us therefore 
adopt vigorous reprisals — against Great Britain.’ 8 

There was another violent anti-British outburst? when someone who 
claimed to have been a passenger on the transatlantic clipper plane’s 
January 18th trip to Lisbon arrived back in the United States and told an 
American news agency on February 22nd that British Marines armed with 
rifles and fixed bayonets had removed American mail by force during its 
halt at Bermuda. The fear of being influenced by British propaganda led 
to this piece of anti-British propaganda being readily accepted without 
verification by some of die country’s most reputable papers. 

The State Department declared it had no information to substantiate 
the report; the British Ambassador, Lord Lothian, called it ‘eyewash’,. 
the Chief Censor at Bermuda, ‘utter nonsense’. Other travellers on the 
plane failed to recall any such incident. But denials have a hard task in 
overtaking sensational stories, particularly since newspapers tend to give 
less prominence to admissions of error than to other types of information. 
The Press dealt with the seizure of the Bermuda mail much in the manner 
of Falstaff reversed. ‘These Marines with fixed bayonets that I told thee 
of—these Marines widi sidearms — these armed »special constables — 
(not a truncheon between them?) — then these special constables, or I’m 
a bunch of radish... 

The public resentment over British w*ar measures created a favourable 
bac kground for a final Isolationist effort to recapture lost ground. The 
same men w ho had led the attack against the pre-war French purchases of 
planes in February' 1939 and had attempted to preserve the arms embargo 
during the neutrality debates attempted to check the sale of armaments 
and planes to the Anglo-French purchasing commission. They would, 

• if successful, have nullified the arms embargo repeal. 

Armament firms were showing at this time a natural reluctance to 
expand, fearing to have useless plants on their hands after the war. They 
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^feared they would be branded by some future munitions investigating 
committee as ‘Merchants of Death’ who had risked involving the country 
in war through their lust for blood money. Their fears were increased by 
tliis Isolationist campaign. The Isolationists also received support from 
some members of the War Department who felt that every plane or gun 
sold to the Alhes weakened American defence. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Harry Woodring, was finally persuaded 
on March 27th to sponsor a new armament sales policy. In a formal 
statement the Secretary denied that there was any truth in the Isolation¬ 
ists’ main arguments. No military secrets had been sold to any foreign 
Government nor would they be; foreign orders had not interfered with 
the equipment of the American armed forces nor had the cost of planes 
to the United States Government been increased by foreign orders. 

Nothing was said about the Allied Powers being America’s first line 
of defence, a remark which had caused angry Isolationist outbursts the 
previous year. Instead, the American policy was presented as being an 
extremely canny one in that improvements in American defensive 
arrangements would be obtained at the expense of other nations. 

Many American planes for which contracts had been negotiated were 
already out of date, Secretary Woodring’s statement pointed out. If the 
Allied Powers were ready to take these planes, the United States would 
be able to order more effective types and would benefit thereby. In addi¬ 
tion, the increase in the productive capacity of the American airplane 
plants made it no longer necessary to have vast reserve supplies on 
hand. When required, the airplane industry could turn out the latest 
models in vast quantities very speedily. Thus by a fortunate coincidence, 
the Government could adjust its foreign sales policy to meet the desires of 
the Allies, and at the same time improve its own defences. 
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Wliile the controversy over British blockade measures and purchasing 
policies was still at its height, the President decided to send the Under¬ 
secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, to Europe on a voyage of enquin, 
'which was generally referred to as a ‘peace mission’. 

The decision was a projection of pre-war policy into the war period 
The Administration had never assumed that wars in Europe must break 
out periodically like a tropical fever. Even though American efforts to 
avert war had failed, many Americans still hoped that hostilities might 
be halted before too much harm had been done to world civilization. If 
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£/dltemative to a negotiated peace were ‘another VersaiUcs , , they pre¬ 
ferred a negotiated peace. 

The first crop of peace rumours came in the early days of October 
1939, alter the conquest of Poland. Dr. Otto Dietrich, the chief Nazi 
Press officer, suggested that the mediation of the President could prevent 
‘the most gruesome blood-bath in history’. 

In time of peace the most sensational news was the possibility of war. 
In time of war, the most sensational news was the suggestion ol peace. 
The possibility of ending the war was freely discussed over Press and radio. 
There was a division of opinion over whether the United States should 
sit at the peace conference. Some felt that if she took part, it would be 
difficult to continue the traditional American isolationist policy; others 
felt that the United States should be there to make certain that no peace 
arrangements were concluded damaging to her interests. But on the 
question of attempting to bring the warring nations together, there was 
greater unanimity. 

The President himself gave no encouragement to the Dietrich proposal. 
On October 7th he authorized the announcement that he had nothing 
whatever to say about the suggestion that Germany would T^e agreeable 
to a truce if thfc President proposed it. Rumours of a ‘peace move’ per¬ 
sisted, however, till finally the President told the Press on October 10th 
that he did not think much of the Berlin stories and quoted a little 
parable of Adam and Eve in •which Eve refused the second bite of the 
apple because she had ‘grown wise’. 

A peace plea made November 7th by Queen Wilhemina of the 
Netherlands and King Leopold of Belgium kept the prospect of a nego¬ 
tiated peace before the public, and* as Christmas, the season of peace and 
goodwill, approached, the President realized public opinion would not 
be satisfied unless some peace gesture were made. He may perhaps have 
recalled that his distant relative and namesake, ‘Teddy’ Roosevelt, had 
brought an end to the Russo-Japanese War. History might be preparing 
a similar role for him to play. But any peace proposal made at that 
particular time would be playing into the hands of the Dictators. The 
President therefore compromised by showing his interest in the idea of 
peace by addressing a letter on December 23rd to Pope Pius XII in which 
he suggested 9 that, in order to assist ‘our parallel endeavours for peace’, 
his personal representative be accepted at the Vatican. The Pope replied 
on January 7th that he would find ‘special satisfaction’ in receiving the 
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6ident’s representative. Mr. Myron Taylor was asked to take the post. 

The President’s letter to the Pope, followed by talks with other 
religious leaders, led to constant rumours that some ‘peace move’ was in 
the air. The President revealed to the Press later in the month that he had 
at least formulated general ideas on the subject of peace terms grouped 
around freedom of worship, of commerce, of information, and freedom 
from military domination. But he denied that he had formulated anv 
concrete proposals. 

The President’s decision to send Mr. Sumner Welles on a special 
mission to Italy, France, Germany and Great Britain was made known at 
a Press conference on February 9th. ‘This visit is solely for the purpose of 
advising the President and the Secretary of State as to present conditions 
in Europe.’ Mr. Welles would make no commitments and break no 
confidences. The President warned the Press against speculation and 
insisted that all he wished to do was obtain a unified viewpoint, a picture 
of the European scheme as a whole instead of a series of jigsaw puzzle 
pieces from the various American diplomats in Europe. 

Two hours later Mr. Hull told his Press conference that he had already 
started conversations with other neutral countries on the future structure 
of a peace-time world with special reference to disarmament and reduction 
of trade barriers. ‘Matters involving present war conditions are not a part 
of these preliminary conversations.* The Secretary added that he might 
also discuss ‘these two common problems of future peace with belligerents. 

When two such statements were made so closely together, speculation 
was inevitable, and if not intended, must have been anticipated. Few tclt 
that the surface explanation was accurate. Some, impressed.by the fact 
that Italy, ‘the other great neutral’, was to be included in the Welles’s trip, 
believed that the President really thought there was a possibility of bring¬ 
ing the war to an end. To the Allies’ objection — ‘no premature peace’, 
they had the answer, ‘No peace is premature’. To the argument that 110 
reasonable settlement was possible with Hitler, they replied that no 
reasonable settlement was possible after a long and costly war. 

Mr. Roosevelt was said to have been encouraged by reports from 
American business men with branch factories in Germany. Their repre¬ 
sentatives there had talked with Field Marshal Hermann Goering and 
brought back news of the possibility of peace in Europe. They even hinted 
that Hitler might be ready to retire if such a peace were made. 

If Mr. Welles could find no basis for peace and it was clear that Ger- 
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y was the stumbling-block, then the Allied cause would be morally 
strengthened. The Allies should, therefore, have no objection to the 
search being made. 

Others believed that the President was chiefly influenced by the 
rumours that a grand offensive was to start in the spring. He wquld 
naturally feel, they surmised, that he should, however remote the chances 
of success, make an eleventh-hour peace effort before deep-rooted resent¬ 
ments were roused among the civilian population by the horrors of total 
war. Even though his effort was a failure, he could face the future with a 
clearer conscience for having made it. 

There were still others who considered that the United States should 
•emphasize its interests in peace as a matter of practical policy. American 
interests, particularly economic, might suffer if the Allied peace aims be¬ 
came crystallized without reference to American hopes and plans. It 
had become plain that though Europe’s war might be none of America’s 
business, it was undoubtedly affecting America’s business. This group 
was fearful lest war-time economic arrangements and controls might be 
continued in peace time. 

As well as seeking information, Mr. Welles carried information to 
Europe with him. He was able to explain the President’s views that the 
moral basis of any future peace must be the recognition of the various 
‘freedoms’ of which the common man had been deprived in the totali¬ 
tarian states. The failure to appreciate these fundamental ideals after 
Versailles, in the President’s view, was responsible for the outbreak c?f war. 

Mr. Hull’s economic beliefs were also packed with Mr. Welles’s lug¬ 
gage. Mr. Welles was able to explain the Secretary’s conviction that any 
future world structure must be based on unrestricted trade and unmanipu¬ 
lated currency. Neglect of these economic truths after Versailles, in the 
Secretary’s view, was responsible for the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Welles pursued his silent way from capital to capital. The Press 
reports from Europe, like a railway guide, contained little more than 
times of arrivals and departures. As he crossed each frontier, Mr. Welles 
had the same answer to all inquiries. He had nothing to declare. He was 
acquiring information and keeping it to himself, but it soon became clear 
from the behaviour of the Administration in Washington that his reports 
were not optimistic. 

Before the country had learned the terms on which the Finnish-Soviet 
War had been brought to an end (on March 13 th) it was assumed to have 
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n part of Mr. Welles’s handiwork. Hopes were expressed that the 
impetus given to the peace movement by the termination of this secondary 
conflict could be continued and lead to a general peace. But when the 
terms were published, the Administration speedily let it be known that it 
did not endorse them. They were so severe that American hopes for a 
negotiated peace faded rapidly. 10 

If the objective of Mr. Welles’s mission were to end die war, it had 
obviously failed. But it had not been entirely wasted time. 

Tt had put an end to the belief that Mussolini could be relied upon as an 
influence for peace. His conference with Hitler at the Brenner Pass took 
place just before Mr. Welles left for home. The train which carried the 
Duce to his meeting with Hitler carried him away from the United States’ 
favour and ended references to Italy as the ‘other great neutral’. 

But more important than this it had shown the Administration that 
there was no acceptable common denominator in the war objectives of 
the European antagonists; it had revealed the extent of German ambition 
and had prepared the ground for the new phase in America s relation to 
the war which was soon to begin. Its benefits were negative rather than 
positive. It had demonstrated what was not possible and what could not 
be expected. 

Finally, as the President declared at a Press conference held shortly 
after Mr. Welles’s return at the end of March: ‘Even though there may be 


scant immediate prospects (the President read this phrase twice with 
emphasis) for the establishment of any just, stable and lasting peace in 
Europe, the information made available to this Government as a result of 
Mr. Welles’s mission will undoubtedly be of the greatest value when the 
time comes for the establishment of such a peace.’ 


NOTES 

1 The State Department maintained that any cargo destined for a neutral ‘is entitled to the 
presumption of innocent character*. Since American vessels were ready ‘to co-operate with 
the British authorities in any practicable manner’, the British Government should not compel 
them to enter ports the Neutrality Act forbade them entering. If it did, ‘the Government of 
the United States will feel it necessary to examine carefully into all the facts of the case and 
to take such further action as the results of such examination appear to make necessary or 
expedient*. 

3 An official note signed by Secretary Hull ‘noted with regret* the British orders-in- 
council enforcing the export blockade. ‘Quite apart from the principles of international law 
thus involved, the maintenance of the integrity of which cannot be too strongly emphasized 
at this time when a tendency towards disrespect for law in international relations is threatening 
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rity of peace-loving nations, there arc practical reasons which move my Government 
tcTtake notice of the order-in-council here in question.’ 

Some American importers had already ordered German goods; others could not obtain 
the same type of goods elsewhere. ‘In these circumstances, the British Government will 
readily appreciate why my Government cannot view with equanimity the measures contem¬ 
plated ... My Government is therefore under the necessity of requesting that measures 
adopted by the British Government shall not cause interference with the legitimate trade of 
its nationals and of reserving meanwhile all its rights.. . .’ 

8 The State Department took the position that the British authorities had ‘opened and 
censored sealed letter mail’ in violation of the Hague Convention. The United States 
Government admitted the right of Great Britain to censor private mail passing through 
British territory to its fin a l destination but not the ‘right of the British authorities to interfere 
with American mails on American or other neutral ships which have involuntarily entered 
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British ports’. 

The note concluded: ‘The United States Government feels compelled to make a vigorous 
protest against the practices outlined above and to express the hope that it will receive early 
assurances that they are being discontinued.’ 

4 The United States’ case would have been stronger if American censors had not opened 
mail passing between neutral countries during the last war. The United States had even 
brought pressure to bear on Cuba to have a branch of the American Censorship Board 
established there. Mail was also opened in the International Panama Canal Zone. The 
opening of such mail was defended by Secretary Lansing on the same grounds as those 
advanced in the British note, thht bills of exchange, evidences of debt, etc., were just as 
much contraband as items of a bulkier nature. The United States had, however, never used 
compulsion to force neutral ships into belligerent ports, either for contraband control or 
for searching the mail. She had restricted supplies of coal so that the ships could do very 
little else but call there. This preserved the letter of international law since obtaining coal 
was a privilege and no ta rigtyt. 

6 It was officially explained on January 8th on behalf of the American and Argentine dele¬ 
gations that the negotiations had failed because the concessions which the United States, in 
accordance with her policy of ‘not exposing domestic producers to material injury , felt able 
to grant on linseed oil. and canned beef, in particular, were not felt to*be sufficient by the 


Argentine Government. . 

6 German ideas were spread first and foremost by American newspapermen in Berlin m a 
perfectly legitimate manner. American correspondents were liberally supplied with informa¬ 
tion and given every Press facility. British information at first suffered from lack of experience 
in publicity work and from excessive Government caution. 

The German Library of Information in New York- published a weekly bulletin, Facts m 
Review. The German-American Board of Trade published a monthly bulletin, while there 
were several news letters which may not have been supported with German money, but 
nevertheless effectively presented the German side. Some German propaganda material came 
directly from Germany via Siberia. 

7 The attitude of the State Department’s Legal Division appeared at times to go beyond a 
professional desire to make out a good case for a client. There seemed to be definite unfriendli¬ 
ness involved, a view given some support by the retirement of an assistant legal adviser 
(reported in the Press to have been mainly responsible for the drafting of the notes) to take 
up more openly the promotion of German-Arnerican trade. 

8 Senator Clark of Missouri suggested that a symbolic protest should be made by pro¬ 
hibiting transatlantic mail planes from stopping at Bermuda. His proposal was defeated 
46 to 25, with 25 abstaining, chiefly on the grounds that the situation was still obscure. 

Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, advocated on February 
i8ch economic retaliation against Britain because: ‘Such illegal acts invite retaliation and the 
commission of other illegal acts that constantly bring danger to the United States.’ 

9 ‘As in the time of Isajah,* the President said in his letter, ‘Nations walked dangerously in the 
light of the fires they had themselves kindled, but when things were darkest, Isaiah had fore¬ 
seen a spiritual rebirth. I believe that the travail of to-day is a new form of these old conflicts. 
The humble people of the world wanted peace, though the time had not yet come for any 
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cr, -civil or spiritual, to move forward on a specific plan to terminate destruction and 
uild anew.’ * 

10 The Administration recognized that there was a grave danger that the United States, 
through Mr. Welles’s presence abroad, might be manoeuvred into the position of sponsoring 
a German peace. An eleven-point peace programme was reported on March 18th to have 
been handed to him in Rome. Some of the points were: a small Poland of about one-quarter 
its former population; a protectorate over central Europe; a return of the German colonies; 
transportation of Jews under the direction of Great Britain to Palestine, Italian East Africa, 
and French Madagascar. The Press was filled with peace speculation of one kind or another 
which the President declared to be ‘empty’. 

Mr. Welles himself stated categorically: ‘I have not received any peace plan or proposals ... 
I have not conveyed any such proposals — nor am I bringing back to the President any such 
proposals.’ 
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AID SHORT OF WAR 

The first signs of a changed American attitude towards the war became 
visible after the Finnish peace and the return of Mr. Welles from his 
‘peace mission’. Public opinion had been given an object lesson on the 
falsity of the assumption that correct diplomatic behaviour and a deter¬ 
mination not to be drawn into war were sufficient to keep a country at 
peace. But the big change did not come till after the Nazi invasion of 
Scandinavia on April 8 th and the Low Countries on May 9th. The 
change in public opinion was reflected in a changed Administration policy. 
Instead of accepting the Congressional attitude of neutral impartiality 
the President reverted to the pre-war Administration policy of using his 
independent authority under the Constitution to support the countries 
resisting aggression. 

Before the war, Hitler was held by many people in the United States to 
• be interested solely in recovering the German territorial losses of Ver¬ 
sailles; then he was assumed to be striving to incorporate all peoples of the 
Germanic race into one Fatherland. The seizure of Czechoslovakia could 
not be justified on racial grounds, but it was still possible to think of the 
Czech nation as synthetic, created by the victors of the last war from the 
ruins of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. There was .no way of justifying 
the invasion of Denmark and Norway, which began on April 8 th, how¬ 
ever, either on moral or historical grounds. Opinion had its back against 
the wall of hard reality. It was no longer possible to retreat from one 
comforting thought to another: or to maintain that any rational bounds 
could be set to Hitler’s ambitions. The invasion ot the Low Countries a 
month later drove the lesson home. 

The extension of the war not only dissolved the mental picture of the 
struggle which the majority of Americans had held —the phoney war 
theory and the belief in the certainty of Allied victory — but it brought 
danger close to America’s doorstep. Greenland, a Danish colony, was 
within the Western Hemisphere. If Germany attempted to occupy it 
and the United States resisted the occupation as contrary to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States would be a belligerent. It was hard to main- 
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^ xM ^that it mattered little to the United States whicli side won when 
Denmark was drawn into the German sphere of influence. It was to 
become still harder as Germany occupied the mother countries of colonies 
within the Caribbean itself. 

The efforts of the German propaganda machine to condition American 
opinion for the shock of the Scandinavian invasion and excuse it once it 
had been carried out failed conspicuously. A White Paper had been 
published in Berlin containing documents taken from the Warsaw Foreign 
Office carefully edited, to show' that the American Ambassador to France, 
Mr. Bullitt, and the American Ambassador to London, Mr. Kennedy, 
had encouraged the Allied Powers to resist Germany with promise of 
American aid if a firm stand were taken. The Isolationists were expected 
to be stirred to their depths by these revelations and to insist anew upon 
the Administration’s adopting a policy ol rigid impartiality. But no tiling 
of the kind happened. The Isolationists, no doubt, felt that though 
American diplomats were often indiscreet, foreigners had no business 
saying so. Moreover, the German reputation for accuracy was not high. 
The Scandinavian invasion, therefore, did not take place, as the Nazis 
hoped it would, in the midst of a vigorous Isolationist campaign. It took 
place instead at a time when friction between the United States and the 
Allies over economic war measures was abating and hopes for a nego¬ 
tiated peace had been shown to be impossible by Mr. Sumner Welles’s 
report on Germany’s ambitions. 

Most of the controversies in connection w'ith the British blocakade had 
a risen over vessels destined for Scandinavia, but now that the war had 
spread to that area American ships were banned under the Neutrality Act 
from Scandinavian waters. 

Two special Allied negotiators, Mr. Charles Rist, Economic Adviser 
to the French Ministry of Blockade, and Mr. Frank Ashton-Gwatkin, 
Adviser of Policy to the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, had been 
in Washington since March 6th discussing the frictions due to American 
objections to Allied economic war policies and Allied purchasing policies 
and the best way of meeting them without weakening the Allied war 
effort. They found their mission was no longer necessary and on April 
26th ended their discussions and prepared to leave. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of State was correct and neutral the day the 
news of tlifc Scandinavian invasion was received. 1 The President, too, 
spoke guardedly at a Press conference, held on the train in which he wa 
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iifrrykig back to Washington from a brief vacation at Warm Springs of 
the ‘potentialities’ of the new situation. The action of the Treasury 
Department was more emphatic. Within forty-eight hours it had taken 
over Danish and Norwegian funds under an old 1917 emergency statute 
in order to prevent their coming directly or in directly into the hands of the 
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Nazis. 

In a brief week public opinion had changed so radically that the Presi¬ 
dent felt able, on April 13 th, to issue a statement implying that the war 
was being fought by Britain and France for the survival of Western civili¬ 
zation and on behalf of the rights of small nations. 2 There had never 
been any doubt that the directing heads of American policy knew that 
the European war was far more than ‘a clash of rival imperialisms’ or a. 
revival of‘age-long boundary disputes’. But until the invasion of Nor¬ 
way had led to a clearer perception of this on the part of the public, it was 
politically impossible to say so. 3 

There was still, however, a hard core of isolationist sentiment which 
remained unconvinced. The Isolationists felt that the President was being 
needlessly alarmist. The extension of the European war to their minds 
merely meant that a more determined effort on the part of the United 
States to remain neutral and keep its emotions under control would be 
necessary. They were particularly scornful of the theory that the war 
might leap the Atlantic, using Greenland as a stepping-stone. 4 

The Isolationists were still strong in Congress and occupied important 
positions on the Military and Naval Affairs Committees. Any effort to 
change the legislative situation would probably at this time have been 
a failure. But in any case it was not tried. 

The invasion of Holland or Belgiun which occurred a month later had 
frequently been discussed in Washington, but none the less proved a pro¬ 
found shock. President Roosevelt was at dinner on May 9th when a 
long-distance telephone call was received at the White House from Brus¬ 
sels. The American Ambassador to Belgium, Mr. John Cudahy, was at 
the other end of the line. He insisted that the President be called from 
the table. He had news that the Germans were about to march. 

Soon the State Department lights began to bum as one official after 
another arrived. Around 3.0 a.m. on May 10th a telegram from the 
American Minister to The Hague, Mr. Gordon, confirmed Mr. Cudahy’s 
fears. The Germans had crossed the Netherlands frontier and had bombed 
military objectives, including the airfield of Waalhaven. The Nether- 
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Government considered itself to be in a state of war with Germany 
and had asked Britain and France for help. 

Direct communication with Holland and Belgium was difficult, but 
Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, the Ambassador in London, called Under¬ 
secretary Welles at 3.45 a.m. to report that he had just talked by telephone 
with Ambassador Cudahy- in Brussels and had learned that bombs had 
fallen on the Belgian capital. Fifteen minutes later a line to Paris was 
established and Ambassador Bullitt confirmed Ambassador Cudahy’s 
report of the bombing of Brussels. 

The President seemed dispirited and a little cautious when he met the 
Press that morning, Friday, May 10th. ‘Mr. President, what are the 
chances now that we can stay out of w T ar?’ asked a reporter. ‘That was 
speculative/ answered Mr. Roosevelt. ‘But don t — for Heaven’s sake 
don’t — say that we might get in/ He endorsed Queen Willielmina s 
‘flaming protest’ against the German violation ot Dutch neutrality, but 
emphasized twice that he did so solely in his personal capacity. The 
possibility of America’s involvement in the war was no nearer, he insisted, 
and there had been no change in die official American position since 
September 3rd. 

With each new leaf Hitler pulled from the European artichoke, fewer 
Congressmen rose to declaim: ‘We must curb our emotions; otherwise 
we hiight run into danger of involvement. Some still talked automati¬ 
cally of‘keeping our feet on the ground’ and not sticking our necks out 
(of the sand?); but at the same time they denounced Hitler in the strongest 
terms they could find. The Neutrality’ Act, however, insisting that all 
belligerents must be treated alike, w T as on the Statute Books, and die 
following day the President was forced to fulfil what must have been 
the distasteful duty of classifying the newly invaded countries along with 
the German aggressor as ‘belligerents’ and, therefore, equally subject 
to the penalties of the act. 5 

From the first days of the invasion the news became progressively 
more and more alarming, more incredible. By May 14th the Germans 
had crossed the Meuse and the Dutch had laid down their arms. OpL 
May 19th General Weygand was summoned to France from the Middle 
East to retrieve a situation almost desperate. By May 21st the northern 
Allied armies were being encircled. On May 28th King Leopold of 
Belgium surrendered and the fate of the northern armies was sealed. 

Each new advance of the German mechanized hordes increased the 
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g of danger in the United States. Each fresh blow struck by Ger¬ 
many in Europe knocked away another of the props on which American 
foreign policy had been based. Germany had long been recognized by 
Administration leaders as the hard core of opposition throughout the 
world to those principles and policies in which the United States believed. 
But it had always been considered axiomatic that France and Britain 
were capable of resisting and overcoming these forces hostile to the 
American way of life even though at times they showed a disposition to 
yield to them. 

The Administration had followed a policy of stiffening the resistance 
of France and Britain, never thinking that if resistance led to war, they 
would be placed in serious danger. It had thought its obligations were 
over when the Neutrality Act was changed to permit the Allies to do their 
armament shopping in the United States on a cash and carry basis. 

The Isolationists, like the Administration, had based their policy on a 
belief in the impregnability of British and French power. The Isola¬ 
tionists felt that the only danger of the United States becoming involved 
in war was that Britain and France might play upon her emotions and lure 
her into the conflict so that they could end it more speedily and with less 
effort. They never, imagined that the issue might be in doubt unless 
effective American aid were forthcoming. They had, therefore, never felt 
it necessary to face the issue that the United States would be in danger if 
Germany were victorious. 

Each new German success was followed by new defence measures in 
the United States. On May 14th, the day of the Dutch capitulation, the 
President told his Press conference that the German successes had brought 
home to everybody the need for additional defence appropriations. Two 
days later he appeared before Congress in person to ask for over a billion 
dollars in additional defence funds. 

‘The clear fact is that the American people must recast their thinking 
about national protection/ 

The President spoke of ominous days, of shocking developments, of 
motorized armies sweeping through countries at the rate of 200 miles a 
day, of parachute troops dropping from the skies, of peaceful visitors and 
tourists who turned out to be part of an enemy army. Surprise, which 
had always been an effective technique in warfare, had become all the 
more dangerous because of the amazing speed with which mechanized 
armies could reach their objectives. The United States had to face the 
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e&jhat ‘so-called impregnable fortifications no longer exist'. If some 
outer bases of die Western Hemisphere were captured, American 
homes would be within easy bombing distance. Bombing planes could 
reach Seattle, Tacoma and Portland within four or five hours from 
Alaska. They could reach the New England coast in six hours from 
Greenland. Cuba was but two and a quarter hours from Tampico, 
Mexico, and Tampico the same number of hours from the heart of the 
Middle West. 

Events in Europe grew more incredible, more alarming. The Germans 
continued their triumphant advance. King Leopold of the Belgians sur¬ 
rendered on May 28th. The British Expeditionary Force was trapped in 
Flanders and escaping perilously from flaming Dunkirk. 

The President’s appeal for rearmament had not gone far enough. He 
asked Congress for yet another billion dollars. Three days earlier, on the 
day King Leopold surrendered, he had appointed a group of businessmen 
and others to supervise the rearmament programme. 8 

Public opinion accepted these huge peace-time appropriations without 
protest. The old theory that Europe’s war was none of America’s business 
was dying. The professional Isolationists who had made their national 
reputations by sponsoring the Neutrality Act and raising the cry of ‘war¬ 
monger’ or ‘alarmist’ whenever it was suggested that the United States 
could not remain indifferent to Axis aggression were left stranded high 
and dry, the capital’s most bewildered men. 

The old post-Versailles type of isolationism was disappearing not only 
in the Atlantic seaboard states and the South, but in the Middle West and 
West. The old distrust of British propaganda began to disappear with it 
and the activities of fifth columnists, both Communist and Fascist, began 
to attract increasing attention. 7 

A group of Americans who had for some time been troubled over the 
poor publicity which the Allies were getting chose this favourable moment 
for organizing the ‘Coinmittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies’. 
The cumbersome title adopted by the organization expressed its under¬ 
lying philosophy. Members of the Committee did not argue that aid 
should be given to Britain for moral or altruistic reasons, because blood 
was thicker than- water or because she was defending the principles of 
international law. They drove home the fact that American self-interest 
was involved in the struggle and that by helping the Allies, America could 
best help herself. 8 
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tie first practical result of the change which was taking place in 
American public opinion was a Presidential Order of June 7th which 
swept away existing obstacles to the sale to Britain of obsolete Army and 
Navy equipment. With the issuance of this order the Administration 
began to pass from the neutrality phase of its war-time policy to the 
phase of limited aid. 9 Three days later * on June 10th, the President 
made this change clear in a speech which he delivered at Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 9 

By that time the Germans were within thirty-five miles of Paris and 
that very morning Italy had declared war on France. ‘This very hour 
another Dictatorship has stabbed France in the back’, cabled Premier 
Reynaud in an urgent appeal to President Roosevelt for ‘aid and material 
support by all means short of an expeditionary force’. 

Italy had hitherto been a non-belligerent leaning toward Germany. 
The President had brought American influence to bear, both directly and 
through the Vatican, to keep her from active participation in the .war. 
She had been warned that should she move from non-belligerency to 
belligerency, the United States might well move from neutrality to non¬ 
belligerency, thus to some extent rectifying the balance. 

The President repeated the French Premier’s phrase in more scatlring 
terms: ‘On this tenth day of June 1940, the hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of its neighbour.’ But though this contemptuous 
denunciation of the Italian dictatorship was the best remembered part 
of the President’s address, sentences scattered through it which promised 
American aid to the embattled democracies and identified America’s 
hopes and fears with their struggle were a more important feature. 10 

The President made no effort to be impartial. The Administration was 
no longer neutral; nine months after the war had begun resistance to 
aggression by ‘measures short of war but stronger than words’ was once 
again its avowed policy. Congress still stood by the principles of the 
Neutrality Act, but the President had independent powers derived directly 
from the Constitution which he could use to carry it out. 

Across the Atlantic came the despairing cry of Paul Reynaud: ‘It is one 
tiling to approve and another to act... We know what a high place 
ideals hold in the life of the great American people. Will they hesitate 
still t6 declare themselves against Nazi Germany?’ The French Premier 
was in effect saying that a change in Administration policy was not enough 
and was asking the United States to declare war, and give .France assur- 
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_ „iat, though overrun, her independence would be restored in the end. 
Otherwise, further resistance would be pointless. 

The President could do no more than tell the French Premier (on 
June 15th) that American arms production would increase with every 
week which passed and promised him that the Administration in accor¬ 
dance with the non-recognition doctrine would not accept the results of 
German military aggression. 11 

This was not enough. The Reynaud Government fell and on June 17th 
a new Government, headed by Marshal Petain, appealed for an armistice. 
It was signed on June 22nd in the same railway car the victorious Allies 
had used in 1918. Two days later France also signed an armistice with 
Italy. 

The shock of the French surrender checked for a time the rising pro- 
Allied sentiment in the United States. Hitler appeared to be invincible 
in Europe. The belief of the early days of the war that die Allies could 
not lose changed to an equally deep conviction that they could not win. 
the French Army, which had been regarded as the finest military machine 
in Europe, could so speedily be overthrown, what chance had Britain 
of survival? Britain’s equipment, guns,'tanks, trucks, machine guns, rifles, 
had been lost at Dunkirk, though her men had been saved. The island 
seemed defenceless save for the obsolete equipment being • rus c to ncr 
aid from surplus American stocks. The German air force could dommate 
the Channel and the German Army could be ferried across at will. The 
fall of London was looked upon as onlv a matter oi time • 

There was deep anxiety over the fate ofthe British Fleet. If Hitler could 
combine the navies of Germany, Italy, France and Britain and secure the 
co-operation of Japan, America’s future peril would be as great as Britain s 
seemed to be. If Gibraltar and die West African ports were in Axis hands, 
with German planes assembling at Dakar, only nine hours from Brazil, 
with fifth-column agents ready to incite revolt in Latin America, the 
whole American Fleet w r ould have to be concentrated in the Atlantic. 
The Pacific Coast would be at the mercy of Japan. The doctrine that the 
British Fleet was the Monroe Doctrine’s first line of defence was no longer 
looked upon as subtle propaganda but was felt to be alarming fact. 

Those who grasped this situation insisted that steps should be taken to 
.see that the British Fleet was not scuttled nor surrendered, but brought to 
the New World. Some even advocated a renewed effort to make peace 
with Japan to free the country from the danger of attack from the Pacific. 
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thers argued that since the United States must live in the same war. 
with Hitler, she should be prepared to meet him hall-way. Encouraging 
and assisting foreign nations to fight him would have been preferred, but 
when that was no longer a feasible policy, appeasement seemed better 
than war. 

It was all very well to support France and Britain in order to help them 
guard America’s first line defences, but it was quite another matter to 
saddle the United States with the responsibility for restoring Europe to 
approximately its former frontiers. America must not ‘inherit’ the war, 
people argued. She must not ‘come in on the losing side’. 

Though the Administration did not entirely share this pessimistic inter¬ 
pretation of Britain’s chances, it was forced to recognize the strength of 
public feeling and refrain for a time from applying the policy announced 
on June loth of sending all possible material aid to the Allies. 12 

One remarkable consequence of the growing awareness of danger among 
the American public was that the demand for compulsory peace-time mili¬ 
tary training grew in a manner which few would have considered possible. 
The President endorsed the principle at a Press conference on June 18 th, 
the day after Marshal Petain’s appeal for an Armistice. The idea of com¬ 
pulsory service had already been widely discussed in the Press and in 
Congress. 

The Compulsory Service Act was not an Administration idea forced 
upon Congress; in fact, the Bill was sponsored by two opponents of the 
President — a Republican, Congressman Wadsworth of New York, and 
a Democrat who had consistently opposed the President s domestic 
measures, Senator Burke of Nebraska. 

Neither did it belong to the category of measures adopted to aid coun¬ 
tries fighting the Axis Powers. It was a measure of pure self-defence. It 
stemmed from the pessimism felt about Britain’s chances of success after 
the fall of France and the instinctive realization that America would be in 
danger with a hostile instead of a friendly Power in control of the oppo¬ 
site shores of the Atlantic Ocean. One of the conditions written into the 
Bill was that drafted men should serve only in the United States, its posses¬ 
sions and the Western Hemisphere Congress and the general public 
were still overwhelmingly opposed to sending an American expedi¬ 
tionary force abroad. If war with the Axis was to be fought at all, then it 
would be fought on American ground. 

But the fact that America despite its geographical isolation should have 
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necessary to adopt the military policy which it had so frequently 
condemned in European nations dramatized the ominous state of the 
world and brought home to every family the personal realization that the 
war could not be dismissed as Europe’s war and as none of America’s 
business. It had become a calamity which might enter every home and 
which might disrupt private lives and future plans of the nation’s young 
manhood as long as it lasted. 13 

When it was seen that Britain neither collapsed nor surrendered, when 
the accounts of American newspaper correspondents and official army 
observers showed that the R.A.F. had taken the measure of the German 
Luftwaffe and that under the inspiring leadership of the new British 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, the whole' country was steeling 
itself to a battle to the end, American opinion became less pessimistic. 
Hitler might have won the first round but he was losing the second. His 
timetable of conquest had been set awry. 

The first signs that American confidence*was recovering were seen at 
the Republican Party Convention at Philadelphia on June 24th. Logically, 
the German triumph should have harmed the chances of Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, the candidate who was most identified with pro-Allied senti¬ 
ment, and increased those of Mr. Thomas Dewey or Senator Robert Taft, 
who were more closely associated with the Isolationists. But, surprisingly, 
Mr. Willkie was nominated. The importance of his nomination could 
scarcely be overestimated. It meant that the coming Presidential Elec¬ 
tion would not be a fight between isolationist and non-isolationist. 
Foreign policy was removed as a party issue. In fact, the two candidates 
at times seemed to be vying with each other in promising aid to those 
fighting the Axis. It enabled the Administration to persist in its policy of 
aiding Britain free from the fear that its political position would be 
harmed by such a policy. 14 

Until the Democratic National Convention was over the President felt 
it wiser to move with caution. There were threats that the Isolationists 
of both parties might attempt to run a third party candidate which might 
have handed the election to the Republicans. There were also serious 
possibilities of an open fight in the Democratic Party Convention on the 
Foreign Policy issue, which for the sake of party harmony had to be 
avoided. 

When the President sent Congress his third defence message asking 
for another $5,000,000,000, no word was said about ‘aid to the Allies’ or 
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ps short of war’ or assistance to nations resisting aggression. Instead 
he pledged his word that no American armed forces would be sent abroad. 
On July 18th, however, in his acceptance speech broadcast in the Chicago 
Convention from the White House, the President roundly condemned 
‘appeasers’ and showed his determination to carry forward his policy of 
aiding the Democracies. 15 

The introduction for the first time in American history of compul¬ 
sory peace-time military training was not the only fruit of the alarm roused 
by events in Europe over the safety of the Western Hemisphere. Atten¬ 
tion was turned to two gaps in Western Hemisphere defence: the Domi¬ 
nion of Canada had never been included within its scope, and its Atlantic 
approaches were inadequately defended. 

Canada was a belligerent and the United States a neutral nation anxious 
to keep war from her own shores and from the Western Hemisphere. 
There had even been some Isolationists, such as Colonel Lindbergh, who 
had criticized Canada for involving the New World in unnecessary 
danger.. If the threat to the New World were as real as the current United 
States policy indicated, then Canada could well reply that on the contrary 
she alone w r as taking an active part in reducing that danger and. keeping 
war on the far side of the Atlantic. The problem, however, was not 
approached along the narrow road of how to adjust conflicting inter¬ 
national legal positions, but along the broad path of how to face common 
dangers. 

Even before the war the United States had contemplated the possibility 
of acquiring or leasing bases on British Insular possessions in the New 
World to improve the defences of the Caribbean area. Since late spring 
the Administration had known of the British desire to buy American 
destroyers, but all early suggestions had been turned down. After the 
fall of France the Committee for Aiding the Allies brought its organiza¬ 
tion into play to drive home the British need for fifty destroyers. 

The same pessimism which made the United States wish to acquire 
Caribbean bases proved an obstacle to the destroyer sale. It was feared 
that such a sale might not only weaken America’s defences, but might 
add to the strength of the Axis Powers if they gained possession of the 
British Fleet. On the other hand, the acquisition of British owned bases 
in the North Atlantic would undoubtedly strengthen America’s powers 
of resistance. If the bases were acquired as part of a joint transaction in 
exchange for destroyers, the total result would be to strengthen and not 
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.cn America s ability to meet any enemy. It was on these grounds 
at a transaction which was to prove one of the milestones in America’s 
war-time policy was finally consummated. 
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On August 16th the President announced that he was negotiating 
directly with the British Government for the lease of naval and air bases, 
particularly on those British islands which were in the Panama Canal 
area, and that he was also negotiating with Canada on problems of 
Western Hemisphere defence. Both the White House and the State 
Department insisted that the negotiations with Britain did not imply any 
common policy or any commitments for the future and that the negotia¬ 
tions with Canada were solely staff talks. No statement was made on the 
subject of the destroyer sale. 

The idea was canvassed for some time of arranging for the sale of 
destroyers to Britain as part of the hemisphere defence agreement with 
Canada but finally - the simple and direct methods of exchanging destroyers 
for bases was adopted. 

There was never very much doubt about the President’s authority 
under the Constitution to lease the bases but there was more doubt about 
the legality of paying for the lease in destroyers. The Administration 
had already accepted an old 1917 law as an obstacle to the sale to Britain 
of a number of motor torpedo boats which had been constructed for the 
American Navy; while Congress, influenced by the pessimism regarding 
Britain’s chances after the collapse of France, had inserted a clause in the 
Defence Bill of June 28 th, 1940, that no military or naval weapon ships 
or aircraft should be disposed of unless the Army Chief of Staff and the 
Chief* of Naval Operations first certified they were unnecessary for 
American defence. The Attorney General, however, assured the President 
that since the exchange of destroyers for bases would strengthen rather 
than diminish the defensive strength of the United States he could com¬ 
plete the transaction without violating existing laws. 16 

Before the transaction was publicly announced the President felt that 
one further step was necessary to assure maximum public support, that 
was to obtain a pledge from the British Government that they -would 
never surrender the British Fleet to Hitler, but if defeated in Britain would 
send it across the Atlantic to carry on the war. The Isolationists would 
then not be able to criticize the exchange on the grounds that the destroyers 
ntiglit fall into the hands of the Germans and be used against the United 
States. 17 
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it last on September 2nd the historic deal was completed by an ex¬ 
change of notes between Secretary Hull and the British Ambassador, % 
Lord Lothian. Although in the exchange of notes the fact was emphasized 
that the bases had been acquired to strengthen hemisphere defence more 
than the fact that the destroyers had been presented Britain to enable 
her to resist Hitler, it was clear to all that this latter was at least of equal 
consequence. 18 

On September 3rd the President informed Congress that the United 
States had eight new bases on a ninety-nine-year lease and that Britain 
had fifty new destroyers. Simultaneous announcement was made in 
London. The President transmitted the notes exchanged between Sec¬ 
retary Hull and Lord Lothian, together with the Attorney General's 
opinion and a covering message in which he called the transaction ‘the 
most important action in the reinforcement of our national defence that 
has been taken since the Louisiana Purchase’. 19 

President Jefferson, like President Roosevelt, made use of his implied 
Constitutional powers as head of the State. Unlike President Roosevelt, 
he transmitted the transaction to the Senate for ratification as a treaty. 
Mr. Roosevelt by not doing so ran some danger of adverse political 
criticism, but fortunately the Nazi Government belittled the transaction 
as a trivial matter, a sign of British weakness and the beginning of the 
break-up of the British Empire. The Isolationists could scarcely show 
more concern than the Germans themselves. 

Yet by making fifty destroyers available to Britain at a critical period of 
the war the United States had shown by actions as well as words that it 
was no longer neutral. The pledge of June 10th was being carried out. 
The policy of aid short of war had become* a reality. It soon became clear, 
however, that the destroyers for bases deal-was the utmost that could be 
accomplished by the President alone acting under his independent Con¬ 
stitutional powers. Congressional approval would have to be obtained 
for any further steps t^iken. 


NOTES 

1 ? w e are aware by this time of the extension to another area of the military 
activities that have been going on in Europe since September. This Government is observing 
very closely and diligently all of the new developments and as nearly as possible ascertaining 
their nature and significance,’ he told the Press on April 9th. 

3 ‘Force and military aggression are once more on the march against small nations, in this 
instance through the invasion of Denmark and Norway. 
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JIfJeivilization is to survive, the rights of the smaller nations to independence, to their 
erritorial integrity, and to the unimpeded opportunity for self-government must be respected 
by! their more powerful neighbours.’ 

3 The President put the situation with even greater clarity in an address made to the Board, 
of the Pan-American Union on April 15 th. ‘To-day we can have no illusions. Old dreams of 
universal empire are again rampant. We hear of races which claim the right of mastery. 
We learn of groups which insist they have the right to impose their way of life on other 
nations. We encounter economic compulsions, shrewdly devised to force great areas into 
political spheres of influence. All this is not a mere academic interest.* 

4 Representative Hamilton Fish of New York declared: ‘There is no chance whatever as 
long as Great Britain controls the seas for Germany to seize Greenland or Iceland or any of 
those distant possessions of either Denmark or Norway’ — probably the first and the last 
occasion on which a leading Isolationist has been caught admitting that the British Navy was 
the Monroe Doctrine’s first line of defence in the Atlantic. 

6 The President’s own feelings were shown in an address to the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress Friday evening, May 10th: ‘I am glad that we are shocked and angered by the tragic 
news,* he said. ‘We have-come ... to the reluctant conclusion that a continuance of these 
processes... presents a definite challenge ... to the type of civilization to which all of us in 
the three Americas have been accustomed. .. .*• 

0 ‘The almost incredible events of the past two weeks in the European conflict, particularly 
as a result of the use of aviation and mechanized equipment, together with the possible conse¬ 
quences of further developments, necessitate another enlargement of our military programme’. 

‘No individual, no group, can clearly foretell the future. As long, however, as a possibility 
exists that not one continent or two continents, but all continents may become involved in a 
world-wide war, reasonable precaution demands that American defence be made more certain.’ 
— May 31st. 

The President found authority in an old law passed during the last war to 'appoint an 
‘Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defence*. Three leading businessmen — 
William S. Knudsen, President of General Motors; Edward B. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of 
United States Steel; and Ralph Budd, Chairman of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
R.R.; a New Deal Economist, Leon Henderson; a union leader, Sidney Hillman; a Reserve 
Board Member, Chester C. Davis; and a woman, Dean Harriet Elliott of North Carolina, 
were appointed to it * 

7 Senator Vandenberg, one of the fathers of the Neutrality Act, in a radio address sponsored 
by the Republican National Committee, declared that neutrality as a policy was at an end 
and that the country must accept this as a fact regardless of whether or not it was a desirable 
development. The American people ‘could no longer be isolationists’. He urged that ‘this 
country'give all possible help to the Allies short of going to war or impairing its own defence’. 

Mr. Vandenberg made the speech after twelve years in the Senate during which he con¬ 
sistently advocated the'complete isolation of the United States from all European affairs. 
When war broke out, he voted to retain the arms embargo in the Neutrality Act, fearing that 
it might be interpreted in Germany as a gesture favourable to the Allies. Only a few months 
before the speech quoted above he had declared: ‘This war in Europe is none of our business’ ; 
and ‘It matters little which of the two sides win*. 

8 The first chairman of the Committee was Mr. William Allen White, the veteran editor of 
the Kansas Emporia Gazette, a Middle Westerner and a Republican who could not be accused 
of being a puppet of the Administration. Its formation was announced on May 19th, 1940, a 
few days after the Nazi invasion of the Low Countries. 

9 Four-fifths of the British Expeditionary Force in France had successfully withdrawn from 
Dunkirk by June 3rd, but all its equipment was lost. American reserves of rifles, machine 
guns and arms left over from the last war would be of inestimable value. But the War 
Department had placed a ban on the sale of surplus war materials and old model planes on 
the groimds, first, that they might fall into the hands of the Germans, and, secondly, that if 
the Allies were.defeated, the United States would need every item in her armoury to deal 
with possible Nazi outbreaks in Latin America. 

10 ‘We arc convinced that military' and naval victory for the gods of force and hate would 
endanger the institution of democracy in the Western Hemisphere — and tha< equally there- 
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the whole of our sympathies lie with those nations that are giving their lifeblooi 

mbat against those forces.... 

‘We will pursue two obvious and simultaneous courses; we will extend to the opponents of 
force the material resources of this nation and at the same time we will harness and speed up 
the use of those resources in order that we ourselves in the Americas may have equipment 
and training equal to the task of any emergency and every defence.’ 

11 There were two limitations implicit in the President’s answer. First, the United States 
would not feel under any obligation to help a country which had capitulated to the enemy 
or assume any responsibility for the eventual restoration of its independence. ‘So long as the 
French people continue in defence of liberty ... so long will they rest assured that material 
and supplies will be sent to them from the United States.’ Secondly, American aid would 
stop short of war. American promises ‘carry with them no implication of military commit¬ 
ments. Only the Congress can make such commitments’. 

12 On June 24th the President cancelled the Navy Department’s release to the British Gov¬ 
ernment of twenty or more motor torpedo boats after receiving word from the Attorney 
General that the transaction would be contrary to a law passed in 1917. Senator Walsh, 
Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, had denounced the sale on June 19th as ‘a 
grievous wrong, especially to the American youth who may be called upon to fight for the 
defence of our country’. 

13 The Draft Bill was finally passed by Congress September 14th and signed by the President 
September 17th. It provided that every male resident of the United States between the ages 
of 21 and 36, whether or no an American citizen, must register and would thereafter be liable, 
unless exempted by his local draft board, to a year’s military training. Registration day took 
place on October 16th, and October 29th the lottery took place in Washington to determine 
the order in which the registered men would be called upon to fill the 900,000 total provided 


in the Act. 

14 On June 20th just before the Republican convention was held the President appointed 
two Republicans to his Cabinet, former Secretary of State Henry Stimson as Secretary of 
War, and the 1936 Republican Vice-Presidential candidate Frank Knox as Secretary of the 
Navy. Had an Isolationist Presidential candidate been nominated by the Republicans the 
presence of two Republicans in the Cabinet would have prevented foreign policy becoming a 
completely partisan matter. The nomination of Mr. Willkie who supported the President’s 
foreign policy, however, removed this danger. 

15 In a statement relayed to the Press by his Secretary, Stephen Early, July 6th, the President 
urged that Europe and Asia each apply the principles of the Monroe Doctrine to their own 
continents. This was in keeping with the American view that decisions affecting the New 
World should be made by New World nations without interference from Europe, but it 
lent itself to interpretations pleasing to the Isolationist that the President believed the United 
States should remain indifferent to the manner in which European and Asiatic disputes were 
settled. It was later explained that the President had intended to attack the theory that one 
nation could enforce its will on others by force and suggest instead’that both in Asia and in 
Europe the American practice of consultation among nations as equals should be adopted. 
The statement quieted some of the criticism that the President was too ‘interventionist’.but 
at the same time it raised unjustifiable suspicions that he believed a negotiated peace might 
be possible. 

16 Attorney General Jackson declared on August 27th that ‘the proposition falls far short in 
magnitude of the acquisition by President Jefferson of the Louisiana Territory from a belligerent 
during a European war’. He preferred to cite as precedent, ‘die numerous acquisitions of 
rights in foreign countries for sites of diplomatic and consular establishments’. As to the right 
of the President to dispose of the fifty .over-age destroyers, Mr. Jackson pointed out that 
Congress was probably exceeding its powers in cloaking a subordinate official with authority 
to veto an act of the Commander-in-Chief as it did in the Defence Bill of June 28di, 1940. 
But his main argument was based upon the intent of Congress. 1 le pointed out that the words 
‘and cannot be used’ for die defence of the United States were struck from the amendment 
at the request of Senator Barkley who said it would nullify an Act (which later became a law 
on July 2nd) making the sale of surplus material possible. 

Congress obviousl y was not contemplating mere transactions in scrap. ‘Specific items must 
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ighed in relation to our total defence position before and after an exchange ... It is my 
opinion that the Chief of Naval Operations may and should certify under Section 14 A that 
the. destroyers involved are not essential to the defence of the United States if in his judgment 
the exchange of such destroyers for such naval and air bases will strengthen rather than impair 
the total defence of the United States.' 

There remained the difficulty of the Act of June 15th, 1917, which declared it was unlawful 
to send out of the United States jurisdiction any vessel built or equipped with die intent ‘that 
such vessels shall be delivered to a belligerent nation*. The over-age destroyers were not 
built, armed, or equipped with the intent that they should serve a belligerent, Mr. Jackson 
ruled and could therefore be transferred to Britain. # 

17 Secretary Hull requested the British Ambassador (on August 29th) to tell him if it were 
the settled policy of the British Government, as Mr. Churchill had stated on June 4th, not to 
surrender or sink the British Fleet should the British Isles become untenable, but send it over¬ 
seas for the defence of other parts of the Empire. 

In his reply on September 2nd the British Ambassador declared that the Prime Minister 
had instructed him ‘to inform Mr. Secretary Hull that this statement certainly does represent 
the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Churchill must,, however, observe that 
these hypothetical contingencies seem more likely to concern the German Fleet or what is 
left of it than the British Fleet’. 

18 The British Government, Lord Lothian’s note pointed out, desired ‘to strengthen the 
ability of the United States to co-operate effectively with the other nations of the Americas 
in the defence of the Western Hemisphere’. Secretary Hull in his reply repeated these senti¬ 
ments. One reason for this was that the Havana Conference, less than two months previously, 
had agreed that the defence of the Western Hemisphere was a matter in which all the 
American Republics were equally interested. The United States desired to soften the fact 
that its first big diplomatic transaction after that conference was to make an arrangement 
entirely on its own without consulting any Latin American country. 

19 The President pointed out that ‘the right to bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda arc 
gifts — generously given and gladly received’. The bases on the eastern side of the Bahamas, 
the southern coast of Jamaica, the west coast of St. Lucia, the west coast of Trinidad, in the 
Gulf of Paria, in the Island of Antigua, and in British Guiana witliin fifty miles of Georgetown 
were acquired in exchange for fifty over-age destroyers. 
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NEW DANGERS TO THE NEW WORLD AND 

FAR EAST 


. The successful German assault upon France through the Low Countries 
brought new problems into the foreground for America, both in the 
Western Hemisphere and in the Far East. 

France and the Netherlands had colonial ’possessions in both areas. If 
the New World Colonies fell into German hands or under German con¬ 
trol, the menace to American interests would be brought far closer, while 
if Japan expanded into the Southern Pacific, Americas ‘lifeline’ along 
which moved many vital supplies would be threatened. 1 

Isolationists who insisted their country should never go to war unless 
its soil were actually invaded were thus reminded that conditions had 
changed since the days of the Founding Fathers and that die complex 
economy wdiich supported one hundred and thirty million people could 
be jeopardized by developments far away from its territorial base. The 
occupation of the Dutch Indies or Indo-China by an unfriendly Power 
would not be a threat to United States territory, but, as the Administra¬ 
tion attempted to show, would undoubtedly be a threat to the United 
States. 

In the Far East the United States had followed a policy towards Japan 
and Russia which for seventy years had been superficially similar to the 
‘balance of power’ policy Britain was assumed to have followed in Europe. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century Russia was looked upon ' 
with favour owing to her attitude during the Civil War and her friendly 
sale of Alaska. The support was withdrawn when Russian commercial 
penetration in Manchuria threatened American interests at the turn of the 
century. Japan, which agreed with the ‘open door’ policy, then became 
the fayourite. American sympathies were with Japan during the Russo- 
Japanese War, but this did not prevent President Theodore Roosevelt 
from intervening and bringing about a peace more advantageous to 
Russia than might otherwise have been obtained. 

During the First German War Russia and Japan were associates of the 
United States, but after die war when Japanese influence in the Far East 
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likely to overshadow that of revolution-torn Russia, the presence 
of American troops in Siberia helped to prevent a permanent Japanese 
occupation in that area. 2 The revival of an aggressive Japanese expansion 
policy in 1931 was one of the reasons for American recognition of the 
Soviets in 1933. 

The truce between Russia and Japan, agreed upon in September 1939, 
shortly after the outbreak of the Second German War, and friendly 
references to Japan by Molotoff in his speech of October 31st the same 
year, presented the possibility that these two traditional Far Eastern rivals 
might unite against Western interests. Nevertheless, America’s firm 
attitude of opposition to Japans aggressive policies continued, 3 while 
Russia’s attack upon Poland and Finland and her subsequent annexation 
of the three Baltic States was also severely condemned. American support 
was reserved for the third Asiatic power, China, which had been resisting 
Japanese invasion since 1937. 

During the First German War Japan had taken advantage of the pre¬ 
occupation of the European Powers to present the notorious twenty-one 
demands to China in 1915. She took a somewhat similar step during the 
Second German War, though the methods she adopted were more subtle 
and devious. On December 30th, 1939, she concluded an agreement with 
a puppet Government headed by Wang Ching Wei under which Wang 
agreed to recognize the independence of Manchukuo and the quasi- 
independence of Inner Mongolia and the North Chinese provinces. He 
agreed to the appointment of Japanese advisers to the new central Govern¬ 
ment,- ‘to participate in its work of reconstruction’. He also agreed that 
Japan had the right to ‘supervise Chinese communications’. China’s 
finances would be in the hands of Tokyo; her tariffs would be adjusted as 
Japan wished. 

The Japanese Embassy in Washington issued a statement hoping that 
the Western Powers would come ‘to a clear understanding’ of the situation 
in Asia and co-operate with Japan in helping China ‘complete her inde¬ 
pendence’. 

But Secretary Hull was not impressed by this fraudulent agreement.* 
He recalled that twelve years before the Government of the United States 
had recognized the National Government of the Republic of China. He 
believed that Government still had the support of the Chinese people and 
it was-therefore still recognized by the United States as the Government 
of China. 
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_ ^ut though the United States maintained its uncompromising attitude 
towards Japanese ambitions in the Far East, it took no positive measures 
to prevent Japan from fulfilling them. 

The United States had denounced its 1911 commercial treaty with 
Japan to impress on the Japanese Government America s disapproval of 
its policy. 

Many Americans, including ex-Secretary of State Stimson, believed 
that an embargo should be imposed on exports of essential war materials 
when the treaty expired on January 26th, 1940. 

The United States, they felt, was in danger of becoming increasingly 
unimpressive in Japan’s eyes if Japan’s policy remained unchanged, and 
the United‘States’ warnings were never translated into action. 

The Japanese Ambassador in Washington grew nervous as the dead¬ 
line approached and inquired anxiously whether the end of the 1911 
Treaty would lead to any change in commercial relationships. Would 
import duties and tonnage rates change; would Japanese merchants in the 
United States with commercial-visas have to leave? He was told that no 
immediate change would be made in tariffs or shipping rates and that 
Japanese merchants would be provided with temporary visitors’ visas. 
He was warned, however, that the future would depend on develop- 
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ments. , 

The defeatist spirit which swept through the country with the collapse 
of France encouraged the view that the United States should make a deal 
with Japan. Japan, it was argued, had a greater interest in Asia than the 
United States and the fact should be recognized. ‘We should aim high 
and aim far — at a new order of things in the Pacific in which, having 
adjusted our secondary conflicts, the two navies will cease to confront 
each other as potential antagonists and will be free to maintain order and 
stability in their respective spheres of influence’, wrote one nationally 
famous commentator. 5 

But the suggestion that Japan should be appeased met with no more 
favourable response than the suggestion that strong positive action be taken 
against her. Another solution of the Far Eastern problem was closer 
association with Great Britain and the Pacific Dominions, Australia and 
New Zealand, but that too was set aside for a time. Efforts were, however, 
made to reach a closer understanding with the Soviets, though with little 
success.' 

The Japanese grew increasingly truculent towards the Western Pow r ers, 
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lowing that Britain was fully occupied with the war and feeling that 
Americas determination to stay out was so strong that the Administration 
would not be given public support for any policy which seemed to 
involve the risk of hostilities. 

During the critical days of July when the invasion of Britain seemed 
almost inevitable, Japan began to threaten Hong Kong. There was little 
the British Government could do but make the best arrangement it could. 
In return for a Japanese promise to attempt to reach an understanding with 
Chiang Kai-shek, Britain agreed to close the Burma Road for three 
months to arms and munitions, allowing only non-military supplies to 
pass over it. 

The move was regretted in Washington and Secretary Hull, in reply 
to Press inquiries, grumbled that the British action in closing the Burma 
Road was an ‘unwarranted interposition of obstacles to world trade’. 
As advocates of a stronger Far Eastern policy were quick to point out, 
however, the United States could counteract this step by cutting off her 
own shipments of war materials to Japan, but the time was not felt to be 
ripe for such a far-reaching move. There were, however, less drastic 
steps than a complete embargo which the United States could take to 
show her lack of sympathy with Japanese policy. Under the new defence 
legislation, the Administration had power to license and embargo com¬ 
modities which w<jre felt essential for defence purposes. On the 24th of 
July scrap iron and airplane petrol became-subject to export license restric¬ 
tions. A week later an embargo was imposed on airplane petrol but, to 
keep within the spirit of the Neutrality Act and avoid any legal grounds 
for Japanese protests, the embargo was applied to all countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Taken by themselves these steps were neither very bold' nor very far- 
reaching. But, given the political situation, the State Department knew 
that it could do little to deter Japan save create the feeling that it might 
do something. The change in public opinion which enabled a bolder 
policy to be followed was brought about by the Japanese themselves. On 
September 27th Japan formally joined the German-Itahan Axis. 

The Administration took die position that the Berlin agreement, 
despite the flourish of totalitarian trumpets with which it was announced, 
had done little more than call attention to an already existing fact.® 

For several years, in fact ever since 1937, Administration officials had 
pointed out the danger to the United States of an understanding between 
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and the two European dictatorships, but had been regarded 
unnecessarily alarmist. Now confirmation for the official belief that the 
three aggressor Powers threatened the United States was provided by 
those Powers themselves. 

The only people to suffer from the publicity which accompanied the 
signature of the pact were the Axis Powers themselves, since they had 
openly demonstrated the fact that they were united in their opposition to 
an American policy. 

Prince Konoye, the Japanese Prime Minister, declared at the time the 
agreement was signed that he would like the United States to understand 
that the Axis Powers were proceeding with ‘the construction of a New 
World Order’ to which the United States could adjust its policy. Prince 



Konoye even resorted to threats: ‘Should the United States refuse to 
understand the real intentions of Japan, Germany and Italy, and persist 
in challenging them in the belief that the pact among them represents a 
hostile action, there will be no other course open to them than to go to war.’ 

The Japanese Government completely misjudged the effect which 
their blustering threats would have on American public opinion. They 
apparently anticipated an Isolationist demand that Japan should be 
given a free hand to diminish the risk of the United States becoming 
involved in war. Instead the result was closer co-operation between 
Britain and the United States and American support for the British deter¬ 
mination to re-open the Burma Road. Instead of making efforts to 
negotiate peace while the Road was closed, Japan had brought pressure 
to bear on French Indo-China to obtain bases from which she could better 
conduct the war. 

The step which most impressed the Japanese Government was the official 
suggestion that American residents in the Far East should return home. 
The angry clamour died down and even the re-opening of the Burma 
Road on October 18th was treated by the Japanese in their new mood of 
chastened caution as a matter of no consequence. 


The efforts of German diplomacy to* create trouble for both Britain 
and the United States in the Far East by encouraging Japan’s hostility 
were accompanied by a new diplomatic and propaganda drive in Latin 
America and there were disquieting signs that some Latin American 
countries were impressed by the victorious sweep of the German armies. 7 

Germany sought to draw the Latin American nations into her orbit by 
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lints of what would happen 
to those countries which had been unco-operative when Germany had 
won the war. The whole of Europe would be reorganized and freed 
from Anglo-Saxon control The interests of the Latin American nations- 
would lie in co-operating with this reorganized Europe where alone 
they would find adequate markets. 

The future of Western Hemisphere possessions of European Powers 
from which attacks could be made on the United States or propaganda 
drives be launched against the American continent w T as also a matter of 
deep anxiety to the United States Administration. 

An interchange of notes between the United States and Germany on the 
subject of the French New World possessions did nothing to reassure the 
Department of State on German intentions. Before the French surrender 
both Houses of Congress had passed resolutions declaring that the United 
States would not recognize any transfer of territory in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere from one non-American Power to another. The resolution further 
declared that if any transfer of territory appeared likely, the United States 
should consult with the other American Republics to determine what 
steps should be taken. The effect of these resolutions was to give Con¬ 
gressional endorsement to one of the most important principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Confident of Congressional support the Secretary of State instructed 
the*American Embassies in Rome and Berlin to tell the German and 
Italian Foreign Offices that the United States would oppose any attempt 
on the part of the Axis to take over the Western Hemisphere possessions 
of conquered European countries. The German reply was a blunt rejec¬ 
tion of the United States position which, Herr von Ribbentrop declared, 
would amount to conferring on one group of nations the right to possess 
Western Hemisphere territory and denying that right to another group. 
Von Ribbentrop further maintained that so long as the United States 
intervened in European affairs Germany was justified in intervening in 
the Western Hemisphere. 8 

The United States wished to secure the support of all Latin America 
for the doctrine that European New World possessions should not fall 
into the hands of Germany, and to check in advance any criticism from 
her southern neighbours that she herself wished to indulge in ‘land-grab- 
bingl The second Pan-American Conference of the war was therefore held 
at Havana, July 2ist-July 30th. 
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chief fear of the United States at Havana was that German pro¬ 
paganda, pressure and threats might prevent political agreements being 
reached with the unanimity which had been a feature of all previous Pan- 
American gatherings. This danger was, however, averted and the Secre¬ 
tary of State secured another of his Pan-American successes. 

The Conference condemned the political activities of foreign diplo¬ 
mats and foreign agents, agreed to collaborate in suppressing and prevent¬ 
ing revolts inspired from abroad, and reaffirmed its belief in the principles 
of unrestricted international trade. But its most important work was the 
adoption of a joint policy on European New World possessions. 

Secretary Hull had informed the Axis Powers that the United States 
would tolerate no transfer of territory from one European Power to 
another; the Pan-American Conference endorsed this principle by adopt¬ 
ing the Act and Convention of Havana — the Act being a declaration of 
policy, the ‘Convention a treaty putting the policy into effect which 
required ratification by the Senate. By sponsoring these resolutions the 
United States relinquished all claims of its own to territories of European 
countries within the Western Hemisphere and agreed that should the 
European mother countries be occupied and unable to undertake their 
protection and government, the responsibility would devolve jointly on 
all the American Republics. The actual work of administration would be 
delegated to one or more countries according to circumstances, but a Pan- 
American Commission to whom an annual report had to be submitted 
would be the ultimate authority. The orphaned colonies would remain 
in this status until they could be handed back to their mother country or 
until they were ready for an independent existence. 

Since there was a possibility that an emergency might arise which would 
have to be met immediately, the Act of Havana provided that any of the 
American Republics, alone or in co-operation with others, ‘shall have the 
right to act in the manner which its own defence or that of the continent 
requires’. This amounted in effect to a prior endorsement by the Latin 
American countries of any United States occupation of European colonies 
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in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Act and Convention of Havana was based on the doctrine of non¬ 
recognition of international changes brought about by force, a doctrine 
endorsed at previous Pan-American Conferences, and also upon the de¬ 
fensive requirements of the Western Hemisphere. The possibility that 
European possessions in the New World would become a battleground 
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Tpr^subject of barter between European nations was held to be a threat 
to the peace and safety of the Hemisphere. Any’indication that the terri¬ 
tories would be used as centres for propagating doctrines or advocating 
systems alien to the inter-American system would likewise constitute a 
threat. These dangers might exist without any formal transfer from one 
nation to another and action might be taken under the Act and Conven¬ 
tion on the basis of suspicion. 

The original Monroe Doctrine had been directed against the Powers 
forming the Holy Alliance. This Pan-American endorsement of one of 
the most important features of the Monroe Doctrine was directed against 
the Powers belonging to the Axis. In a sense, therefore, it represented an 
abandonment of neutrality which had been the chief consideration of 
previous Pan-American Conferences. 

France, Britain and Holland were given a Pan-American guarantee 
that their foes would never be allowed to acquire their Western Hemi¬ 
sphere possessions. 10 
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NOTES 

1 Even before the invasion the United States Administration had become worried over the 
future of the Dutch East Indies. The Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Arita, had made a state¬ 
ment early in 1940 expressing concern over the maintenance of the status quo in die Far East. 
He spoke of Japan’s desire for ‘economic co-operation and collaboration’ with the ‘South Seas 
Region’ in the ‘development of their natural resources’. 

On April 17th, shortly after the invasion of Denmark and Norway, the Secretary of State, 
‘in response to inquiries by Press correspondents’, issued a formal statement of American F ar 
Eastern policy which constituted a reply to the Japanese Foreign Minister. He referred to the 
fact that the Indies produced considerable proportions of the world’s supplies of rubber, tin, 
quinine and copra and pointed out that many countries, including the United States, depended 
substantially upon the Indies for these commodities. ‘Intervention in the domestic afiairs of 
the Netherlands Indies, or any alteration of their status quo by other than peaceful processes, 
would be prejudicial to the cause of stability, peace and security, not only in the region of the 
Netherlands Indies, but in the entire Pacific area.* 

2 This aid was recognized by Maxim Litvinoft November 16th, 1933, in the exchange of 
notes which preceded American recognition of the Soviet Govenuncnt. ‘Following my 
examination of certain documents of the years 1918 to 1921,’ Litvinoff wrote, the Soviet 
Government ‘agrees that it will waive any and all claims of whatsoever character arising out 
of activities of military forces of the United States in Siberia.’ 

3 On October 19th the American Ambassador to Japan, Mr. Grew, expressly warned the 
Japanese people ‘that American public opinion strongly resents some of the things that Japan’s 
armed forces are doing in China to-day’. 

4 ‘In the light of what has happened in various parts of Chifta since 1931, the setting up of 
a new regime at Nanking has the appearance of a further step in a programme of one country 
by armed force to impose its will upon a neighbouring country and to block o(T a large area 
of the world from normal political and economic relationships with the rest of the world*, 
he stated on March 30th. 

5 Walter Lippmann, June 6th, 1940. 
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^ ien the signing of the pact was announced in Berhn, Secretary Hull read a prepared 
tenient to the Press that it did not ‘substantially alter a situation which has existed for several 
years’. He added that the possibility of such an agreement had ‘been fully taken into account 
by the Government of the United States in the determining of this country’s policies’. 

7 On June nth, the day following. President Roosevelt’s speech at Charlottesville 
promising full material aid to the Allies, President Vargas of Brazil declared that ‘vigorous 
peoples fit for life must follow the route of their aspirations, instead of standing still and gazing . 
at a structure that is crumbling down'. 

The speech w^as interpreted in the Press as a defence of the European Dictators, but the 
Administration preferred to look more closely at such sentiments of the Brazilian President 
as: ‘We arc united by ties of strict solidarity with all American countries’; or: ‘Luckily, Brazil 
has created a regime adequate to its necessities. It is not imitating, nor is it affiliated with any 
doctrinary currents or ideology.’ It hoped that the speech was addressed mainly to the million 
Italians in Brazil to keep them quiet at a time when they might feel over-exuberant at Italy’s 
entry into the war. 

8 Secretary Hull declared: ‘The Government of the United States feels if desirable, in order 
to avoid any possible misunderstanding, to inform Your Excellency that in accordance with 
its traditional policy relating to the Western Hemisphere the United States would not acquiesce 
in any attempt to transfer any geographic region of the Western Hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-American power.’ — June 17th. 

The State Department withheld the text of von Ribbcntrop’s reply but issued an official 
summary. ‘The interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine implicit in the communication of the 
Government of the United States would amount to conferring upon some European countries 
the right to possess territories in the Western Hemisphere and not othei; European countries. 
He [von Ribbentrop] states that it is obvious that such an interpretation would be untenable 
. .. The non-intervention in the affairs of the American continent by European nations which 
is demanded by the Monroe Doctrine can in principle be legally valid only on conditions that 
the American nations for their part do not interfere in the affairs of the European continent.’ 
—July 1st. 

Mr. Hull added a statement of his own reaffirming the American point of view. The 
Monroe Doctrine had nothing to do with the possession of territories in the Western Hemi-. 
sphere by some Powers and not others. That w r as a situation which existed before the Monroe 
Doctrine was proclaimed. ‘The Doctrine did not undertake to interfere with the existing 
situation, but did announce that further incursions would not be tolerated.’ 

The Secretary also pointed out that while the United States had refrained from interfering 
in the purely political affairs of Europe, it bclieve/i in < o-operation along economic, com¬ 
mercial, and social lines with all nations, ‘whenever the policies of such nations make it 
possible and whenever it believes that such efforts are practicable and in its own best interests. 


—July 7th. 

9 The German Minister to the Central American Republics, Dr. Otto Rcinebeck, presented 
formal notes to their respective Governments expressing the hope that no ‘measure against 
neutrality’ nor any action ‘aimed directly or indirectly ag^nst Germany’ would be taken at 
the Havana Conference. Mr. Hull on July nth told the Priss that he had received reports of 
these German warnings which he denounced as a species of intimidation against nations whose 
‘sovereignty, integrity and freedom of action were entitled to be respected*fully by all other 
nations'. 

10 The most important sections of the Convention of Havana of July 30th were as follows: 

Section I: ‘If a non-Amuican State shall directly or indirectly attempt to replace another 

non-American State in the sovereignty or control which it exercised over any territory 
located in the America.:, thus threatening the peace of the continent, such territory shall 
automatically cojne under th$ provisions of this convention and shall be submitted to a pro¬ 
visional administrative regime.’ 

Section II: *T 1 c administration shall be exercised, as may be considered advisable in each 
case, by one or more American States, with their previous approval.’ 

Section XIV: ‘The first administration shall be granted for a period of three years, at the 
end of this period, if neces iry, it shall be renewed for successive periods not longer than ten 
years.' 
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-wyvJon XVI: ‘A commission to be known as the “Inter-American Commission on Terri- 
.jrial Administration” is hereby established, to be composed of a representative from each one 
of the States which ratifies the convention; it shall be the international organization to which 
this convention refers... / 
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Section XVII: ‘The Commission is authorized to establish a provisional administration in 
the regions to which the present convention refers; allow such administration to be exercised 
by the number of States which it may determine in each case, and supervise its exercise under 
the terms of the preceding articles/ 
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THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 

American war policy entered its third phase of unlimited aid during the 
first months of 1941. Congress finally aligned itself with the President in 
support of Great Britain and her Allies by passing legislation enabling 
countries fighting aggression to obtain American arms and supplies with¬ 
out cash payments despite the provisions of the Johnson Act and the 
Neutrality Act. 

Developments in the war towards the end of 1940 had profoundly 
influenced public opinion and made the change in the attitude of Congress 
possible, indeed inevitable, just as developments in the spring of 1940 
were responsible for the earlier change in the Administration attitude. 

The German spiring invasion of the Low Countries had led to a greater 
consciousness of America’s own danger if there were a German victory 
and created doubt for the first time that the Allies could prevent it un¬ 
aided.. The signature in Berlin 011 September 27th, 1940, of a Three-Power 
Military Pact between Germany, Italy and Japan convinced the majority 
of the public as well as Administration officials that the United States was 
regarded by the Axis as an enemy and marked for future attack when 
Britain was defeated. It therefore became practical good sense from the 
point of view of America’s own safety and security to prevent this from 
happening. 

During the early months of the war when the United States was chiefly 
concerned with the preservation of neutra\ rights, Germany had done 
everything to encourage the isolationist point of view and had been at 
pains to placate and soothe American public opinion. American news¬ 
paper men and visitors to Germany were well treated and every effort 
was made by Dr. Goebbels’s propaganda organization to instil the notion 
that America had nothing* to fear from Germany, that Germany had no 
designs whatsoever on the Western Hemisphere, and that any talk of the. 
contrary was probably inspired by Great Britain. Germany had posed 
as a much maligned nation, seeking to rectify the abuses of the Versailles 
Treaty so wisely rejected by the United States Senate and Teluctantly 
forced to invade peaceful neutral countries from time to time to prevent 
Great Britain occupying them and using them as a base from which to 
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Germany. Similarly, Japan had protested that it had no designs 
whatsoever upon the United States or its Far Eastern interests. The Axis 
Powers discarded their mask of good will after the signature ot the Three- 
Power Pact and their spokesman indulged in a series of boastful and un¬ 
inhibited statements which made it clear to the American public, if the 
Treaty itself had not, diat a world dominated by the Axis would be an 
extremely unpleasant not to say dangerous one for the United States to 
live in. 1 


Germany was probably not thinking of the long-range effect of this 
policy. She appeared confident that Britain would collapse as France had 
done long before the American industrial giant could bestir himself and 
send aid. 

The belligerent statements appeared to be designed to meet the im¬ 
mediate needs and keep America quiescent and preoccupied while the 
destruction of Britain was being achieved. A direct Nazi invasion of 
Britain had been involuntarily postponed owing to the success of the R. A.F. 
against the German Luftwaffe during August and the first half of Septem¬ 
ber, so it was believed in the United States, and a comprehensive plan of 
weakening the outposts of the Empire before striking at its heart had been 
substituted by the German High Command. 

Hitler conferred with Marshal Petain and General Franco and a drive 
to Gibraltar through France and Spain to close the western end of the 
Mediterranean was predicted. German troops had occupied Rumania, 
and’ the eastern end of the Mediterranean was expected to be sealed by a 
pincers movement closing on the Suez Canal from the German occupied 
Balkans and Italian Libya. At the same time, Japan was to play her part 
in the Southern Pacific area by threatening Singapore arid the Dutch 
East Indies. 

The first check of this scheme occurred when the United States showed 
every intention of both maintaining her position in the Pacific and con¬ 
tinuing to aid Great Britain in Europe despite the signature of the Three- 
Power Pact and Japanese threats. The second check occurred when the 
Italian Dictator forsook the score with which he had been provided and 
attempted an improvisation of his own. 

Using as a pretext the report of the official Italian news agency that an 
armed Greek band had attacked an Albanian border outpost, Mussolini 
demanded on October 27th that Greece cede within three hours whatever 
strategic points Italy wished for the duration of the war. 
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the surprise not only of the Italians but the rest of the world Greece 
successfully resisted this demand. The United States was ready to count 
the Greek cause as lost. The order for freezing Greek funds along with 
those of other occupied countries was prepared. But Greek forces aided 
by the R.A.F. began to roll back the Italian invaders, while the British 
Imperial Army of the Nile took the offensive, drove the Italians out of 
Egypt, and pursued them into Libya. The fact now became clear to the 
most pessimistic American that if the Allied forces had the proper equip¬ 
ment, they were well able to make successful use of it. Thus the Italian 
entry into the war onjune ioth inaugurated the second phase of America s 
war-time policy, while the failure of the Italians to carry out their schemes 
of conquest in Albania and North Africa helped to prepare public opinion 
for the transition from the second to the third phase. 

The President assured King George II of Greece on December 5th, in 
response to an appeal for moral and material assistance , that it was the 
settled policy of the United States Government to extend aid to nations 
resisting aggression. 2 But it was.not yet the settled policy of Congress. 
When the President was acting as the executive agent of Congress he was 
forced to follow the entirely different policy laid down in the Neutrality 


Act of treating belligerents alike . 3 

The paradoxical situation thus existed of a great nation having on its 
statute books a law demanding that no distinction should be drawn 
between aggressor and victim and yet proclaiming through its chief 
executive that its ‘settled policy was precisely the opposite. 

Efforts to align Congressional policy with that of the Administration 
might have taken place earlier had there been no Presidential campaign 
to occupy the attention of the country (and the President) throughout 
the late summer and autumn of 194°- When the election was over and 
the President re-elected for a third term important developments were 
confidently anticipated. Domestic differences could now be set aside and 
the whole country unite behind the policy advocated both by the Presi¬ 
dent and Mr. Willkie of giving all aid to the Allies . 4 But the only per¬ 
ceptible result was an increase in isolationist activity, and a movement 
towai (L less aid for Britain rather than more. The Aid the Allies Commit¬ 


tee was split by differences among the leaders, which led to the resignation 
oU&lr. William Allen White, its Chairman, while newly formed groups 
devoted to the isolationist cause became extremely active. 

No new official proposals were made and yet the need for action was 
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inly more urgent. American correspondents in London began sending 
grimmer accounts than they had done before of the damage done to 
British industrial centres by German bombers, of staggering shipping 
losses, of the approaching exhaustion of Britain’s dollar resources. The 
late Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador, returned from a brief visit to 
Britain, announced as he stepped off the plane that Britain would need 
help with planes, shipping and finance if she was to carry on the w^ar 
successfully. 

Endless proposals and suggestions were advanced unofficially for the 
President’s consideration till Mr. Roosevelt was goaded into declaring at 
a Press conference held at Hyde Park on November 22nd that the United 
States could do no more for Britain than she was doing at present. 

This statement, though it sounded pessimistic, represented the actual 
state of affairs. There was no way in which the President could give 
more aid to Britain. He had reached the end of his Constitutional tether. 
When British dollar resources were exhausted and she could no longer pay 
cash down for her requirements American aid would cease and it would 
be beyond the President’s powers to do anything about it, for the Con¬ 
stitution plainly vested the power of the purse in Congress. Certain minor 
powers over financial matters had been delegated by Congress to the 
President — he could, for example, loan part of the stabilization fund to 
bolster up Chinese or Argentine currencies or make loans through the 
Export-Import Bank — but none of these delegated powers were suffi¬ 
ciently broad or large to be of use in aiding Britain. The British purchasing 
commission wished to place a new three-billion dollar order which was 
more that the total gold in the stabilization fund or the total lending 
capacity of the Export-Import Bank. 

If Britain’s cash resources were really running short Congress would 
have to face a problem it had dreaded for months. It would have to make 
the crucial decision of whether it was more important to keep the credit 
bars up and be saddled with the responsibility for an Axis victory, or align 
itself with the fighting democracies and help them finance their war. 

When the British were paying for their goods cash down and at quite 
high prices, American business was making profits and American un¬ 
employed were being absorbed. The transaction could be justified on 
commercial grounds. But there would be no way of justifying any form 
°f credit on commercial grounds. For the first time since die phrase ‘give 
mil aid to the Allies’ was coined the action anticipated could not be 
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fondled with strict neutrality. America would clearly be aiding 
side. 

There was acrimonious debate both in Congress and out as to how 
near bankruptcy Britain should be driven before being granted Ameri¬ 
can financial assistance. Many Congressmen who were opposed to a loan 
argued that the United States should provide the cash Britain wanted in 
exchange for British possessions in the New World or British owned 
Latin American securities. 

The Administration had several reasons, for objecting both to proposals 
for taking over direct investments and to the annexation of territory. 
British investment in the Americas would in a sense prove hostages 
guaranteeing the adoption of a commercial policy after the war along the 
lines favoured by the Administration. Annexation of British territory 
would be a breach of the Declaration of Havana which established the 
principle that the island pftssessions of European Powers should be the 
common concern of all American Republics. Moreover, the islands 
would be a liability rather than an asset. The Virgin Islands bought during 
the last war proved in the words of President Hoover ‘an effective poor 
house’ and it would be just as difficult to adjust the economy of the British 
"West Indies, for example, to that of the United States. Its coloured in¬ 
habitants, once they were American citizens, could enter the United 
States with complete freedom and create new labour and social problems. 

The President left this atmosphere of pessimism and confusion for a 
cruise in the Caribbean to ponder and reflect while the sea breezes blew 
away the dust of campaign oratory and the closeness of the trees no longer 
hid the contours of‘the forest. 

There were three tilings which were reasonably clear. The first was 
that all democracies alike were regarded by the Axis Powers as enemies. 
The United States was not merely an enemy, because she was aiding 
Britain; she was an enemy because of her fotm of government. What¬ 
ever the United States might do short of overthrowing her Constitution 
and establishing a totalitarian regime, she would still be an enemy of 
Germany. The second was that in all Europe and in Asia these declared 
enemies of the United States were being successfully resisted by China, 
Britain, Greece and other armed forces. It was evident that these coun¬ 
tries could make good effective use of any military weapons they obtained 
from the United States. The third was that unless there was a change in 
United States policy, neither Great Britain nor her Allies would be able 
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American arms much longer. The United States would stand 
condemned before her own conscience and before history if these outer 
fortresses were permitted to fall because some legal quibble or some 
financial taboo was allowed to stand in the way of dispatching American 
materials which would enable them to continue their fight. 

In the calm of the Caribbean the President resolved these three elements 
into a strikingly simple solution which he outlined to an amazed Press 
conference on December 17th shortly after his return to Washington. 
He brushed aside what he described as the banal and pedestrian approach 
of repealing the Johnson Act and revising the Neutrality Act to permit 
die granting of credits. The object of the United States was to get arms 
into the hands of the fighting democracies because if they kept the aggres¬ 
sors at a distance the United States would be secure. The obvious course 


therefore was to lease or lend the democracies American arms which 
would be returned or replaced when the fight was won. Such a scheme 
would remove the dollar sign from American aid and would substitute a 
gentleman’s agreement for a banker’s bargain. 

If your neighbour’s house was on fire and the flames were threatening 
your own you would lend him your fire hose to help him put it out with¬ 
out first demanding security for the fifteen dollars it had cost you. When 
the neighbour had used it he would return it or replace it. It was in such 
a spirit that the President proposed the United States should make the 
products of her defence factories available to Britain, Greece and Cnina. 

An intensive campaign followed the announcement of the Lease-Leu d 
plan to rally public opinion to its support. The first step in the campaign 
was a fireside chat by the President in which he dealt with the foreign 
situation in realistic terms and warned the country that never since its 
foundation had it stood in such danger. He did not outline the Lease-. 
Lend plan but explained the general background of events which made 
it essential for the United States in its own best interests to support 
the countries resisting aggression by becoming the great-, arsenal of 
Democracy’. 

The American people were told that peace with the Nazis was im¬ 
possible. 6 A nation can have peace with the Nazis only at the price of total 
surrender.’ But the President also assured them that the policies of the 
United States were not directed toward war’. The apparent inconsistency 
was reconciled by the President’s conviction that if American support 
were given to Britain, Greece and China they would be able to keep the 
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the far side of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The United States 
would thus avoid war, war that is to say, in the sense of active belligerency, 
without the loss of American lives. 6 

The reaction to the speech demonstrated that the people of the United 
States wanted to see the Axis Powers defeated. Congressmen who were 
still among their constituents when the speech was made returned to 
Washington conscious of the strength of public sentiment behind the 
policy of ‘aid for the Allies short of war’. Public opinion was prepared 
to accept a completely new foreign policy. 

The implications of the new policy were explained more fully in the 
President’s message to Congress on January 6th. The President repeated 
the arguments he had used in the fireside chat, but he also outlined his lend- 
lease proposal and looked beyond victory to the post-war period of re¬ 
construction when the four essential human freedoms — freedom of speech 
and of worship, freedom from want and from fear — should prevail 
‘everywhere in the world’. 

Over a hundred and seventeen years before an American President, 
James Monroe, faced by the aggressive intentions of the Holy Alliance 
Powers, had sent a message to Congress outlining a fixed national policy. 
President Monroe declared that the United States had ho interest in the 
wars of European Powers. President Roosevelt now declared that: ‘Con¬ 
sideration for our own security will never permit us to acquiesce in a 
peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeasers.’ President 
Monroe disclaimed any interest in the form of government of European 
nations; the United States would consider ‘the government de facto as 
the legitimate government for us’. President Roosevelt now made it 
clear that the United States could never rest secure while the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment remained in power. 

President Roosevelt referred to his message with every justification as 
‘unique in our history’ for it modified in many essential particulars the 
policy accepted by successive generations of Americans since 1823. On 
Monday, January 6th, 1941, President Roosevelt delivered a funeral 
oration over the grave of old-fashioned isolationism. 0 

1 lie President had another occasion to present his views to the country 
when he was inaugurated for a third term on January 20th (Monday). 

The inauguration was memorable not only because of the Constitu¬ 
tional tradition against a third term which was set aside for the first time, 
but because at that moment two other heads of states, Hitler and Musso- 
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were reported to be mapping a last furious onslaught to break through 
the thin red line of democracy before American aid could arrive. 

The President s address, as befitted the occasion, was more philosophic 
than the fireside chat or the message to Congress. It was a confession of 
the President’s faith that democracy was not dying nor tyranny riding the 
surging wave of the future. 


The President’s task was made immeasurably easier by the support 
given his Lease-Lend proposal by the Republican Presidential candidate, 
Mr. Wendell Willkie. There is no position in the United States which 
corresponds to that of opposition leader in countries under Parliamentary 
government. The influence of a defeated Presidential candidate depends 
entirely on the personality of the candidate. Mr. Willkie’s influence was 
unofficial and was based mainly on his popular appeal which assured wide 
publicity for any views which he expressed. The attitude of Mr. Willkie 
also enabled Republicans who supported the President’s plan to do so 
without feeling that they were acting contrary to the established policy 
of their party. The Bill was thus able to draw support from both Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats not only in Congress but throughout the country. 

Mr. Willkie not only supported the plan in speeches and statements 
but flew to England to study the situation at first hand. His tour of the 
bombed areas of Britain and his interviews with people of all types from 
the Prime Minister downwards provided the American Press with further 
opportunities for giving publicity to his views and in so doing for drawing 
further attention to the arguments for the Bill. 

Mr. Willkie’s efforts on behalf of the man he had so bitterly assailed 
during the electoral campaign reached their climax in an appearance before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on February nth. He spoke with 
the authority of a man who but a few days previously had been in die 
actual firing line. He begged the Senators to send aid to Britain and other 
nations fighting aggression in even greater quantities than the Administra¬ 
tion spokesmen had indicated as desirable and took the position that till 
the war was won party strife should be abandoned. His refutation of the 
opposition argument that the Lease-Lend Bill conferred too much power 
on the executive was particularly effective, for no man had attacked the 
increase of executive power during the period of the New Deal with such 
force as he. If Mr. Willkie felt the additional authority was essential, 
diose who had been less apprehensive should be able to accept the Lease- 
Lend Bill without qualms. 7 
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stage was now set for the final act, the presentation and passage 
the Bill which would rally a united Government, President and Congress, 
to the support of Great Britain and her Allies. The text of the measure 
was introduced into Congress on January ioth and numbered with the 
historic date H. R. 1776. It was not described as a Bill to aid Democracies 
but as a Bill ‘to further promote the defence of the United States . Its 
heart was a section which empowered the President notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law’ to furnish ‘any country whose defence the 
President deems vital to the defence of the United States with whatever 
articles it needed for its defence, repayment to be made in any way ‘wliich 
the President deems satisfactory’. 

The Bill passed through the usual legislative mill which, like those of 
God, grind slowly. It was discussed in committee, it was discussed in the 
Press, it was discussed over the air. Finally it was brought to a vote in the 
House on February 8th and passed by 260 to 165, with minor amendments 
but with its main features unchanged. 

It was more fiercely debated in the Senate, almost to the extent of a 
filibuster against it, but was finally voted March 8th by 60 votes to 31, 
with further minor amendments in which the House concurred by a vote 
of 317 to 71 on Tuesday, March nth. At 3.50 p.m., half an hour after 
legislative action was completed, the President signed the Bill and five 
minutes later had given his approval to a preliminary list of articles drawn 
from army and navy stocks which wfcre sent to Greece and Britain. 

The retreat wliich had begun twenty years before with the rejection 
by the Senate of the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations had 
ended. The effort to secure security by isolation had failed. The new law 
was a confession of that failure. 8 

The debate on the Lease-Lend Bill was the second full dress foreign policy 
debate since the war started. The first had been on the repeal of the arms 
embargo section of the Neutrality Act. The purpose of the repeal was to 
assist Britain and France, but its supporters could still wrap around chem- 
selves the legal fiction of neutrality. They were making the products of 
American arms factories available to Britain and Germany alike provided 
cash payments were made and the arms carried away in non-American 
ships. Germany would not profit from the move, first because Germany 
did not need the arms, and, secondly, because the British Fleet was blockad¬ 
ing the Atlantic. But these were circumstances outside American control 
and did not affect the principle of impartial treatment for all. The issue 
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nted by the Leasc-Lcnd Bill, on the other hand, was in plain black and 
' white. Refuge in legalistic halftones was impossible. Supporters of the 
measure had to abandon the pretence of impartiality and openly acknow¬ 
ledge the fact that the United States supported one side in the war and was 
opposed to the other. 

The surprising fact was that overwhelming majorities in both Houses 
were ready to do this. The revolutionary change in Congressional policy 
from one of neutrality to one of non-belligerency met with very little 
criticism. The delegation of power to the President was opposed, not the 
granting of aid to the foes of the Axis. 9 

A striking feature of the debate was that as it proceeded the limiting 
phrase ‘short of war’ was heard with less frequency. Tins was not due to 
any growth of belligerency, nor to any feeling that the United States 
should declare war, but to a realization that the Axis Powers would not be 
influenced in their attitude towards the United States by any legalistic 
interpretation of whether her-acts were or were not contrary to accepted 
international law. Aid short of war, interpreted too strictly, would have 
meant aid short of effectiveness. It would have proclaimed to the Axis 
Powers that all they would have to do to check that aid would be to 
threaten the United States with hostilities unless it ceased. The insistence 
upon any such limitation as ‘short of war would have undermined Ameri¬ 
can war-time policy in much the same way as the Neutrality Acts under¬ 
mined America’s pre-war policy when they promised in effect that once a' 
nation carried a course of action to which the United States was opposed 
to the extreme of war the United’States would no longer oppose it. 

If ‘aid short of war’ were interpreted to mean that the United States 
would never declare war on the Axis and would not initiate military or 
naval hostilities, then the phrase was an accurate description of the Ameri¬ 
can position. If it were taken to mean that the United States would be 
deterred from its chosen course by fear of the consequences, it was not. 

Four days after the Lease-Lend Bill was signed the President appealed to 
the country over the radio for a display of national unity, for speed and for 
sacrifice in providing the foes of the Axis with whatever war material 
they needed for the fmal victory. 

It was a speech which left only a few bare shreds of neutrality still cling¬ 
ing to American foreign policy. 10 
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1 ‘Germany, Italy and Japan agree to collaborate in their efforts on the basis of the aforesaid 
lines. They undertake further to assist one another with all political, economic and military 
means when one of the three contracting parties is attacked by any power not at present in¬ 
volved in the European war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict.’ — Article III, Berlin Agree¬ 
ment of September 27th. 

‘Whether the Pacific will become the scene of war or peace depends upon whether Japan 
and the United States respect and understand each other’s position.’ — Prince Konoye, Japanese 
Premier, in a Press interview, September 29th. 

‘There are two worlds that stand opposed to each other. . .. Others are correct when they 
say: “With this world we cannot even reconcile ourselves.” ... I can beat any other power in 
the world.’ — Herr Hitler, December 9th. 

‘I have been asked about my opinion of America, especially the United States, and the 
danger of this pseudodemocratic republic’s possible attempts to hinder us in our historical 
development... We Germans have accounts that must be settled with this country .. . The 
United States also will be forced by Germany to complete and final capitulation.’ — Walter 
Darre, Reichsminister of Agriculture. Quoted in Life Magazine, December 9th. 

2 ‘As your Majesty knows it is the settled policy of the United States Government to extend 
aid to those Governments and peoples who defend themselves against aggression. I assure 
your Majesty tliat steps are being taken to extend such aid to Greece which is defending itself 
so valiantly.’ — December 5th. 

3 On November 15th, acting under the Neutrality Act, the President had proclaimed ‘the 
neutrality of the United States of America in the war how existing between Italy on the one 
hand and Greece on the other’. He had, moreover, stated that ‘it is the duty of the United 
States* in the war now proceeding between Italy and Greece ‘not to permit the commission 
of unneutral acts within the jurisdiction of the United States*. 

4 On November 6th, the day after the electoral results were known. Secretary Hull said: 
‘It is a matter of profound significance that our foreign policies, the basic features of which 
were supported by both the leading candidates for President, were given yesterday nationwide 
approval. With the election over, our nation can now go forward with the fullest measure 
of practical teamwork by the Government and by the people in the firm continuance of those 
foreign policies.’ 

6 ‘Never before since Jamestown and Plymouth Rock has our civilization been in such 
danger as now. 

Tor on September 27th, 1940 — this year — by an agreement signed in Berlin, three power¬ 
ful nations, two in Europe and one in Asia, joined themselves together in.the threat that if the 
United States of America interfered with or blocked the expansion programme of these three 
nations — a programme aimed at world control — they would unite irj ultimate action against 
the’United States. 

‘It was only three weeks ago that their leader stated this: “There are two worlds that stand 
opposed to each other.” And then in defiant reply to his opponents he said this: “Others are 
correct when they say: ‘With this world we cannot ever reconcile ourselves.’ ... I can beat 
any other power in the world.” So said the leader of the Nazis. 

‘In other words, the Axis not merely admits but the Axis proclaims that there can be no 
ultimate peace between their philosophy — their philosophy of government — and our 
philosophy of government. 

‘In view of the nature of this undeniable threat, it can be asserted, properly and categorically, 
that the United States has u - right or reason to encourage talk of peace until the day shall come 
when there is a dear intention 011 the part of the aggressor nations to abandon all thought of 
dominating or conquering the world. 

‘We must be the great arsenal of democracy. For us this is an emergency as serious as war 
itself. We must apply ourselves to our task with the same resolution, the same sense of urgency, 
the same spirit of patriotism and sacrifice as we would show were we at war. 

‘We have furnished the British great material support and we will furnish far more in the 
future. 

‘There will be no “bottlenecks” in our determination to aid Great Britain. No dictator, no 
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mation of dictators, will weaken that determination by threats of how they will construe 
determination ’ 
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4 President Roosevelt outlined American policy. 4 Our national policy is this! 

‘First, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we 
are committed to all-inclusive national defence. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, 
we are committed to full support of all those resolute peoples, everywhere, who are resisting 
aggression and are thereby keeping war away from our Hemisphere. By this support, we 
express our determination that the democratic cause shall prevail; and we strengthen the 
defence and security of our own nation. 

‘Third, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, 
we are committed to the proposition that principles of morality and considerations for our 
own security will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored 
by appeasers. We blow that enduring peace cannot be bought at the cost of other people’s 
freedom.’ v * 


He described the Lease-Lend plan: 

‘I also ask this Congress for authority and for funds sufficient to manufacture additional 
munitions and war supplies of many kinds, to be turned over to those nations which are now- 
in actual war with aggressor nations. 

‘Our most useful and immediate role is to act as an arsenal for them as well as for ourselves. 

‘The time is near when they will not be able to pay for them all in ready cash. We cannot, 
and we will not, tell them that they must surrender, merely because of present inability to pay 
for the weapons which we know they must have. 

T do not recommend that we make them a loan of dollars with which to pay for these 
weapons — a loan to be repaid in dollars. 

‘I recommend that we make it possible for those nations to continue to obtain war materials 
in the United States, fitting their orders into our own programme. 

‘For what wc send abroad, we shall be repaid, within a reasonable time following the dost 
of hostilities, in similar materials, or, at our option, in other goods of many kinds which they 
can produce and which we need. 

‘In fulfilment of this purpose we will not be intimidated by the threats of dictators that they 
will regard as a breach of international law and as an act of war our aid to the democracies 
which dare to resist their aggression.’ 

He defined the fundamental requirements of the post-war world: 

‘In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look fonvard to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 

‘The first is freedom of speech and expression — everywhere in the world. 

‘The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way — everywhere in 
the world. 

‘The third is freedom from want — which, translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every nation a healthy peace-time life for its inhabitants —■ 
everywhere in the world. 

‘The fourth is freedom from fear which, translated into world terms, means a world-wide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physical aggression against’any neighbour — anywhere in 
the world. 

‘That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world attainable 
in our own time and generation. That kind of world is the very antithesis of the so-called new 
order of tyranny which the dictators seek to create with the crash of a bomb. 

‘To that new order we oppose the greater conception — the moral order. A good society is 
able to face schemes of world domination and foreign revolutions alike without fear.’ 

7 The following questions and answers, taken from a transcript of the hearings of the Com¬ 
mittee, illustrate Mr. Willkie’s position. Senator Wiley had been explaining his views that 
the President’s Bill was a ‘dictatorial Bill’. Mr. Willkie answered: 

‘A. Senator, I am apprehensive of every grant of power to the executive, but when I con¬ 
template, within the limits of my own judgment, that if there isn’t given flexibility of action 
here these Nazis may not be stopped, I find myself in the position of having to make a choice 
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i the limits of my own vision. I wish I didn’t have ‘to face that alternative, because no 
l this country looks with more dread upon executive authority than I do. 

‘Q. And I take it no man would look with more dread upon a war? 

‘A. That is right. I went through one, and I know what it is. 

‘Question by Senator Barkley: 

‘Q. When we consider the fact that everything England has obtained from this country 
has been paid for in cash-on-the-barrel-head, and that the transfer of the 50 destroyers to 
England was compensated for by the bases that we obtained, which, in my judgment, are 
infinitely more valuable to us than the 50 destroyers that we paid for them, have we, as a 
nation or as a people, up to this hour, undergone any hardship or any sacrifice or made any 
contribution that is at all commensurate with what you think the danger is that exists to-day 
to our country? 

*A. Sir, if I thought we had rendered effective aid to date, and we had a method of rendering 
effective aid without tills Bill, I would be fighting this Bill. 

‘Question by Senator Claude Pepper (D.), of Florida: 

‘Q. Mr. Willkie, isn’t it, in your opinion, more consistent with the democratic process to 
follow your suggestion, and let the Congress come out and declare the national policy about 
aid to England, as this Bill proposes, rather than for Congress to acquiesce in the Executive’s 
doing what the country expects to be done in the crisis? 

*A. Yes, sir, I think this Bill, with the modification I suggest, is a declaration of policy by 
Congress, and I think that policy should be within the power of Congress to declare. 

8 Several amendments were made in the original text of the Bill, none of them modifying 
in any way its essential purpose. ’One limited the value of existing army and navy equipment 
which could be transferred to Si,300,000,000. Another provided that Congress must speci¬ 
fically authorize appropriations for any future arms transfer. A two-year limit was imposed 
on the powers granted in the Bill and a further amendment, of doubtful constitutionality, 
provided that they could be terminated at any time by a simple majority vote of both houses. 
A first appropriation under the Bill of $7,000,000,000 was sent to Congress on March 12th 
and passed by overwhelming majorities. 

9 ‘On the question of national unity in this emergency I call attention to one figure which 
seems to have escaped public attention, and which is significant and eloquent in its bearing 
on this subject. 

‘The outcome of the contest over H.R. 1776 has been heralded across the Nation and 
throughout the world as indicating a division in the ratio of 60 to 31 in the Senate on the 
question of aid to Britain. I call attention to the very significant fact tliat on the two final roll 
calls upon the Bill — the roll call on the Bill itself and the roll call on the Taft substitute which 
also proposed large and specific aid to Britain — 89 out of 95 Members of the United States 
Senate voted for aid to Britain or were paired in favour of aid to Britain and under the 
announcement of the senior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. LaFollctte) to-day, who was 
improperly recorded in the Record, 90 out of 95 directly registered themselvts in favour of 
aid to Britain.. 

‘The issue on this floor was not aid to Britain, it was the method of proceeding to give aid 
to Britain, and if the attitude of the Senate, and particularly the attitude of those who opposed 
H.R. 1776, is to be given an interpretation, cither in the British Isles, where intrepid Anglo- 
Saxons carry on so magnificently, or in the Germany of Mr. Hitler, or in other Axis capitals, 
l;-t the interpretation be that 90 out of 95 Members of the United States Senate voted for aid 
to Britain, sustain the British viewpoint, and want Britain to win this war.’ — Senator 
Vaiidenberg, March 10th. 

10 ‘We believe firmly that when our production output is in full swing the democracies of 
the world will be able to prove that dictatorships cannot win. . .. 

The great task of this day, the deep duty which rests upon us is to move products from the 
assembly lines of our factories to the battle lines of democracy — nowl .. . 

To-day, at last, ours is not a partial effort. It is a total effort, and that is the only way to 
guarantee ultimate safety.... 

‘Our country is going to be what our people have proclaimed it must be — the arsenal of 
democracy. 

‘Our country is going to play its full part. 
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id when dictatorships disintegrate — and pray God that will be sooner than any of us 
low dares to hope — then our country must continue to play its great part in the period of 
world reconstruction. 

‘The world has no use for any nation which, because of size or because of military might, 
asserts the right to goosestep to world power over other nations or other races. We believe 
that any nationality, no matter howjsmall, has the inherent right to its own nationhood. 

‘Never, in all our history, have Americans faced a job so well worthwhile. May it be said 
of us in the days to come that our children and our children’s children rise up and call us 
blessed.’ — President Roosevelt, March 15th. 


/ 
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CHAPTER XVII 




THE U.S.A. AND THE BATTLE OF THE 
. ATLANTIC 

When the Lease-Lend Bill was passed American public opinion was 
riding the crest of an optimistic wave. Had there not been complete con¬ 
fidence in Britain’s power of survival the Bill might never have been 
passed. There would have been little sense in promising tools of war to 
support an already beaten cause. The foundations for this renewed con¬ 
fidence had been laid in the late summer and autumn of 1940 when Hitler 
had met his Marne in the skies above England. 

After the German defeat in the air battle over Britain reports had been 
current of a German strategic plan to drive down through the Iberian 
peninsula to Gibraltar and close the western entry to the Mediterranean. 
The Eastern Mediterranean was to be blocked by a pincers movement on 
the Suez Canal from Libya and from the Balkans. Japan was to create a 
diversion by attacking the Dutch East Indies. But these dire predictions 
proved no truer than had the earlier prediction that Britain would be 
invaded. 

Confidence grew during the winter of 1940-41 with the spectacular 
victories of the Greeks in Albania and the British in Libya. Hitler had not 
progressed from control of Europe to control of the African shores of the 
Mediterranean. On the contrary, the British and their Allies were estab¬ 
lishing themselves firmly in North Africa and thrusting a salient into 
Europe. 

But military decisions in these distant war theatres would not lead to 
final victory or defeat. The direct invasion of Britain had been averted, 
perhaps for good; but if the island fortress could not be captured by 
direct assault it might be reduced by siege, that is to say by cutting its 
supply lines from across the Atlantic. 

So long as Britain held fast the Nazis could not control the Atlantic. 
Britain was the keystone in a defensive arch of positions blocking the 
Axis penetration into the waters of the New World. While the British 
keystone was strong, the northern and southern arms of the arch were 
weak. To the north lay Iceland and Greenland. Iceland was occupied by * 
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troops, but Greenland, within the Western Hemisphere, was 
^mrded save by its local police force. Gibraltar buttressed the southern 
arm of the Atlantic arch consisting of a string of islands belonging to 
neutral Spain and Portugal — the Azores, Madeira, the Canaries and 
Cape Verde Islands. But to the south ot Gibraltar under continuous Ger¬ 
man pressure lay the French African Empire with its port of Dakar less 
than two thousand miles from Brazil. Hitler had already consolidated his 
position in Norway near the northern horn of the arch and was looking 
towards the southern horn which could be outflanked by a move into 
French Africa. 

The Nazis would be in a better position to conduct their siege of 
Britain if they could establish themselves on either of the horns of the 
Atlantic arch. A move to outflank the Fortress of Britain would not only 
threaten the Anglo-American trade routes, it would directly threaten the 
United States and the New World. Britain still unsubdued might be left 
in the Nazi rear and the Nazis, as they attempted to stifle her supply lines, 
might simultaneously attempt to disrupt the source of those supplies. 

Neither the extent nor the nature of die dangers to the United States 
were as yet fully understood except by those directly responsible for the 
country’s foreign policy. A Maginot Line mentality retained its hold on 
large areas of the public mind. America’s Maginot Line was the conception 
of Hemisphere Defence. The usual atlas presentation of a neady circled 
Western Hemisphere separated and distinct from a neatly circled Eastern 
Hemisphere predisposed the public to accept the contention that resistance 
to aggression against the New World need not begin until the boundaries 
of the Western Hemisphere were violated. American security was still 
held possible even if the Axis broke through or outflanked the protective 
Atlantic arch of which Great Britain was the keystone or straddled the 
American rubber-tin lifeline in the Pacific. If a globe instead of an atlas 
had been studied, the artificiality of any such assumption would have been 
more readily understood. It would have been more clearly realized that 
hemisphere defence was impossible if defence activities were confined to 
the limits of the Western Hemisphere. Western Hemisphere security was 
no* longer a purely Western Hemisphere problem, something which 
America herself could guarantee. If it was true that Britain could not meet 
the Axis threat successfully without American help, it was equally true 
that America could not meet it unless* British resistance continued. 

Unless the supply lines to Great Britain were kept open Britain could 
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resist. Unless Britain continued to resist, the Atlantic defensive ari 
could not be maintained. Unless the defensive arch were kept intact the 
United States could not protect the Western Hemisphere nor the ocean 
trade routes between North and South America. The first essential, from 
the point of view of American security alone, was that the supply lines to 
Britain should be maintained. 

No sooner had a decision been reached that the United States should 
lend Britain the took to carry on the war than the nation found itself con¬ 
fronted with the vital problem of how they could be placed in British 
hands. German and Italian spokesmen boasted that no aid would be per¬ 
mitted to reach Britain. American spokesmen declared that the United 
States would see that aid arrived. 1 The United States had not voted seven 
billion lease-lend dollars merely to line the bed of the Atlantic Ocean with 
the products of American factories. 

The problem was first one of ships. Atlantic losses could be replaced, 
in part, by taking every vessel that could conceivably be spared from other 
sea routes and by increasing the output of British and 'American ship¬ 
yards. But tills would only be providing fresh victims for Nazi raiders 
unless the second part of the problem, that of protection, were solved. 2 

The British Navy, faced with the task of keeping control of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, of guarding Britain against attack, and watching Japan’s threats 
to British and Dutch southern Pacific territory, was finding it increasingly 
difficult to guard the Atlantic lease-lend supply lines. The transfer of fifty 
American destroyers had helped, but not enough; and the American Navy 
was opposed to further transfers. The obvious and direct method of 
assuring the delivery of supplies would have been for the American Navy 
to convoy shipping from American to British ports. But convoys 
aroused public and Congressional alarm. Convoys, it was declared , up 
and down the land, meant war. The American public were torn by con¬ 
flicting emotions. They wanted to help Britain beat Hitler, but they did 
not want to risk war. They wanted to see the lease-lend supplies safely in 
British hands, but they did not want to assume any responsibility for 
delivery. 

Yet unless Atlantic shipping losses were checked the United States 
might become an Arsenal of Democracy stocked to overflowing with 
weapons of war, all completely useless because there was no absolutely 
safe way of putting them in the hands of those prepared to use them. 8 

German plans for outflanking the northern arm.of the Atlantic defensive 
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took concrete form early in 1941. The occupation of Denmark the 
previous spring had given Germany a legal claim to the Danish colony of 
Greenland. Greenland was within the boundaries of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. The United States therefore could justify any steps taken to pre¬ 
vent Greenland from falling into Axis hands by basing them on the 
Monroe Doctrine. An American occupation had seemed such a necessary 
strategic precaution that many people thought it was contemplated. But 
the American attitude had been consistently correct. It had complied with 
a request from the local authorities for food and medical supplies, had set 
up a consulate at Godthaab, had sent a Red Cross representative to deal 
with the relief requirements, but had done nothing to protect the colony 
from Axis penetration save to sell small arms for the use of Greenland 
police on duty at the cryolite mine at Ivigtui. Mr.* Hull formally denied 
on January 9th, 1941, that the United States had sent troops to Greenland 
or had established air and naval bases there. 

During the summer of 1940 the American Consul at Godthaab re¬ 
ported that three Axis ships from Norway had landed weather experts to 
radio news to Berlin of what kind of conditions German fliers would meet 
as they swept over Britain. In the autumn of 194° German planes had 
made observation flights. Then in the early months of 1941 reports of 
German bombers flying over Greenland were received at the State 
Department. 

A more menacing Axis step was taken on March 25th, 1941. i lie danger 
zone of German war operations was extended to the borders of Greenland, 
that is to say, to the limits of the Western Hemisphere. The step was made 
necessary, Germany maintained, because Britain had illegally occupied 
Iceland and was using it as a half-way depot for American supplies. 

This extension of the German blockade zone to the limits of the Western 
Hemisphere was a direct challenge to the United States. It appeared, 
moreover, to be a possible preliminary to an attack on Greenland. The 
President was away fishing off the Florida coast when it occurred, but he 
answered the challenge by implication on his return in a speech in which 
he called for ‘courage and more courage, action and more action’ to meet 
the challenge of the Dictators. 

A week later the action followed. America replied to the extension of 
the German war zone to Greenland by herself occupying Greenland. 

The United States did not simply move in and take possession, but 
negotiated an agreement with Henrik de Kauffmann, the Danish Minister, 
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signed on the first anniversary of Germany’s invasion 
— April 9th — provided for the defensive occupation of Green¬ 
land by American armed forces and the establishment of air and naval 
bases on the Greenland coast. 


The Danish Minister did not inform the Danish Government of the 
agreement until the day after it was signed. He was promptly dismissed 
for his action, but his dismissal was not considered valid by the State De¬ 
partment, for as Secretary Hull said: ‘My Government considers it to be the 
fact that the Government of Demnark in this respect is acting under duress. 4 

The occupation of Greenland was both a defensive move to assure the 
safety of the Western Hemisphere and a step towards assuring the-safety 
of the supply lines to Britain. On the same day that the decision to 
occupy it was made public (April ioth, I94 1 ) the President took an addi¬ 
tional step to counteract the German attacks on Atlantic shipping. 
Already, under the authority of a 1917 statute Coast Guard and Marine 
detachments were guarding German, Italian and Danish vessels lying idle 
in American harbours to prevent them from being damaged by their 
crews. 6 

The President now sent a special message to Congress asking authority 
to take over all idle foreign vessels in American ports subject to the pay¬ 
ment of just compensation. The shipping shortage was causing supplies 
to accumulate on American docks, the President pointed out. Unless 
something were done to remedy the situation defence plans would be 
rendered futile and production would have to be curtailed, bringing 
unemployment in its wake. 

The American occupation of Greenland took place at a time when the 
Nazis were achieving spectacular military successes in the Balkans. 
Throughout the month of March a battle of diplomacy had been waged to 
keep Germany from achieving a bloodless victory in that area. Germany 
was determined to put an end to Italian reverses in Albania and reduce the 
salient her enemies had managed to maintain in Europe. The compliance 
of Yugoslavia was necessary before Italy could be aided. Rumania and 
Bulgaria had already been drawn into the Axis net. The Yugoslavian 
Government played for time and used all the gifts of procrastination which 
^hey had learned during five centuries of Turkish rule. Finally on March 
19th Germany presented an eight-day ultimatum. If German demands 
were not accepted a German Army was expected to march into Yugo¬ 
slavia and partition it between Hungary, Italy and Bulgaria. 
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'here was little doubt about the personal feelings of the Yugoslavian 
regent, Prince Paul, but he was impressed with the hopelessness of attempt¬ 
ing to oppose German military efficiency. While it might be true that in 
the long run Britain would win the war, there was no hope for immediate 
aid of any value. Rather than expose his country to the horrors of a com¬ 
plete German occupation he proposed to temporize, trusting that full 
independence would be restored to his country after the Allied victory. It 
was not a heroic course and it led three Cabinet ministers to resign in 
protest. 

The special train which had been ordered to take the Yugoslav negotia¬ 
tors to Vienna where von Ribbentrop was impatiently waiting stood in 
the sidings for four more days while Prince Paul and Prime Minister 
Cvetkovitch struggled over the formation of a new Cabinet. 

The diplomatic battle of the Balkans appeared lost when on March 25th 
Yugoslavia followed the example of Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia and 
Bulgaria and signed a treaty with Germany at Vienna. There was exulta¬ 
tion in Berlin over what was termed the decisive defeat of Anglo-Ameri¬ 


can diplomacy. But the exultation was premature. Two days later, on 
March 27th, the leaders who had signed the treaty were under arrest, the 
Regency had ended and King Peter was declared Sovereign in his own 
name. Prime Minister Cvetkovitch was replaced by General Dusan 
Simovitch, the Air Corps chief who with other army leaders had rebelled 
against the pro-Axis policy of the Regency. 

Formerly each new advance of the Axis, into Poland, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, had been followed by a strong American con¬ 
demnation of aggression, a repetition of the non-recognition principle 
that the changes brought about by force would not be recognized, the 
freezing of the occupied country’s assets and the recognition of the Govern¬ 
ment in exile. 

Even these anodyne steps had been condemned by some since they 
implied moral commitments which the United States had no power or 
intention of fulfilling. A more positive policy was followed in the case of 
Yugoslavia, made possible by the passage of the Lease-Lend Act. Not only 
was the new Government immediately recognized in Washington, 
though it was not customary for the United States to extend such prompt 
recognition to a revolutionary regime, but American officials made no 
effort to conceal their approval of what had happened and to take some 


of the credit for it. 
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‘he United States had not engineered the Yugoslavian Army coup but 
she had held out an incentive. All Governments which followed a policy 
compatible with America’s own were assured of material support through 
the Lease-Lend Act; all which followed a contrary policy were made aware 
of United States displeasure. United States diplomacy had ceased to be 
negative. Countries were not only assured of United States sympathy 
after they were defeated but of support when they attempted to stave off 
defeat. 

The Administration demonstrated by their attitude that the Lease-Lend 
Act had established a new conception of neutrality alongside the old con¬ 
ception imposed by the Neutrality Act. Genuine neutrality, the Adminis¬ 
tration now maintained, implied resistance to aggression. Armaments, 
money and moral support would be sent to the aid of any country which 
resisted aggression or which helped countries already fighting aggression. 

The Lease-Lend Bill, in short, had put teeth into the Kellogg Pact. Had 
such a policy been possible after the signature of the Kellogg Pact instead 
of the contrary policy of assuring aggressors in the Neutrality Act that 
they would be treated in the same way as their victims, there might have 
been no Second German War. The pattern can be seen here for the post¬ 
war peace-time policy of the United States and a method in which 
American influence can be used to further international security. 

March was a bright month for the Democratic cause. Optimism over 
the overthrow of the Yugoslavian Government which had bowed to 
Hitler was increased by a British naval victory of Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham over the Italians in the Ionian Sea on March 27th-28th. People 
began to talk of the turning-point in the war having arrived. But the 
hopeful March breezes were soon replaced by a dismal rain of April 
reverses. 

At the very beginning of the month, on April 3rd, the British forces in 
Libya, depleted by the dispatch of an expeditionary force to Greece, had 
to abandon Benghazi and began to retreat back to the Egyptian border. 
Then on April 5th Hitler declared war on Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The United States immediately condemned the invasion 6 and promised 
the speedy dispatch of military and other supplies to Yugoslavia. The 
Red Sea it was announced would be removed from the combat zone so 
that American vessels could sail up the Suez and unload supplies in neutral 
Egypt. 

But it soon became clear that American aid would arrive too late. 
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*Jrer struggling for twelve days, from April 6th-i8th, the Yugoslavian 
Army was forced to surrender. The British and Greek forces were thrust 
back to Mt. Olympus, then back to Thermopylae. Britain was also meet¬ 
ing with reverses outside die Balkans. On April 19th there was a pro-Axis 
revolt in Irak. German and Italian forces in Libya, leaving Tobruk on 
their flank, pressed on to die Egyptian border. Turkey and the rich oil 
lands of the Middle East seemed to be threatened as did Suez. The hold 
of the Royal Navy on the Mediterranean was precarious. On April 21st 
the Greek Government announced that further sacrifices by the B.E.F. 
would be'in vain. On May xst the last British soldiers left Greece, which 
had been resisting aggression since October 28di, 1940. 

Things which a few weeks before had seemed to be going so well that 
the public thought victory was in sight now seemed to be going so badly 
that the war was thought to be wellnigh lost. The American public sank 
from the pinnacle of hope to the depths of despair. The defeatist spiiit 
everywhere laid its clammy hand on the springs of America s action. In 
Congress a foreign policy debate spluttered around the Bill to ega e the 
use of idle foreign ships in American ports. Peace pickets kept a twenty- 
four hour vigil outside the White House. An undercurrent of peace talk 
formed a continuous background to the political debate and from time to 
time the clamour swelled in volume till it took on the nature of a definite 

PC The felLg of despondency in the United States which followed tire 
loss of the Balkans was much the same as that which had followed the 

collapse of France in the spring of 194°- . 

But the situation was not really so desperate, for v\ len rana j u 
Britain was open to invasion, her military equipment v. as ost, an er 
home defences unorganized. Italy then was Germany s a \,nov sic was 
Germany’s prisoner with her fleet shattered and her armies destroyed. 
Moreover, there were British successes to balance the reverses. Even 
while British troops were being driven from the Balkans, the last remnants 
of the Italian East African forces were being rounded up in Ethiopia. But 
above all else Great Britain could now conduct her military effort secure 
in the knowledge that ample supplies and replacements would be provided 

by the American industrial arsenal. 7 

There was even some satisfaction to be derived from the Balkan defeat. 
Hitler much against his will had been forced to fight in a region and under 
circumstances not of his own choice. He had been forced to divert Ins 
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power, his air power, and his lines of communication towar< 
area away from the main theatre of operations, Great Britain. The Ger¬ 
man timetable had been upset. Instead of a new base of supplies Hitler 
had a new problem. 

The Battle of the Balkans had been lost but the Battle of the Atlantic 
still continued, a war of attrition fought ceaselessly day after day by plane 
and destroyer and the men of the British Merchant Navy against die Nazi 
bomber, submarine and surface raider. Merchant shipping continued to 
be sunk at an alarming rate and the heavy and unceasing demands on the 
British Navy prevented the necessary protection from being provided. 
The need for American assistance grew. 

The Administration approach to the problem of assuring the delivery 
of arms to Britain in the face of strong political opposition to convoying 
was very similar to its approach to the problem of supplying Britain with 
arms despite her shortage of dollar exchange. The Administration had 
not attempted to solve the earlier problem by a direct attempt to o.ver- 
come Congressional opposition to any modification or repeal of the 
Johnson and Neutrality Acts which prohibited loans or credits to war debt 
defaulters and belligerents, but had made a detour round it. In the same 
way the Administration sought ways and means of assuring delivery of 
American armaments without provoking a head-on collision with the 
Isolationists on the convoy issue. The problem was to fmd some substitute 
plan which bore the same relation to convoys as the lease-lend principle 
bore to war loans. The Administration finally decided that an extension 
of the Neutrality Patrol would accomplish its purpose. 

The Neutrality Patrol was established in the autumn of 1939 ‘to see what 
was going on’, as the President phrased it. 8 The patrol was a familiar and 
accepted unit. It would arouse fewer fears if this familiar instrument were 
expanded and given new duties than if some new programme were 
inaugurated around which a psychological atmosphere of alarm had been 
created by isolationist exaggeration. 

Therefore, on April 25th, the President announced that the American 
neutrality patrols would be sent as far into the waters of the seven seas 
as might be necessary for the protection of the Western Hemisphere. The 
British would benefit indirectly from the reports which the patrol sent 
back to the Navy Department in Washington. They could listen to them 
and act upon them. The announcement was a disappointment to some, a 
relief to others But it was at least an advance and possibly as great an 
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bailee as public opinion at the time would permit, though to many 
people it seemed that the aid the British needed in the Battle of the Atlantic 
was not something less than convoying but something more than con¬ 
voying.® 

American war effort was still hampered by the isolationist contention 
accepted by a large section of the public that the struggle against Hitler 
was not ‘America’s war’. -This contention received a rude jolt when a 
Japanese English language paper, the Advertiser , known to be used as an 
organ of tjie Japanese foreign office, published suggested terms'of peace. 

The circumstances surrounding publication of these terms convinced 
Administration officials that they were more than newspaper speculation 
and must be regarded as an Axis view of America’s world role in the future. 
The Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka had just returned to Tokyo after 
a diplomatic pilgrimage to Berlin, Rome and Moscow on which he had 
started shortly after the passage of the Lease-Lend Act. His trip had been 
in a sense a diplomatic counter-move to that Act. Anglo-American 
solidarity was to be matched by a new solidarity on die part of the Axis. 
The' only concrete result of the trip had been the signature of a Russian- 
Japanese neutrality pact on April 13 th. When the suggested peace terms 
were published on April 29th it seemed highly probable that they were the 
fruit of Mr. Matsuoka’s conferences with Axis leaders. 

The role cast for the United States at the proposed peace conference was 
not that of arbiter or disinterested observer. She was treated as a belliger¬ 
ent, in fact as a defeated belligerent. Britain and the United States were 
first to permit Axis naval strength to be built up till it equalled their own. 
All British naval bases, from Gibraltar to Singapore, were to be demilitar¬ 
ized, the British Fleet was to leave the Mediterranean, and the Axis was to 
share in the control of the Suez. America, for its part, was to reduce the 
defences of Hawaii and dismantle all bases west ofdiose islands. 

Europe was to be organized by Germany into a corporate state in which 
national Governments were merely local administrative units dependent 
on Berlin. The German sphere of influence would possibly extend to the 
Dardanelles with control of the oil of Iraq and Iran. It would also include 
North Africa, from which Britain was expected to retire. 

Thus in the future Axis world the British and American Fleets would 
be crippled for lack of bases. Britain would be dominated by German air 
power from the European continent and the New World would be 
threatened by German air power from the Atlantic coast of Africa. 
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ut this was not all. The United States was expected to abandon 
onroe Doctrine. She could hardly hope to maintain it when the Anglo- 
American Fleet had been reduced to a position of inferiority and the Axis 
firmly entrenched in North-West Africa, but the proposal was put 
specifically. The New World, the Axis peace terms suggested, was to 
remain an American sphere of influence, but Germany and her corporate 
Europe were to have full equality there. There were to be no Pan-Ameri¬ 
can agreements from which die Axis was excluded. 

Japan, for her part, was to control the South Pacific. French Indo-China, 
the Dutch East.Indies and British Pacific possessions were to become part 
of the Japanese ‘co-prosperity sphere’. Australia was to permit un¬ 
restricted Japanese immigration, so that Dominion too would inevitably 
in time become part of the Japanese Empire. 

It seemed as though victory had so exhilarated the Axis that they had 
lost all sense of proportion. They may, on the other hand, have felt in all 
seriousness that the time was ripe for a peace drive and that therefore 
they could not afford to be too moderate in case their suggestions became 
the basis for subsequent discussions. 

There were some isolationist commentators in the United States who 
took this view. The terms, they admitted, were extreme,* but now that 
one quasi-belligerent, Japan, had outlined its proposals, the other, the 
United States, should do the same. Each was prejudiced in favour of one 
side and these prejudices might cancel out making the two nations ideal 
umpires for the future world order. But for most people these peace 
proposals provided a peep behind the curtain at the ‘new order’ which the 
United States would have to endure if the Axis were not defeated. 

But the advocates of a negotiated peace, however, continued their cam¬ 
paign. It was given new impetus on May ioth when Rudolph Hess 
parachuted to earth near the Scottish home of the ’Duke of Hamilton. 

While there may be doubt about the purpose of Hess’s flight, there can 
be none about one of its results. It increased peace sentiment in the United 
States. If Germany’s third ranking official should make so hazardous a 
flight seeking peace, it might well be time to open negotiations. This view 
was held both by those who felt Hess had fled with Hitler’s knowledge 
and those who believed he liad fled in defiance of Hitler’s wishes. 

The Ambassador to London, Mr. Winant, arrived shortly thereafter in 
Washington and this increased the peace talk. Mr. Winant was reported 
to have brought along the Hess peace terms with him. The general gist 
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message to the President was reported to be that Britain had reached 
the point at which she must either negotiate the best peace terms she could 
or be assured of America’s entry into the war. 

Uncertainty within the ranks of the Administration over the course 
which America should take created an atmosphere favourable to the 
growth of pacifist and defeatist views. The President was pausing at the 
edge of a new Rubicon. He had to decide whether to take measures to 
assure the defeat of Hitler which might be regarded as quasi-belligerent. 
Por a time he seemed to avoid the need for a decision even hi his own 
mind. 10 There were risks of causing a dangerous rift in national unity if 
too daring or too drastic anti-Axis moves were made, but even greater 
dangers might face the country if action was not taken. There seemed to 
be something artificial in arguing about the attitude the United States 
should adopt as though the element of free choice existed and as though 
events had not erased the ‘if 5 and left only the when of Axis designs 
upon the United States. 

German successes and American hesitation combined' were having 
their effect on the rest of the world. The military balance was clearly on 
the side of the Axis and could only be rectified by the United States throw¬ 
ing its naval strength and full productive capacity into the other scale. 
The United States had occupied Greenland but, for the most part, there 
had been more talk than action. The Navy was restricted to neutrality’’ 
patrol duties and other half-way measures while production was held up 
by strikes and confusion in the defence organization. Spain and Vichy 
France were discouraged from further opposition to the Axis. Tur ey 
was fearful. Russia was alarmed and hastened to make amends for ler 
previous show of defiance. The Allied defeat in the Balkans meant that 
the German military dagger was now pointed in the direction of Russia. 

' A practical reason had been added to the economic and military reasons 
already existing for making Hitler’s fellow Dictator Hitler’s next victim. 

Before the German Balkan victory the Soviet Dictator had showed 
Jiis alarm at Axis intrusion into a traditional Russian sphere of influence. 
He had condemned the admission of German troops into Bulgaria, given 
Turkey a pledge of helpful neutrality, signed a new friendship and neu¬ 
trality pact with Yugoslavia, and expressed disapproval of Hungary’s 
participation in the Yugoslav invasion, fhe United States, which had^ 
adopted a policy of encouraging an independent attitude on the part of 
Moscow without much hope of success! praised the new Russian attitude. 
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^retary Hull said he was glad to see increasing signs of awareness on 
the part of Moscow that every country was threatened when some coun¬ 
tries used force as instruments of national policy. 

But after the German military machine rolled over the Balkans Russian 
policy was reversed. Stalin and high Soviet officials avoided the Ameri¬ 
can and British Ambassadors in Moscow on die grounds that ; t ‘would be 
unpolitical’ for them to see the representatives of the democratic Powers. 
They did not want to be warned of German designs nor to be urged to 
fulfil their Treaty with Yugoslavia. Reported threats of a Soviet-Ger¬ 
man breach were denounced in all Communist official quarters as pro¬ 
paganda efforts on the part of the Democracies to spread the Imperialist 
war. 

The Soviets recognized the pro-Axis Rashid Ali Government of Irak. 
The Yugoslav Minister in Moscow was told that owing to Yugoslavia’s 
‘loss of sovereignty’ recognition was withdrawn. 

Strikes in American defence industries were fomented by American 
Communists and Isolationist opposition to the Lease-Lend Act and fur¬ 
ther steps to aid Britain were given Communist support. 

But these steps did not appear to satisfy Hitler. Rumours began to 
spread of troop concentrations on the Russian border. Hitler might have 
been bringing pressure to bear on Stalin to obtain still greater concessions. 
But he might equally have been preparing his forces for attack. Stalin’s 
assumption on May 7th of the post of‘Premier’ (Chairman of the Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars) constituted public acknowledgment that the 
Soviet position was growing graver. There were ominous cracks and 
crcakings in the fence on which Stalin had perched himself so aloofly to 
watch the capitalist world destroy itself. 

Stalin’s diplomacy, his effort to keep Hitler fighting anyone but Russia^ 
was proving bankrupt. Had Stalin supported the British guarantee to 
Poland in 1939, Hitler might not have started the war and the Soviets 
would have had no hostile army at their border. Had Stalin even a few 
months before given unequivocal support to the Balkan States, Germany 
might not be on the western shores of the Black Sea. 

Had the Russian air force stationed in the Ukraine, which was re¬ 
ported to number at least 2,000 planes, been used to bombard German 
airfields and communications in Rumania and Bulgaria during the. Bal¬ 
kan campaign, the aspect of the war would have been changed to the 
advantage of the Democratic States and of Russia herself. 
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^The theory that the Western European Powers would wear each other 
out leaving Russia powerful and secure in the post-war world was attrac¬ 
tive, but bore no relation to the strategic picture. British sea and air power 
controlled the oceans. German military power controlled the European 
continent. Her control was open to challenge from one quarter only, 
die Red Army. Only Russia harboured any rival ambitions for domi¬ 
nating the Eurasian land mass. Only Russia would be able to supply 
Germany with the com and grain Europe needed; 

The change which took place in the policy of Vichy France after the 
German Balkan victory was of more immediate concern to the United 
States than the effect of that victory on Russian policy. The shortest dis¬ 
tance from the old world to die new lies between the Brazilian and French 
West African ‘bulges’. If the Germans established themselves at the 
French port of Dakar, they would be in a position to outflank the detcnsive 
Atlantic arch of which Britain was the keystone. They could threaten 
Brazil by air and dominate the trade routes between North and South 
America. Some Latin American countries might then feel that the time 
had come to throw in their lot with the future world masters. New 
World continental solidarity might begin to crumble. 

American policy towards Vichy France was one ol calculating humani- 
tarianism. Food’ and Red Cross supplies were sent to encourage Marshal 
Petain to keep witliin the armistice terms and refuse complete collabora¬ 
tion with the Axis. 

. An event occurred in mid-May which made the Administration fear 
that this policy had failed and that France was about to permit a German 
occupation of the African Atlantic coast. On May 15th Marshal Petain 
made a brief radio speech calling on his countrymen to follow him with¬ 
out mental reservation along a path chosen in the course of discussions 
between Admiral Darlan and Chancellor Hitler. 

The reaction in Washington was immediate. The State Department 
prepared to issue a formal protest to the Press. The President made the 
protest his own. That very night he appealed in effect over the heads of 
the Vichy Government to the French people asking them not to support 
any policy of collaboration with Germany which went beyond the terms 
of the 1940 armistice. He found it inconceivable that the French Govern¬ 
ment could contemplate an alliance with a Power which was determined 
to crush liberty everywhere, that it could plan to deliver France and its 
colonies to such a power thereby menacing the peace and safety of *h e 
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World. The President added point to his protest by ordering ten 
rench vessels, including the Normandie , idle in American ports, to be 
taken over by the Coast Guard. 11 

As well as being in part a consequence of American hesitation die 
change in Vichy policy was also one of the reasons why that hesitancy 
vanished. The United States had prevented the northern horn of the de¬ 
fensive arch which guarded the Atlantic from being outflanked when 
it moved into Greenland. Now there was a German threat to outflank 
the southern horn. But the general public still thought ,in the strategic 
terms appropriate to the time of President Monroe. They did not regard 
changes in the sovereignty of areas outside the Western Hemisphere as 
any threat to New World security. They did not regard the possibility 
of a German base at Dakar as an added danger to the United States. 

The general public, moreover, were in a state of indecision. They were 
depressed by the reverses suffered in the Balkans, they were seduced by 
the Isolationist cries that peace was possible and were anxious to believe 
it, they were bewildered by the angry declarations of the President’s 
Cabinet members that military action should be taken against the Axis 
and puzzled by the silence of the President himself. 12 

The time was overripe for a White House statement to resolve the 
doubts and confusion, to explain the dangers which threatened the 
country and outline the policy which the Administration felt necessary to 
meet them. The President finally decided to break his silence and deliver 
a ‘fireside chat’. 13 

While the President was preparing liis speech an incident occurred which 
had a deciding influence in convincing him that something more than an 
explanation of the American position and a restatement of . American 
policy was necessary. The new German battleship, the Bismarck , made a 
sudden sortie from Bergen, Norway, into the Atlantic on May 21st. 
Until this occurred the White House staff had been warning the Press not 
to expect too much from the President’s speech. After the news had been 
received that the Hood had been sunk by the Bismarck on May 24th the 
Press were told that the President was devoting more attention to the 
forthcoming "speech than he had to any other. It was evidently to be a 
document of historical importance. 

The brief career of the Bismarck provided a practical illustration of 
the danger which threatened the United States if Germany controlled the 
high seas. She was hunted for five days by a powerful fleet based on die 
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Isles and on Gibraltar. The British Fleet had been able througl 
Its Air Arm to observe the vessel's departure on May 21st. Yet the Bismarck 
safely passed the naval base of Scapa Flow, passed through the channel 
separating British occupied Iceland from American occupied Greenland, 
sank the Hood , eluded the British pursuers and only by good fortune was 
sighted by a naval plane on May 26th and sunk the following day. If the 
British Navy had not been able to operate from bases in Britain and 
. Gibraltar the Bismarck might have been free to pray on the Atlantic sea 
lanes. Her exploits demonstrated the ability of a hostile power on the far 
side of the Atlantic to cut the vital trade routes of the Western Hemisphere 
and indicated the difficulty of defending them from bases on the American 




side of the ocean alone. 

It was not merely a question of keeping raiders from the Atlantic. 
Without bases on the far side of the Atlantic the United States would 
never know .where a hostile fleet were assembling, whether at Brest or 
Bergen, at Lisbon, Gibraltar, or some Irish port. It had taken over five 
days to catch the Bismarck when it was known she had left on a definite 
day from a definite port. Any measures taken to make certain that the 
American Navy would not have to undertake the wellnigh impossible 
task of controlling the Atlantic from distant American bases not only 
against isolated enemy warships, but very possibly an enemy fleet, were 
definitely measures to protect the United States. 

The President laid these considerations before the country on the even¬ 
ing of May 27th, 194.1, in a speech which stands out as one ot the great 

landmarks in American war-time policy. 14 

The President acknowledged publicly that aggression was threatening 
the United States, that the war was not a European war but a world-wide 
war. Since it was world-wide the United States could no longer act as 
though she was not fully implicated, and in the face ot many demonstrated 
threats to American security the President declared the nation to be in a 
state of unlimited emergency. 

In one sense the President's national emergency’ speech changed noth¬ 
ing. The position of the United States was precisely the same after it was 
made as it had been before. But in another sense it changed everything. 
It was a speech to end speeches. It was impossible to go further in the 
realm of words than to say that the United States was determined to see 
Hitler defeated. 16 A mere expression of intention could never again be 
valid currency. Future steps could only be hi the realm of action. 
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;,<nme President clearly defined when and how the action might co 1 
might come if Germany attempted to assert control of the high seas 
and it might come if German forces established themselves on the strategic 
Atlantic gateways which could be made starting-points for aggression. 
The possibility of Franco-German collaboration had drawn attention to 
the danger of hostile forces occupying strategic outposts to the Atlantic; 
the Bismarck episode had shown the danger of losing control ot the seas. 

The President enunciated a new doctrine in keeping with American 
historical tradition. President Monroe in 1823, like President Roosevelt 
in 1941, had clearly defined the circumstances under which the United 
States would use force in self-defence. President Monroe, like President 
Roosevelt, faced a threat from a combination of European Powers banded 
together in a Holy Alliance to overthrow representative government and 
extend their system to the Latin American countries of the New World; 
then as now the whole of Europe was dominated by this hostile combina¬ 
tion with Britain alone opposing it. 10 President Monroe warned the 
Holy Alliance Powers by means of a message to Congress that the United 
States would consider itself threatened if they attempted to extend their 
system to the Western Hemisphere. American armed resistance then 
would have to be reckoned with. 

President Monroe’s doctrine was appropriate for the days of the sailing 
ship. President Roosevelt redefined it in terms of the new speed which 
had been developed in attack. American security would be threatened 
not only by the control or occupation of some area within the Western 
Hemisphere but by the ‘control or occupation by Nazi forces of any of 
the islands of the Atlantic’, that is to say, Greenland, Iceland, the Canary 
Islands, the Azores, or the Cape Verde Islands. The President did not 
actually include the West African coast as an area which would threaten 
the security of the United States if in hostile hands, but he mentioned it as 
an area which the Nazis might seize. ‘We will not hesitate to use our 
armed forces to repel attack’, the President declared. Attack did not mean 
merely invasion of American soil or even incursion into the Western 
Hemisphere. It meant a threat to areas liitherto regarded as part of Europe 
or the Old World. 

The other principle which the President redefined, Freedom of the 
Seas, was even older than the Monroe Doctrine. It had in the past been 
interpreted as the right to trade with all belligerents. The President now 
maintained that the seas would not be free if they passed under the control 
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ons such as the Axis Powers unfriendly to the United States. More^ 
‘er, by preventing Axis control of the seas, the President saw a method 
of assuring Axis defeat. Axis strength would be bottled up in die Eura¬ 
sian land mass and ultimately it would weaken and collapse. ‘If the Axis 
Powers fail to gain control of the seas/ die President said, ‘they are cer¬ 
tainly defeated. Their dreams of world domination will then go by the 
board and the criminal leaders who started this war will suffer inevitable 
disaster/ 

The two ideas, die new Monroe doctrine and the new Freedom of the 
Seas doctrine were summarized by the President dius: ‘We shall actively 
resist wherever necessary and with all our resources every attempt by 
Hitler to extend his Nazi domination to the Western Hemisphere or to 
threaten it. We shall actively resist his every attempt to gain control of the 
seas. We insist upon the vital importance of keeping Hitlerism away 
from any point in die world which could be used and would be used as a 
base of attack against the Americas/ 

The national emergency speech showed the determination of die 
United States to resist encirclement and move to the encirclement of 
Germany. It outlined the President’s conception of how victory could be 
won without landing a large expeditionary force on European soil. 

The Nazis were kept from the North Atlantic so long as Britain re-* 
mained unconquered and Greenland and Iceland were not in hostile 
hands. They were kept from free access to the Central and South Atlantic 
so long as Britain controlled Gibraltar and the Nazis did not control 
Dakar or the Spanish and Portuguese Atlantic islands. They were kept 
from the Indian Ocean by British forces based on Alexandria with Egypt, 
India and Singapore as secondary lines of resistance. As long as these were 
held the Nazis could not join hands with Japan. The Nazi’s Empire was 
blockaded and encircled. 

Internal collapse of the landlocked Axis Empire could be hastened by 
attack from the air. Bombers from Britain could smash German factories 
and disrupt communications. Meanwhile, the British Arsenal —the 
United States — would be beyond the range of attack. 

When the Nazi regime began to weaken, as it must if it failed to break 
out into the oceans, the spirit of nationality and patriotism and hatred of 
the Nazi overlords would begin to ferment among the conquered peoples. 
The German weapon of the fifth column would be turned against her. 17 

But standing out like a warning light from the encouraging confident 
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s of the President’s speech was the admission that the Battle of' 
tlantic was being lost. The Germans were sinking three ships for every 
one the British built, two for every one the combined American and 
British yards were turning out. 

Still further American steps had to be taken, still further risks invited 
before the Battle of the Atlantic could be won. 


NOTES 

1 The subject matter of this debate could best be understood by contrasting two statements: 

Speaking at the Sportpalast in Berlin on January 30th, 1941, Hitler declared: ‘Let there be- 

no mistake — whoever believes that he can help Britain must realize one thing above all; every 
ship with or without convoy that comes within range of our torpedo tubes will be tor¬ 
pedoed.’ 

Speaking on March 15th, 1941, at the White House correspondents’ annual dinner, the 
President declared: ‘The deep duty which rests upon us is to move products from the assembly 
lines of our factories to the battle lines of democracy — now.’ 

2 The Leasc-Lend Bill was signed March nth. Three days later Sir Arthur Salter was 
assigned by the British Government to the same job as he had undertaken in the last war, that 
of seeing that the German blockade was defeated in the shipyards of the New World. 

On April 9th Maritime Commission Chairman Emory S. Land declared: ‘In the field of 
shipping aid to Britain, there is a huge bonfire burning — the submarine menace ... We 
might well ask ourselves in our all-out aid to Britain if we could not give greater help by 
aiding the British to put out the fire rather than by ebneentrating most of our efforts on feeding 
it with fuel.* 

3 The President himself had rejected convoys. More printers’ ink had been wasted on the 
topic than any other, he declared, on April 15th. 

Senate Majority Leader Barkley stated in the Senate on April 18th: ‘While I am not at 
liberty to reveal what takes place in private conferences between me and executive officers, 
including the President of the United States, I think I am at liberty to say that in no private 
conference in which I have participated has there been any discussion of convoys^or any 
intimation that the problem of convoys was one that was being given consideration.’ 

4 The agreement consisted of 10 articles. 

In Article 1 the United Statfcs, bearing in mind the obligations of the Act of Havana* 
‘accepts the responsibility of assisting Greenland in the maintenance of its present status. 

Article 2. The United States secured the right to construct any bases it wished, landing; 
fields, seaplane facilities, radio and weather facilities. 

Article 3. It secured the right to improve and deepen harbours. 

Article 4. Provided that all American nations could enjoy the use of the bases. 

Article 5. Provided that the United States could lease for the duration of the agreement 
any areas she wished with due regard to the wishes of the inhabitants. 

Article 6. Guaranteed the maintenance of Danish sovereignty. In leased areas, however * 
the United States would have authority over its own citizens. 

Article 7. United States citizens would have postal and commissary stores. 

Article 8. Construction supplies would enter duty free. 

Article 9. Local rights were si^feguarded. 

Article 10. Provided that the treaty would expire after twelve months* notice when it was 
agreed that present dangers to the pc i : ? and sedirity of the American continent had passed. 

8 The Espionage Act of 1917 gave the President definite authority ‘to secure such vessels 
from damage’ and to ‘take full possession and control of such vessels and remove the officers 
and crews therefrom*. Naval intelligence officers had reported that Italian vessels were being 
sabotaged so the President had the necessary legal pretext. 
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Hull replied on April 3rd to protests by the German charge d’affaires and the 
on March 31st and again on April 1st. 

The German chargd d’affaires, Dr. Hans Thomsen, had asked for the restoration of twQ 
German ships to the ‘unlimited authority of the captains*. Said Secretary Hull, ‘I am surprised 
at these extreme assertions and demands’. 
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The Italian Ambassador’s two protests had been less truculent and were answered less 
sharply. Mr. Hull pointed out that 25 of the 27 Italian ships had been damaged, contrary to 
American domestic law, so badly that extensive repairs would be necessary. 

G After consultation with the President the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, issued a formal 
statement to the Press: 

‘The barbaric invasion of Yugoslavia and the attempt to annihilate that country by brute 
force is but another chapter in the present planned movement of attempted world conquest 
and domination. 


‘This Government with its policy of helping those who are defending themselves against 
would-be conquerors is now proceeding as speedily as possible to send military and other 
supplies to Yugoslavia.’ 

7 The President on April 22nd attempted to check the gloom which had descended upon the 
country by declaring at a Press conference that neither the optimism of March nor the 
pessimism of April was justified. The war would not be won by a British sea victory in the 
Mediterranean nor by a German land victory in the Balkans. It would be won or lost by the 
success which the United States achieved in keeping the main opponent of aggression, Britain, 
in the battle line, hi other words, it would be won if the supply lines of the Lease-Lend Bill 
were maintained so that Britain could still stand guard at the main gates to the Atlantic and 
still sustain that broad wedge of British power from the Suez to Singapore which kept the 
German and Japanese Axis partners apart. 

8 Later the twenty-one American Republics established a so-called ‘Pan-American Safety 

Zone’ within which they asserted belligerent activities should not take place. It was popularly 
supposed that the duties of the Neutrality Patrol were limited to the Safety Zone which ex¬ 
tended roughly three hundred miles off shore. But the delimitation of the Safety Zone did 
not place any restrictions upon the activities of the United States Neutrality Patrol, it merely 
defined part of its activities, the part which it would undertake as a Pan-American force. . Its 
chief function remained that of‘seeing what was going on’ and reporting back to the United 
States. * 

9 More had been expected because of a barrage of speeches from Cabinet members which 
preceded the President’s announcement. The day before, April 24th, Secretary of State Hull 
had said: ‘It is high time the remaining free countries should arm to the fullest extent and in 
the briefest time humanly possible and act for their self-preservation... Aid [to Britain] 
must reach its destination in the shortest time in maximum quantity. So way^ must be found 
to do this.’ 

Navy Secretary Knox said: ‘We have declared the fight that England is makifig is our 
fight. . . Having gone thus far we cannot back down ... Hitler cannot allow our war 
supplies and food to reach England. We cannot allow our goods to be sunk in the Atlantic. 
We must"make our promise good to give aid to Britain. We must sec the job through.’ 

Secretary Wickard declared it was high time the United States ‘got excited* about the critical 
stale of the world since ‘ostrich nations don’t last very long’. 

10 The Isolationists at least recognized the logical consequences of the American Administra¬ 
tion policy. They suggested that if American safety was bound up with German defeat 
America’s limited liability aid was unworthy of her. The following exchange took plac e in 
the Senate on March 1st, 1941: 

‘Mr. McCarran. The Senator says it is insanity. It is almost worse than that; it is cowardice 
to say that we are dependent upon Great Britain. If this is our war, does not the Senator believe 
we should be fighting it, rather than standing behind the skirts of some other nation? If it is 
not our war, then why should we be going into it at all? 

‘Mr. Wheeler. I entirely agree with the Senator. Many persons say that I nm a pacifist; 
but I say that if I thought for one moment that this was our war, 1 would be asking for a 
declaration of war to-day. But it is not our war. We did not start it, and we cannot stop it 
even if we get into it.’ 
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“/The chief points made by Marshal Petain and President Roosevelt were. 

—‘You have learned that Admiral Darlan recently conferred with Chancellor Hitler. I had 
approved this meeting in principle. The new interview permits us to light up the road into 
the future and to continue the conversations that had been begun with the German Govcm- 

‘For you, the French people, it is simply a question of following me without mental reserva¬ 
tion along the path of honour and national interest. 

‘If through our close discipline and our public spirit we can conduct the negotiations in 
progress, France will surmount her defeat and preserve in the world her rank as a European 
and colonial power/— Marshal Petain, May 15th. . . 

‘We have had assurances given by the head of the French State on behalf of lus Governmen 
that it did not intend to agree to any collaboration with Germany which went beyond the 
requirements of that armistice agreement. This was the least that could be expected of a 
France which demanded respect for its integrity. A _ , 1 

‘The people of France, who cherish still the ideals of liberty and free institutions and guard 
that love of these priceless possessions in their minds and hearts, can be counted cm to hold 
out for these principles until the moment comes for their reestablishment. It u mconceivable 
they will willingly accept any agreement for so-called collaboration which will in reahty 
imply their alliance with a military power whose central and fundamental policy calls for the 
utter destruction of liberty, freedom and popular institutions everywhere. 

‘The people of the United States can hardly believe that the present Government of France 
could be brought to lend itself to a plan of voluntary alliance implied or otherwise which would 
apparently deliver up France and its colonial empire, including French African colonics and 
their Atlantic coasts! with the menace which that involves to the peace and safety of the 
Western Hemisphere.’ — President-Roosevelt, May 15 th. 

12 Congressmen too were puzzled and uncertain: . - . „ • T . , r 

‘The Members of the House have been under a tremendous strain for a long time. That 
strain naturally is telling upon the temper, the restraint, and the forbearance ofall of us ... 
We have a big job ahead of us, not as Republicans or Democrats, and not as politicians either, 

but as statesmen; otherwise our country is lost. , . 

•We must all be conscious of the fact that day by day we arc moving closer and closer to 
actual fighting contact with this great war. While this line divides us. Democrats and Re 
publicans, and these preliminary skirmishes which we participate in to-day arc <™voi<Ubk, 
perhaps we must not forget that we are moving toward the supreme crisis. There is no ques- , 
rion about that, with the possibility that we may be the only nation on our side standing; face 
to face with the greatest fighting machine ever organized on earth ... In this hour we have a 
national solidarity to preserve and a natioii to serve... It is a common strain ae aremil und . 
It is a common danger we are under, too. It is no time to play politics on either side of tlus 
centre aisle . - Congressman Hatton. Sumners, May 6th. 

ia A statement by the President on the international situation had been postponed three 
times Once when the President was ill on May 14th. Again on May 16th when the President 
considered sending a message to Congress the day after Marshal Pctain’s dec aration in favour 
of cohaborafion with the Axis. Again on Monday, May 19th the Congressional Wets wer 
t<.id to expect a message redefining the Monroe Doctrine within a few days. But at his Press 
conference the next day the President stated there would be no message. 

11 T wo previous landmarks of equal importance were June ioth, 1940, when the 1 resident 
repudiated neutrality and declared that America’s sympathies should be wholeheartedly ou 
the >ide of those fighting aggression, and March nth, 1941, when the President signed tie 
Lease-Lend Bill assuring the fighting Democracies of American arms even if they could not 
pay cash for them. 

15 Significant statements in the President’s fireside chat were as follows: 

‘Our whole programme of aid for the democracies has been based on hard-headed concern 
for our own security and for the kind of safe and civilized world in which we wish to live. 
Evcrv dollar of material wc send helps to keep the Dictators away from our own hemisphere. 

‘We have made no pretence about our own self-interest in this aid. Great Britain understands 
it - and so does Nazi Germany , 

‘Attacks on shipping off the very shores of land which we are determined to protect, present 
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military danger to the Americas. And that danger has recently been heavily under- 
y the presence in Western Hemisphere waters of Nazi battleships of great striking 


power. 


Most of the supplies for Britain go by a northerly route, which comes close to Greenland 
and the nearby island of Iceland. Germany’s heaviest attack is on that route. Nazi occupation 
of Iceland or bases in Greenland would bring the .war close to our continental shores; because 
they are stepping-stones to die northern United States. 

‘Equally, the Azores and die Cape Verde Islands, if occupied or controlled by Germany, 
would directly endanger the freedom of the Atlantic and our o>vn physical safety’. They 
would provide a springboard for actual attack against the integrity and independence of 
Brazil and her neighbouring Republics. 

‘Some people seem to think that we are not attacked until bombs actually drop on New 
York or San Francisco or New Orleans or Chicago. 

‘The attack on the United States can begin with die domination of any base which menaces 
our security — north or south. 

‘As the President of a united and determined people, I Say solemnly: 

‘We reassert the ancient American doctrine of freedom of the seas. 

‘We reassert the solidarity of the twenty-one American Republics and the Dominion of 
Canada in the preservation of the independence of the hemisphere. 

‘We have pledged material support to the other democracies of the world — and we will 
fulfil that pledge. 

‘We in the Americas will decide for ourselves whether, and when, and where, our American 
interests are attacked or our security threatened. 

‘We are placing our armed forces in strategic military position. 

‘We wil] n °t hesitate tp use our armed forces to repel attack. 

‘Therefore, with profound consciousness of my responsibilities to my countrymen and to 
my country’? cause, I have to-night issued a proclamation that an unlimited national emergency 
exists and requires the strengthening of our defence to the extreme Emit of our national power 
and authority.’ 


In the proclamation of Unlimited Emergency the President explained that shortly after the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 he had declared a limited national emergency but that 
now ‘a succession of events makes plain that the objectives of the Axis belligerents in such war 
are not confined to those avowed at its commencement but include overthrow throughout 
the world of existing democratic order*. 

lc The British Foreign Minister, George Canning, proposed a joint Anglo-American 
declaration. Many Americans favoured it, Thomas Jefferson, originator of the phrase ‘no 
entangling alliances’, among them. ‘The war in which the present proposition might engage 
us, should that be its consequence, is not her war but ours’, he advised President Monroe, urging 
acceptance of the British proposal. President Monroe, knowing that he could rely on the 
support of British sea-power, made his declaration as an American doctrine. 

17 The President made it plain on May 5th when he asked for the creation of a powerful 
bomber fleet capable of long-range flights which would blast German factories and'eommuni- 
cations jhat he was looking ahead to the future pattern of victory. Absolute command of the 
air by the democracies ‘must and can be achieved’, he dcciared in a letter to Secretary of War 
Stimson. 


The effective defence of this country and the vital defence of other democratic nations 
requires that there be a substantial increase in heavy bomber production. To this end will vou 
take whatever action is needed, including the procurement of aircraft, to obtain substantially 
the production rate which I am indicating to you in a private memorandum.’ — President 
Roosevelt to Secretary Stimson, May 5th. 

A goal of 500 bombers monthly was set. Meanwhile, through the Empire training pro¬ 
gramme in Australia and Canada and England the crews were getting ready to man these 
bombers. • 


Shortly after the National Emergency speech a plan for training British pilots on American 
soil was announced. The partial removal of pilot training to the United States would release 
valuable ground facilities from which bombing operations could be carried out. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

AMERICA ENTERS THE PEACE 

< 

President Roosevelt had proclaimed on May 27th, 1941? that the 
United States would never tolerate an Axis victory and would oppose 
any Axis threat to two traditional American doctrines, which he redefined 
to meet modern conditions, the doctrine of freedom of the seas and the 
Monroe Doctrine. The President interpreted freedom of the seas to mean 
that no hostile powder must control the world s ocean highways, and the 
Monroe Doctrine be expanded into a declaration that no hostile power 
must establish itself in strategic* Atlantic outposts, even though these might 
lie outside the Western Hemisphere, which alone was covered by the 
original Monroe Doctrine. 

Shortly after the President’s speech the country learned that a German 
submarine commander had presented a stronger argument than had the 
President himself in support of action to maintain freedom of ocean traffic 
in the Atlantic. A radio report from a Brazilian ship, the Osorio , was 
picked up on June 9th stating that she had rescued eleven survivors 1 of an 
American ship, the Robin Moor , which had been ‘torpedoed and sunk by a 
German submarine’. 

At first the report was scarcely credited. 2 The American Ambassador 
in Rio confined himself to the cautious statement that he had been advised 
by Brazilian authorities that the ship was sunk, without accusing Ger¬ 
many of responsibility. The President urged the country to await further 
details before reaching any conclusions. But it soon became abundantly 
clear as the facts were gathered from the survivors that the loss of the 
Robin Moor was no accident. She had been sunk deliberately on May 21st 
in the South Atlantic by orders of a German submarine commander with 
full knowledge that she was an American ship. 

She was sailing to a port the Nazis were not pretending to blockade. 
She had been sunk several thousand miles from the combat zone pro¬ 
claimed by Germany or the combat zone proclaimed under the Neu¬ 
trality Act. The cargo contained no implements of war or munitions or 
‘absolute contraband’. Most of it was destined for civilian British pur¬ 
chasers in South Africa and the remainder for civilians in Portuguese East 
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Some of it, however, might have been considered conditional 
contraband, had it been intended for use by the armed forces or govern¬ 
ment departments of a belligerent. 

The sinking of the Robin Moor caused less public excitement than the 
sinking of the Lusitania in May 1915 to which it was immediately com¬ 
pared, partly because it was not such a well-known ship and the passenger 
list did not contain such famous names, and partly because the public had 
steeled themselves not to be roused by such incidents. Moreover, every¬ 
body aboard the Robin Moor was saved, while over a thousand lives were 
lost in the Lusitania. 

But the Robin Mdor Was flying the American flag, while the Lusitania 
was a British ship. In addition, the Imperial German Government, after 
the Lusitania was sunk, immediately sent a formal statement of regret to 
the State Department at the loss of American lives, and blamed the British 
for carrying war materials including ammunition aboard a passenger 
vessel. The Nazi Government neither apologized nor expressed regret. 
Instead a German spokesman announced on June 13 th: ‘We sink every 
ship with contraband aboard that is sailing for Britain whether its name is 
Robin Moor , Exmoor or what have you.’ 3 This policy was very similar to 
the unrestricted submarine campaign announced by Germany for the 
second time in February 1917, the event which led to a breach in German- 
Amcrican diplomatic relations and shortly afterwards to America's entry 
into the war. 

The sinking of the Robin Moor marked a turning-point in American 
war-time policy, because it made clear that all argument about American 
intervention was beside the point. The United States had not advanced 
to the verge of war, war had approached the United States. The problem 
was not what further steps the United States should take to aid Britain, but 
what steps the United States should take to protect her own rights, 
interests and security. When the Robin Moor was sunk the United States 
had, as respects that particular ship and its crew, lost control of the Atlantic. 
The President recognized that the sinking of the Robin Moor was not an 
incident but an issue. 

There was an immediate hardening in American policy towards the 
Axis. Several steps which the President had been hesitating to take followed 
swiftly upon each other. The first step was an order freezing all European 
funds in the United States except those of Great Britain and Ireland. 4 
An even more drastic step followed. On June 16th a representative of 
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^German Embassy was summoned to the State Department and pre¬ 
sented with a brief letter from the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, requesting the German Government to recall all Germans con¬ 
nected with consular offices, the German Library of Information, the 
German Railway and tourist agencies and the Transocean News Service 
before July ioth. The only reason given'was the general one that the 
Germans attached to these organizations had been ‘engaged in activities 
wholly outside the scope of their legitimate duties’. 6 Germany and Italy 
both retaliated by ordering American Consulates to be closed, whereupon 
the American order was extended to include Italian agents as well. 

The retaliatory steps taken by the President against Germany after the 
sinking of the Robin Moor were all based upon his independent constitu¬ 
tional authority, Congress neither authorized them nor associated itself 
with them. The importance of the incident, however, led the President 
to send a special message to Congress explaining the circumstances of the 
sinking and the conclusions which must be drawn from it. The message 
called the attention of the American public, as well as Congress, to the 
crisis which had been reached in German-American‘relations and pre- 
. pared them for any steps which might follow. 

The President announced cmphatically that’the United States was not 
to be intimidated, nor threatened. ‘We are not yielding, and we do not 
propose to yield.’ He called the German action ‘piracy’, and the work 
of‘an international outlaw’. He did not ask Congress to take any specific 
action nor did he announce any new steps to meet the German threat, 
but he laid the groundwork for them. After such a message he could not 
retreat; Congress could scarcely ask him to retreat. If the United §tates 
refused to yield and the Nazis refused to yield, the ‘shooting’ stage of 
German-American relations could not be far off. 8 

The Robin Moor message was sent to Congress on Friday, June 20th. 
The following day, Saturday, as most Americans were about to switch 
off their radios for the night, the news was flashed over the air that Ger¬ 
many had declared war on Russia. The Robin Moor was forgotten in the 
interest aroused by this new development. Its value as a symbol of the 
Nazi threat to American security disappeared. 

The suspicion had existed for some time in Washington’s official quar¬ 
ters, that friction between the Red and the Brown Dictatorships was in¬ 
creasing. But Germany’s intention at first was thought to be to intimidate 
the Russians into granting new economic concessions before she conccn- 
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-ipfi/d upon the major task of crushing Great Britain. This theory received* 
'Sjolt on June 18 th when a non-aggression pact was concluded between 
Germany and Turkey. Taken in conjunction with the conquest of Crete 
and the attempted occupation of Irak and Syria it pointed to the possibility 


of hostility between the two former partners. Reports of German troop 
concentrations in Finland began to filter through the walls of censorship. 
The troops in the North might have been gathering for an attack on 


Iceland .or for the invasion of Britain, but taken in conjunction with 
extensive troop movements from Bulgaria and Greece towards the Rus¬ 
sian frontier, a new development in the East seemed imminent. Russia 
would either be compelled to collaborate more closely with Germany or 
fight, and until the very last minute no one in Washington knew which it 
would be. The basis for Hitlers choice is only known to Hitler himself 
and even he may not be able to analyse the springs which set in motion 
his instinctive decisions. The desire to use Russia as the Arsenal for 
Totalitarianism, as Britain was using the United States as the Arsenal of 
Democracy, cannot have been the compelling consideration, for economic 
concessions could have been obtained without challenging the only large 
Jrmy still remaining in Europe. 

Part of the curtain which had formerly hidden the relationship between 
Germany and Russia was, however, thrust aside by the German Chan¬ 
cellor and his foreign minister in the statements they made in announcing 
the war. They made.it clear that die 1939 Nazi-Soviet non-aggression 
pact was a union of convenience which had never been strictly observed. 
The Treaty had been accompanied, as people suspected, by an agreement 
on spheres of interest both in the Baltic and in the Balkans in which each 
Power was to have a free hand. Finland, the Baltic countries and a part of 
Poland were in the Russian sphere, but apparently not Lithuania. The 
Soviet entry into Lithuania was the first breach in the Nazi-Soviet pact. 

When France fell and Italy entered the war to secure her jackal’s share 
of the loot, Russia moved to make certain that Balkan areas to which she 
had a claim should not fall under German control. At a time when Ger¬ 
many wished to give her full attention to Western European problems 
and the invasion of Britain, the Nazi Government’s energies and attention 
was increasingly diverted by her ‘ally’s’ intrigues in Rumania. Relations 
between the two partners became increasingly strained. Hitler grew 
increasingly exasperated. Instead of aiding him to conquer his chief foe, 
Britain, the Soviets were making the task harder. They were moving 
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areas which Hitler considered to be within the German sphere of 
influence and working through the Third International were turning 
Hitler’s fifth column weapon against him despite an understanding that 
neither nation would engage in political activity outside its own areas of 
control. Stalin had informed Berlin on June 24th, 1940, that he proposed 
to solve the Bessarabian question by force and also take Bukovina. 
Germany preoccupied with consolidating her French conquest was in no 
position to object, so the Rumanians were advised t‘o yield. Then Hun¬ 
gary demanded Rumanian territory, and to prevent war breaking out in 
the Balkan peninsula, looked upon as a necessary source of supply, Berlin 
had to turn its attention to this new problem. The invasion of Britain 
had to wait while representatives of Hungary and Rumania were sum¬ 
moned 4 to Vienna and informed of their new frontiers, which Germany 
promised to guarantee. 

Since Germany’s guarantee of the Rumanian frontier seemed to be 
directed against Russia, MolotofF went to Berlin partly to protest and 
partly to win concessions. He wished Germany and Italy to bring pressure 
to bear on.Turkey to cede bases on long-term lease on the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles; he wanted to make certain that Bulgaria would ndt 
follow the Rumanian example of linking her future with the Axis by 
negotiating a Soviet-Bulgarian Pact of Mutual Assistance; finally he 
wanted more territory from the Finns. Hitler ignored all these suggestions. 
Tension between ^ the two Dictatorships grew over Balkan policy. 
Germany felt the Soviets were partly responsible for the Yugoslavian 
resistance. The Red Army which had been concentrated on the German- 
Russian frontier since the fall of France immobilized so many German 
troops, particularly aircraft, that the German High Command felt they 
had not enough preponderance to be certain of a successful invasion of 
Britain. Unless Hitler first destroyed the Red Army, his plans for the 
establishment of a New Order could not be completed. 7 

The German invasion of Russia strengthened the arguments which 
die President had advanced when the Robin Moor was sunk. Those who 
still argued that instead of taking steps for American defence the Adminis¬ 
tration should make an effort to reach an understanding with Hitler, now, 
had their answer. Nobody could have done more than Stalin to placate 
the Nazi Dictator during the previous weeks. He had recognized an 
Irak Government in rebellion against the British connection. He had 
withdrawn recognition from Governments of countries which Hitler had 
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pied. His agents in the United States had fomented strikes in defence 
industries and joined with Isolationists in demanding a negotiated peace. 
A Communist offshoot, ‘the Peace Mobilization’, had paraded outside 
the White House with placards denouncing the Lease-Lend Bill and Aid 
for Britain until a few hours before Germany declared war. But despite all 
this the Soviet Government was not even given an opportunity of appeas¬ 
ing Hitler. At 5.30, on the morning of June 22nd, the German Ambas¬ 
sador, von der Schulcnburg, informed M. Molotoff that Germany was at 
war with Russia — an hour and a half after the Russian frontiers were 
crossed. ‘Until the very last moment the German Government had not 
presented any claims to the Soviet Government’, Molotoff complained 
over the air, the day following the invasion. It was clear that‘there was 
no half-way house between being Hitler’s enemy and being Hitler’s 
victim. Mussolini had found that out. Stalin w r as finding it out. The 
United States would find it out. 

Before the sinking of the Robin Moor the comforting thought had 
prevailed that the last thing the Germans w r anted was an incident which 
might bring the United States into the war. It had likewise seemed 
illogical to suppose that Hitler would force the powerful Red Army into 
the ranks of his enemies. But Stalin had been attacked, and the United 
States was left face to face with the alarming possibility that, however 
hard she might strive to avoid war, war might nevertheless come to her. 

If Hitler hoped that by attacking Russia he would win sympathy in 
the United States, he was disappointed. He deceived no one by donning 
the armouf of a Crusader to save the world from Bolshevism. The 
majority of people recalled, ‘There were once two cats of Kilkenny. 
Each thought there was one cat too many’, and wondered if the two 
Dictatorships would fight ‘till at last there weren t any . There was also a 
great deal of hilarity over the antics of the Communists, as they tried to 
follow the gyrations of the patty line. Blit American officialdom hur¬ 
riedly intervened to prevent the view What a joke or W hat luck from 
becoming too firmly embedded. They knew that Hitler had moved 
because he had calculated the move would be profitable. 

The new development in the war was used to emphasize and support 
the view expressed in the President’s National Emergency Speech and in 
his message to Congress on the Robin Moor , that hard-head realism and 
self-interest impelled the United States to resist the Axis Powers. Before 
the confused thoughts of the American public had time to crystallize in 
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^It<rerse forms, the British Prime Minister had spoken over the radio, and 
pledged his Government to give all possible support to the Soviets in 
their fight against the common Nazi foe. Britain’s friends and Allies were 
t urged to follow the same course. 8 

The influence of the British Prime Minister’s appeal was seen in the 
official American statement read to the State Department correspondents 
by Mr. Sumner Welles the following day (June 23rd). 0 The earlier official 
suggestion that the attack on Russia showed the futility of attempting to 
appease Hitler was passed over very lightly and the main attention devoted 
to making it perfectly clear that though the United States detested the 
Soviet philosophy of government, particularly its attitude towards religion, 
she realized that Russian resistance to Hitler’s aggression would rebound 
to the benefit of American defence and security, for in Hitler’s ambitions 
to dominate the world lay the chief threat to the Americas. 

. Nothing was yet said about aiding Russia as Mr. Churchill had pro¬ 
mised. Some $50,000,000 Soviet assets were, however, unfrozen (June 
24th), machine tools for which licences had been refused when Russia was 
still furnishing Germany with supplies were released for export, and the 
Neutrality Act \vas not invoked, thus making it possible to ship war 
materials to Siberian ports in American vessels. 

'Despite the speedy intervention of the British and American Govern¬ 
ments to keep public attention fixed on the main issue — Hitler’s defeat — 
it was evident that the delicate balance of American opinion had been 
upset. Even the fact that Hitler was fighting her could not make the 
majority of Americans enthusiastic supporters of Soviet Russia. To pass ^ 
from regarding the Soviets as an enemy equal to Hitler, to regarding them 
as one of the buttresses of American security was too big a gap to be 
surmounted at a single leap. 

Finland’s alliance with Germany against Russia confused public senti¬ 
ment still further. Finland was felt to be fully justified in attacking her 
former aggressor. At heart it was felt she had no more gone Nazi than 
the British Prime Minister had become a Bolshevik, and Finnish successes 
against the Red Army were as welcome as Rifssian successes against the 
German. 

The Administration remembered that the pessimism and despondency 
which had followed the German conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece had 
been intensified by an over-optimistic picture of those two countries 
ability to resist. To prevent this happening again War Department officials 
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^tfere permitted to express their fears informally to the Press that the 
Red Armies had very little chance of holding back the invader for more 
than a month or so. But as the weeks went by and it became clear that 
the German attack on Russia would not be a mere parade of German 
strength to the key Russian cities, the Administration grew more optimis¬ 
tic and the public with them. Americans saw their first convincing vista 
of German defeat. They had accepted the fact that Britain could defend 
herself against German invasion and that the British Navies with limited. 
American aid could guard the seas, but they could see little prospect of 
final victory. Over a long and weary stretch of years a combination of 
blockade and air bombings might lead to a German collapse, but without 
an invading force to take advantage of and hasten the breakdown o£ 
German morale, victory seemed beyond the horizon of intelligent specu¬ 
lation. American active participation in the war, including an American 
Expeditionary Force, would they saw hasten the end and might be an 
essential ingredient of victory. As they considered this the great major¬ 
ity of the public were torn between two conflicting desires. They were 
not prepared to urge or encourage Britain to make peace with Hitler, 
but were equally unprepared to urge that the United States should play 
its full part in making a Hitler peace impossible. 

When the German military machine became locked and entangled in 
the vastness of Russia a way of escape from this dilemma was seen. Russia 
provided the one tiling essential for victory without full American par¬ 
ticipation in the war, enough man power to match German man power. 
If Russia held fast, then victory might not be in sight, but at least a possible 
pathfcto victory without any call on American man power was lor the 
first time exposed to view. 

Opinion began to rally behind the Administration policy oi providing 
material aid for Russia, as being in the best interests ol the United States. 
Finally on August 2nd the Acting Secretary of State informed the Russian 
Ambassador in Washington that the United States had decided to give 
all the economical assistance it could to strengthen the Soviet Union in its 
fight against aggression. . Russian orders in future would be given pre¬ 
ference over civilian orders and unlimited export licences would be 
granted . 10 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia had turned public attention away from the 
Battle of the Atlantic. But the continuing struggle on the high seas was 
brought into the picture once more by the announcement on July 7th that 
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ericaii forces had safely landed in Iceland. A special message was sent 
to Congress together with the text of letters which the President had 
exchanged with the Prime Minister of Iceland. The occupation of Ice¬ 
land was the first action taken under what might be termed the ‘Roose¬ 
velt Doctrine’, the principle outlined by President Roosevelt on May 27th, 
1941, that the United States could be endangered by the enemy occupa¬ 
tion of points which had always been considered parts of the Old World, 
such as Iceland, the Azores, the Canary Islands and the Cape Verde 
Islands. 11 

As long as the Axis was locked in central Europe by the power of the 
Prench Army and the British Fleet, the United -States had no reason to 
feel concerned over these Atlantic outposts. But when Hitler defeated 
the French Army and threatened to extend his control to Iceland and other 
stepping-stones between Europe and the United States, he directly threat¬ 
ened American security. British and Canadian and other Allied forces 
had occupied Iceland, shortly after the German occupation of Denmark. 
But since they were required elsewhere and since Iceland had been de¬ 
clared an area which the United States could not permit to fall into un¬ 
friendly hands, there were good reasons why the United States should 
take the island under her protection as a measure ol self-defence. 

The most significant aspect of the American occupation of Iceland 
lay in the President’s order, issued to the Navy as Commander-in-Chief, 
that ‘all necessary steps be taken to ensure the safety of communications in 
the approaches between Iceland and the United States...’ The American 
occupation meant that the United States had assumed responsibility for 
keeping the Northern sea lane clear for the safe passage of Amgrican 
merchant shipping up to the limits of America’s own combat zone estab¬ 
lished under the Neutrality Act. The American Navy had not yet been 
ordered to shoot, but it would naturally defend itself if attacked. Whether 
or not the United States would become involved in a shooting war 
depended now upon Hitler’s future policy. 12 

When Germany attacked Russia and changed a dubious friend into a 
desperate enemy, Japan’s strategic position in the Far East was radically 
affected. A new hostile land mass now lay between the Japanese and 
their European Axis partner. The British forces from Suez to Singapore 
were no longer the chief obstacles preventing the junction of German and 
Japanese forces. If Russian resistance continued, Japan’s position would 
become increasingly difficult. If Germany were successful, however, Japan 
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^Vofild be in a stronger strategic position. Britain and the United States 
would be forced to concentrate their attention upon the Atlantic once 
Hitler was relieved of any anxiety over his eastern flank. Japan could 
expand in Siberia or in the South Pacific, whichever she preferred. 

So in the early summer of 1941 while the tides of battle swayed back and 
forth along the fortified Russian frontier zone —which the newspaper 
headline writers called the Stalin line —a grim but bloodless battle was 
waged in the far Pacific, a war of nerves between Japan and the United 
States. Since the outbreak of the Second German War the American 
Administration’s policy in the Far East had been to oppose Japanese 
attempts to establish her ‘New Order’ in Asia without resorting to mili¬ 
tary measures and without taking any steps so extreme that Japan might 
feel no hope remained of reaching a friendly settlement. 

The President had been careful not to condemn Japan in his May 27th 


National Emergency Speech, and Japanese funds had not been included 
when Axis and Russian funds were placed under Treasury supervision on 
June 14th. Soon after the German invasion of Russia, however, Japan 
was reported to be demanding concessions in Southern French Indo¬ 
china, which would place her in a position to attack the Philippines to the 
east and menace Thailand to the west and Singapore to the south. The 
Vichy Government made no effort to resist Japanese pressure, but accepted 
the fiction that Japan wished to ‘co-operate’ in the defence of the colony. 
The day following reports that the Vichy Government had yielded to 
Japan, Ambassador Nomura was summoned to the State Department. 
After spending thirty-five minutes with the Acting Secretary oi State, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, he emerged wreathed in his accustomed smile and 
told the Press that he hoped ‘the feeling between our two countries will 
become better and better’. 

Lest anyone might conclude from this that the United States approved 
Japan’s course, Mr. Welles made public the substance of what he had told 
Adniiral Nomura. Mr. Welles had complained to the Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador that Japan was using force to obtain concessions in Indo-China 
which the French authorities were in no position to refuse. The United 
State*; Government he had said could only conclude that Japan wished to 
secure these bases for further movements of conquests, since only die 
most credulous could believe that Britain or the United Star cs or the Dutch 


Indies had any designs on Indo-China. The peaceful use by peaceful nations 
of the Pacific was endangered by Japan’s action, as were United States 
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.es of tin and rubber essential to both normal economy and defe: 
the same day the President explained to a group of civilian defence 
workers the reasons for the conciliatory policy which the United States had 
followed towards Japan, particularly die reasons for selling Japan oil, 
though Americans had been asked to conserve it. If the United States had 
refused to sell oil to Japan which had no oil within her own territory, Japan 
would in all probability have attacked the Dutch East Indies in order to 
obtain it and war would have been brought to the Pacific, endangering the 
supply lines along which rubber and tin was brought to the United States. 
Throughout the President used the past tense as though describing a 
policy which no longer existed. If this policy no longer existed then it was 
plain to all, including the Japanese Government, that the fear of war in 
the Pacific would no longer weaken American opposition to continued 



Japanese aggression. 13 ' 

The following day as soon as the last stock exchange had closed the 
President issued an order freezing all Japanese assets in the United States. 
In less than 24 hours London and Batavia followed suit. No Japanese 
could spend more than $500 a month, buy a pound of cotton or sell a 
pound of silk without a special treasury licence. A week later an embargo 
was placed on the export df aviation fuel to Japan and ordinary oil sales 
were reduced to normal pre-war quantities. 

Japan was being taught that the greater her efforts to follow out her 
programme of conquest, the greater would be the restrictions placed upon 
her by the United States. She also discovered that the President could 
count upon nation-wide support for any measures he felt necessary. 14 
With surprising unanimity. Press and public, including many Isolationists, 
upheld the President’s policy, even Senator Wheeler expressed approval. 
American public opinion was prepared to accept the risks which a tight 
economic blockade of Japan might involve. The Secretary of the Navy 
announced that the American Fleet was ready for any development. The 
Phillipine Army was incorporated into a new command — the United 
States Army Forces of the Far East’. Just as hostilities in the Atlantic 
would depend upon Germany, so would hostilities in the Pacific depend 
upon Japan. 

At first the State Department had accepted the view that the Vichy 
Government had yielded to Japan because it was in no position to resist 
Japanese pressure. But as fuller information was obtained the Depart¬ 
ment’s attitude towards Vichy became less conciliatory. The contrast 
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__ Yeen French opposition to the British in Svria 15 and their submission 
to the Japanese in Indo-China showed the Vichy Government’s readiness 
to collaborate with the Axis and led to fears that this collaboration might 
extend to Dakar and other French Atlantic bases. 

’ If the Vichy Government were prepared to accept Japan’s ‘aid’ in de¬ 
fending Indo-China, there was no logical reason why it should not accept 
German ‘aid’ in defending French North Africa. 

The Vichy Govermnent was therefore warned by the Acting Secretary 
of State, Mr. Welles, that its continued recognition as the Government of 
France depended upon the effectiveness with which it resisted the efforts 
of the Axis Powers to extend their role to other sections of the French 
Empire. 16 

By midsummer 1941 the policy of the American administration had 
hardened in its relations with Germany, Japan and Vichy. The relentless 
logic of events was driving the United States towards greater opposition 
to the Axis and increased co-operation with Great Britain. The stage was 
set for one of the most dramatic episodes of the war — the meeting in a 
landlocked Atlantic Bay of the two outstanding leaders of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, President Roosevelt and the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill. 

News of this meeting was announced officially in Washington and 
London on August 14th 17 several days before the American public had 
become convinced that it was taking place. The simultaneous absence 
from London and Washington of the two heads of government and of 
their leading military, air and naval advisers was too great a coincidence 


to be entirely fortuitous. 

Many people expected that the meeting would lead to increased Ameri¬ 
can co-operation in the war; that at the very least the Atlantic Fleet engaged 
• in patrol duties since the early summer would be ordered to engage any 
German submarine or surface raider instead ol merely reporting its 
presence. They were therefore disappointed to find that the American 
attitude towards the war remained the same. The two democratic 
leaders, in the words of the official statement, had merely ‘considered the 
dangers to world civilization’ arising from the Nazi policies and had ‘made 
clear the steps which their countries are respectively taking for their safety 
in facing these dangers’. The chief value of the meeting was as a symbol 
of Anglo-American understanding. Its chief accomplishment was not a 
plan for joint action to defeat Hitler, but the announcement of a peace 
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eight 


^pr^graxnme which would be adopted after lie was defeated. The eigi 
principles contained in this peace programme were not new. As Secretary 
Hull remarked a few hours after they were made public, they had been 
accepted by most civilized nations before the rise of the Axis. 18 They 
were little more than a condensed version of the Declaration of Principles 
which the Secretary himself had drafted in July 1937. 

The day after the peace programme was announced the text of a joint 
letter to Stalin promising ‘the very maximum of supplies’ and suggesting 
a three-Power meeting in Moscow to discuss the matter was made public. 

A family likeness was seen between President Roosevelt’s eight 
principles and President Wilson’s fourteen points. There were, however, 
important differences between the two declarations. President Wilson’s 
peace aims were announced after the United States had declared war and 
they were announced on his own responsibility. The eight principles 
were announced while the United States was still at peace and they were 
announced as the joint programme of President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. Many of the fourteen points had borne a direct relation to the 
military situation of the time; they had provided that Russian territory 
should be evacuated, that Italian frontiers should be based on racial lines, 
that Belgian territory should be evacuated, that Alsace-Lorraine should 
be restored, that Austria-Hungary should be dismembered, Rumania and 
Serbia evacuated, the Dardanelles be open to all and Poland recreated with 
a corridor to the sea. The eight principles were more general. 

Britain and the United States declared in the first principle that they 
had no aggressive intentions of their own. They sought no aggrandize¬ 
ment, territorial or other’. The United States, that was to say, had no 
intention of keeping Greenland or Iceland, nor Britain of keeping Syria 
or Ethiopia. The second principle was that territorial changes must be 
accepted by the people concerned. The third upheld the right of all 
peoples to chose the form of government under which they will live and 
expressed a desire to see sovereign rights restored ‘to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them’. If this principle were rigidly applied it would 
constitute a pledge to see the small Baltic States overrun by the Soviets 
restored to independence as well as the nations overrun by Germany. 

The economic nature of the post-war world was outlined in principles 
four and five. The fourth provided for ‘access on equal terms to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world’. The fifth set forth a condition 
which would alene make such a pledge practical, high, living standards 
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^countries. ‘Fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
was advocated to secure ‘improved labour standards, economic 
adjustment and social security*. 

The Atlantic Declaration thus looked to a world in which trade 
restrictions of all kinds, quotas, allotments, exchange controls and bilateral 
agreements, would be reduced or abolished. High protective tariffs too 
would have to be abandoned, otherwise nations seeking raw materials in 
the high tariff countries would not be able to obtain die exchange with 
which to buy them. 

In principle six President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill expressed their 
‘hope to see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means 
of dwellingjn safety within their own boundaries’. 

The seventh principle, that in time of peace men must be permitted ‘to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without hindrance’, had an antiquarian 
and sentimental interest. President Wilson’s conception of freedom of 
the seas was freedom ‘alike in peace and in war’. The seas are habitually 
free in time of peace to any man who can secure the necessary visas and 
pay his steamship fare. In time of war he ran risks, even if he was a citizen 
of a neutral country, while if he was American his right to traverse the 
high seas was taken from him by the Neutrality Act, which at the time of 
the Atlantic declaration forbade travel on belligerent ships and prohibited 
American ships from entering war zones. 

The disarmament clauses of the Atlantic declaration were more realistic 
than the corresponding sections of the Fourteen Points. President Wilson 
spoke of guarantees given and taken that arms would be reduced. The 
Atlantic declaration faced the fact that the world was suffering from the 
aggressive actions of certain nations. Therefore, ‘the disarmament of: such 
nations is essential’. But the disarmament of aggressor nations was not 
presented as the sole requisite. It was to be followed by a ‘wider and 
permanent system of general security’. The President in accepting this sug¬ 
gestion obviously could not consider it something which applied to every 
country but the United States. He was accepting the fact that American 
co-operation was essential for the maintenance of world peace. In the 
past one of the chief stabilizing influences in international affairs had been 
the British Fleet. The British Fleet, in the conventional if over-simplified 
American phrase, had been a ‘world policeman’. Both Congress and 
President had always insisted in the past that the United States should 
never act as world policeman. But it had long been clear that Britain 
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not and should not bear the sole burden and responsibility of kf- 
olding international law and order. It made little difference to the 
general situation when part of the control over the British policeman was 
taken from London and lodged in Geneva. The active co-operation of 
the United States was still needed to uphold the rule of international law. 
An implied assurance had now been given that this co-operation would be 
forthcoming. 19 * 

The President is the executive agent of Congress compelled to carry 
out its wishes, but he is also an independent agent possessing powers 
derived directly from the Constitution. When confronted with matters 
which can be dealt with under his independent Constitutional authority 
he can pursue a course if he wishes directly contrary to the expressed 
wish of Congress. From the signature of the Kellogg Pact to the outbreak 
of the present war, for example, the United States spoke to foreign nations 
with two contradictory voices. Congress told all countries that they were 
looked upon with an impartial eye whatever their conduct. Treaty 
breakers and treaty keepers, aggressors and victims, would receive the same 
treatment. The President, on the other hand, raised his voice in support of 
nations which followed the principles of international law, except on 
those occasions when as the executive agent for Congress he was compelled 
to apply the principles of the Neutrality Act. A President's independent 
powers are vast-and in the past they have only been used in a Very minor 
degree to fulfil the function of what might be terrfied policing the world. 

The various anti-Axis moves which preceded the Atlantic meeting, 
the occupation of Iceland, the diplomatic and economic measures taken 
against Germany, Italy, Vichy and Japan, were examples of the broad 
powers which the President could exercise in the field of foreign policy 
on his own responsibility. Congress did not participate in any of them. 
At the very time the President and Mr. Churchill were meeting in a land¬ 
locked Atlantic Bay the House of Representatives upheld by one vote 
only, 203-202, an Administration measure for extending the Selective 
Service Act. The juxtaposition of the Atlantic Meeting and the near 
defeat of an Administration defence measure well illustrated the dual 
system of government in the United States. 

The Bill which was so nearly rejected was itself a compromise measure. 
The Administration wished to have all restrictions imposed in the draft 
Bill passed in September 1940 removed so that drafted men could be sent 
outside the Western Hemisphere and be retained in the army as long as 
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^^einergency lasted. But Congressional leaders feared that such a Bill 
would be defeated. They proposed that the prohibition against service 
outside the Western Hemisphere should remain and that the period of 
training should be extended from one year to two and a half years instead 
of being made indefinite. 

Defeat of this compromise measure would not have meant the disrup¬ 
tion of the American army; an alternative measure extending the period 
of service for an additional twelve months could probably have been 
passed with little difficulty. But defeat would have been interpreted as a 
vote of no confidence in the President’s foreign policy at the very moment 
when it was attracting world-wide attention. 

The House of Representatives, elected every two years, is a reasonably 
accurate barometer of die public’s fluctuating hopes and fears. At the 
time the draft extension vote was taken the United States seemed to be in 
a more favourable position than the year before. 'The Battle of the 
Atlantic was no longer so critical. The Russians were resisting Hider with 
more success than any military expert had thought possible. The R.A.F. 
were supreme over the Channel and able to repay with interest the bombs 
dropped upon London and other English cities the previous summer. The 
threat of war was receding and a large army seemed less necessary rather 
than more. 

It was fortunate under the circumstances that the Atlantic Declaration 
did not have to be submitted to Congress for ratification. The President 
did, however, on August 21 st, place it before Congress for their information, 
describing it as ‘a goal which is worth while for our type of civilization to 
seek’. 


<SL 


He also took the opportunity of meeting Congressional criticism that 
freedom of information and freedom of worship had been omitted from 
the Atlantic Declaration in order not to embarrass the Soviet Government. 
‘The declaration of principles includes of necessity the world need for 
freedom of religion and freedom of information. No society of the world 
organized under the announced principles could survive without these 
freedoms which are a part of the whole freedom for which we strive. c 0 
The controversy which raged over the precise nature of the joint- 
declaration of principles drew attention away from the simple but signi¬ 
ficant fact that President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had met. And the 
meeting itself aroused practically no criticism. The President was the. head 
of a country still legally neutral and Mr. Churchill the head of a country at 
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,yet they discussed for three days how another country could be crushed. 
Britain for two years had shown her readiness to use military means to 
contribute to fliat end; the United States was willing to do anything short 
of war. The President by his meeting with Mr. Churchill showed his 
hostility to Hitler, even though the United States was not engaged in 
hostilities with Hitler. This demonstration of hostility was not criticized 
either. 

The joint Atlantic declaration implied that the United States without 
going to war would become the joint architect of the peace which would 
follow a British victory. Having secured this concession the President 
had an interest in seeing that he could profit from it and he could only 
profit from it if Hitler were defeated. But he gave no additional pledges 
of American aid in bringing about that defeat. America entered the 
peace before she entered the ‘shooting war*. 


>1 O TES 

1 The eleven survivors who had spent eighteen days in lifeboats landed a t Pernambuco, 
Brazil. The remaining thirty-five after spending thirteen days in lifeboats were picked up by 
a British vessel and landed at Capetown. 

2 Senator Nye found it so difficult to believe that Hitler was amending his Neutrality Act, 
that He suggested at a Press conference in New York on June 12th that an English submarine 
was responsible. ‘It wouldn’t be wholly impossible for the British themselves to engineer 
little programmes of this kind’, he maintained. 

3 On June 14th Welles answered the German spokesman with the statement: ‘Throughout 
the history of the people of the United States they never have been impressed by what they 
regard as bluster or threats.* 

4 The funds of occupied countries had already been frozen, but a respect for old-fashioned 
legal principles prevented the freezing of the funds of the .countries which had occupied them. 

Though the Soviets were included in the new freezing order, Japan was not. .. The 
Administration had no desire to force a quarrel with the Eastern member of the Axis. 

The dates on which the various freezing orders were issued were: 

Norway and Denmark — April 8th, 1940 

The Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg — May 10th, 1940 

France (including Monaco) — June 17th, 1940 

Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania—July 10th, 1940 

Rumania — October 9th, 1940 

Bulgaria — March 4th, 1941 

Hungary — March 14th, 1941 

Yugoslavia — March 24th, 1941 

Greece — April 28th, 1941 

Albania, Andorra, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Finland, Germany, Italy, Liechten¬ 
stein, Poland, Portugal, San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—June 14th, 1941 

6 Tt has come to the knowledge of this Government that agencies of the German Reich in 
this country, including German consular establishments, have been engaged in activities 
wholly outside the scope of their legitimate duties These activities have been of an improper 
and unwarranted character. They render the continued presence in the United States of those 
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:s and consular establishments inimical to the welfare of this country ’ - Sunnier 
-- -Ies, June 16th. 

Subsequent regulations prevented the German officials from leaving the country until the 

the* 1 UnifeTs: S f 8 t aVe pcr ' nlsslon - rt was “°‘ felt d«irable that they should be dismissed from 
the United States merely to carry on their activities in Latin America. Both German and 
Italian officials finally sailed for home on the naval transport. West Point, as the converted 
luxury liner America was called, July 16th. ■ • ’ converted 

0 ‘The general purpose of the sinking of the Robin Moor would appear to be to drive 
toGc'man desigm^ fr ° m whereVer such commercc was considered a disadvantage 

‘Its specific purpose would appear to be the interruption of our trade with all friendlv 
countries. *“**““/ 

We must take it that notice has been served on us that no American ship or carcro on nnv 
or^the seveu seas can consider itself immune from acts of piracy. 

‘Notice is served on us in effect that the German Reich proposes so to intimidate the 
United States that we would be dissuaded from carrying out our chosen poliev of heloinp- 
Britain to survive. * ® 

‘In brief, we must take the sinking of the Robin Moor as warning to the United States not 
to ^resist the Nazi movement of world conquest. 

‘It is a warning that the United States may use the high seas of the world only with Nazi 
consent. * 


Were we to yield to tills, we would inevitably submit to world domination at the hands 
of die present leaders of the German Reich. 

‘We are not yielding, and we do not propose to yield.’ — President Roosevelt, June 20th. 

7 The actual timing of the invasion may have been due to the German belief that the 
Soviet Army was in the process of reorganization. Documents found in Rumania on 
September 17th, 1940, showed that Russia would be reorganizing her forces until August, 
1941, von Ribbcntrop stated. Perhaps tills was the final piece of information which made 
Hitler feel that ‘waiting would be a crime against Germany’. 

8 ‘We shall appeal to all our friend^and Allies in every part of the world to take the same 
course and pursue it as we shall, faithfully and steadfastly to the end. . .. 

‘It is not for me to speak of the United States, but this I will say, if Hitler imagines that his 
attack on Soviet Russia will cause the slightest division of aims or slackening of effort in the 
great democracies who are resolved upon his doom, he is Woefully mistaken.... 

‘The Russian danger is, therefore, our danger and the danger of the United States just as 
the cause of any Russian fighting for his hearth and home is the cause of free men and free 
peoples in every quarter of the globe.’ — Mr. Churchill, June 22nd. 

0 ‘If any further proof could conceivably be required of the real purposes and projects of 
the present leaders of Germany for world domination, it is now furnished by Hitler’s 
treacherous attack upon Soviet Russia_ 

‘We see once more, beyond peradventure of doubt, with what intent the present Govern¬ 
ment of Germany negotiates “non-aggression pacts”.... 

‘To the present German Government, the very meaning of the word “honour” is unknown. 

‘This Government has often stated, and in many of his public statements the President has 
declared, that the United States maintains that freedom to worship God as their consciences 
dictate is the great and fundamental right of all peoples. This right has beenxlenied to their 
peoples by both the Nazi and the Soviet Governments. To the people of the United States 
this and other principles and doctrines of Communistic dictatorships are as intolerable, and 
as alien to their own beliefs, as are the principles and doctrines of Nazi dictatorship. . 

‘But the immediate issue that presents itself to the people of the United States is whether 
the plan for universal conquest, for the cruel and brutal enslavement of all peoples, and for 
the ultimate destruction of the remaining free democracies, which Hitler is now desperately 
trying to carry out, is to be successfully halted and defeated.. .. 

‘In the opinion of this Government, consequently, any defence against Hitlerism, any 
rallying of the forces opposing Hitlerism, from whatever source these forces may spring, 
will hasten the eventual downfall of the present German leaders, and will therefore redound 
to the benefit of our own defence and security. 
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‘I am pleased to inform you that the Government of the United States has decided to 
give all economic assistance practicable for the purpose of strengthening the Soviet Union 
in its struggle against armed aggression. This decision has been prompted by the conviction 
of the Government of the United States that the strengthening of the armed resistance of the 
Soviet Union to the predatory attack of an aggressor who is threatening the security and 
independence not only of the Soviet Union but also of all other nations is in the interest of 
the national defence of the United States'. — Mr. Sumner Welles to Ambassador Oumansky, 
August 2nd. Ambassador Oumansky in his reply stated his Government felt the view was 
correct that the aggressor invading Russia threatened also the security of all freedom-loving 
nations thus creating ‘a community of interest of national defence of those nations'. 

11 ‘The United States cannot permit the occupation by Germany of strategic outposts in 
the Atlantic to be used as air or naval bases for eventual attack against the Western Hemisphere. 
We have no desire to see any change in the present sovereignty of those regions. Assurance 
that such outposts in our defence frontier remain in friendly hands is the very foundation 
of our national security and of the national security of every one of the independent nations 
of the New World. 

‘For the same reason substantial forces of the United States have now been sent to the 
bases acquired last year from Great Britain in Trinidad and in British Guiana in tha south in 
order to forestall any pincers movement undertaken by Germany against the Western 
Hemisphere. It is essential that Germany should not be able successfully to employ such 
tactics through sudden seizure of strategic points in the South Atlantic and in the North 
Atlantic. 

‘The occupation of Iceland by Germany would constitute a serious threat in three 
dimensions: 

The threat against Greenland and the northern portion of the North American Continent, 
including the Islands which lie off it. 

The threat against all shipping in the North Atlantic. 

The threat against the steady flow of munitions to Britain — which is a matter of broad * 
policy clearly approved by the Congress. 

‘It is, therefore, imperative that the approaches between the Americas and those strategic 
outposts, the safety of which this country regards as essential to its national security, and 


which it must therefore defend, shall remain open and free from all hostile activity or threat 
thereof. 


‘As Commander-in-Chicf I have consequently issued orders to the Navy that all necessary 
steps be taken to ensure the safety of communications in the approaches between Iceland and 
the United States, as well as on the seas between the United States and all pther strategic 
outposts.' — President Roosevelt, July 7th. 

The Prime Minister of Iceland referred in his letter to a communication from the British 
Minister to Iceland stating that British troops were required elsewhere. The British Govern¬ 
ment had ascertained that the President of the United States was prepared to send American 
troops to supplement and eventually replace the British if he received a request from the 
Iceland Government. Since this measure was in the interest of Iceland it had been accepted 
on certain conditions. All forces would leave at the end of the war, the absolute independence 
of Iceland at the end of the war would be recognized, the defence would be adequate and cost 
Iceland nothing, and an immediate exchange of diplomatic representatives would take place. 

3 ^ ie occupation similarly of the South Atlantic outposts was more difficult on account 
of Portuguese opposition. To any such steps the Portuguese Minister protested on May 30th 
to the President’s references to Portuguese Atlantic islands in his May 27th speech. The 
State Department replied reassuringly on June 10th: ‘The strategic importance of these islands 
because of their geographical location was stressed by the President solely in terms of their 
potential value from the point of view of attack against this hemisphere.' 

13 ‘Present developments relating to Indo-China provide clear indication that further 
changes arc not being effected under duress. The present unfortunate situation in which 
the French Government of Vichy and the French Government of Indo-China find themselves, 
of course, is well known. It is only too clear that they are in no position to resist the pressure 
exercised upon them. . . . 
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he course which it has followed and is following in regard to Indo-China the Japanese^ 
vemmcnt is giving dear indication that it is determined to pursue an objective of expansion 
by force or threat of force_ 

'There is not the slightest ground for belief on the part of even the most credulous that 
the Governments of the United States, of Great Britain or of the Netherlands have, any 
territorial ambitions in Indo-China.... 

‘This Government can only conclude that the action of Japan is undertaken because of the 
estimated value to Japan of bases in that region primarily for purposes of further and more 
obvious movements on conquest in the adjacent areas. . . . 

‘The purchase of tin, rubber, oil and other raw materials in the Pacific area on equal terms 
with other nations requiring these materials has never been denied to Japan. The steps which 
the Japanese Government have taken also endanger the safety of other areas of the Pacific,, 
including the Philippine Islands. — Mr. Sumner Wellesj July 24th, 1941. 

‘There is a world war going on, and has been for some time — nearly two years. Our 
effort, from the very beginning, was to prevent the spread of that world war in certain areas 
where it hadn’t started. One of these areas is a place called the Pacific Ocean, one of the 
largest areas of the earth. There happened to be a place in the South Pacific where we had 
to get a lot of things — rubber, tin and so forth and so on — down in the Dutch Indies, the 
Straits Settlements and Indo-Cliina. And we had to help get the Australian surplus of meat 


and wheat and com for England. 

‘It was very essential from our own selfish point of view of defence to prevent a war from 
starting in the South Pacific. So our foreign policy was trying to stop a war from breaking 
out down there. At the same time, from the point of view of even Prance at that time — of 
course, France still had her head above water — we wanted to keep that line of supplies from 
Australia and New Zealand going to the Near East — all their troops, all their supplies that 
they have maintained in Syria, North Africa and Palestine. So it was essential for Great Britain 
that we try to keep the peace down there in the South Pacific. 

‘All right. And now here is a nation called Japan. Whether they had at that time aggressive 
purposes to enlarge their empire southward, they didn’t have any oil of their own up in the 
north. Now, if we cut the oil off, they probably would havd gone down to the Dutch East 
Indies a year ago, and you would have had war. 

‘Therefore, there was — you might call — a method in letting this oil go to Japan, with the 
hope — and it has worked for two years — of keeping war out of the South Pacific for pur 
own good, for the good of the defence of Great Britain and the freedom of the seas. — 
President Roosevelt, July 24th, 1941. 

14 Japanese anxiety over America’s new policy was showfi by the satisfactory settlement of 
two minor incidents. Shortly before the embargo an American gunboat Tntuxla was bombed 
at Chungking. On July 30th formal American representations were made protesting against 
the bombing. The Japanese Government officially expressed its regret the following day, 
and offered to pay for any damage done. 

August 19th another incident arose when 100 Americans were prevented from leaving 
Japan°on the liner, President Coolidgc, sailing from Shanghai to San Francisco. Finally an 
arrangement was reached under which small groups of American and Japanese citizens 
could leave the United States and Japan. One reason given for the Japanese attitude was 
that they feared the sudden departure of so large a number of Americans would have a bad 
effect on Japanese opinion. 

15 Secretary Hull had issued a statement on June 14th bitterly criticizing the Vichy 
Government for its policy in Syria: 

‘Germany seems to have prevailed on the Vichy Government to do Germany’s fighting 
in the Syria area of the general German advance. 

‘But aside from the situation in Syria, and considering the broader aspects of Franco- 
German collaboration the public statements of the Darlan-Laval elements demonstrate 
that the people of France are expected not only to surrender permanently and unconditionally 
their loyalty to all French traditions, institutions, liberties, interests, culture, and the entire 
way of life which made Frauce great, but actually to transfer all of the loyalties - all hope 
of the future — to Hider in the hope of securing his personal favour.... 

‘It remains to be seen whether the French people accept this preposterous status and thus 
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H* the way for them to find themselves assisting Hitler as his co-belligerents in his desperate 
fort to conquer Great Britain and secure control of the high seas. 

‘In the prevention of such a possibility, both the French people and the people of the 
United States have a common interest of tremendous importance to the future.* 
lc /This Government has now received information of the terms of the agreement between 
the French and Japanese Governments covering the so-called ‘common defence* of French 
Indo-China. In effect, this agreement virtually turns over to Japan an important part of 
, the French Empire. . .. 

The French Government at Vichy has repeatedly declared its determination to resist all 
encroachments upon the sovereignty of its territories. However, when German and Italian 
forces availed themselves of certain facilities in Syria to carry on operations directed against 
the British, the French Government, although this was a plain encroachment on territory 
under French control, did not resist. But when the British undertook defence operations in 
the territory of Syria, the French Government did resist.. .. 

‘This Government, mindful of its traditional friendship for France, has deeply sympathized 
with the desire of the French people to jnaintain their territories and to preserve them intact. 
In its relations with the French Government at Vichy and with the local French authorities 
in French territories, the United States will be governed by the manifest effectiveness with 
which those authorities endeavour to protect these territories from domination and control 
by those powers which are seeking to extend their rule by force and conquest, or by the 
threat thereof.’ — Mr. Sumner Welles, August 2nd. 

17 The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, have met at sea. They have considered 
the dangers to world civilization arising from the policies of military, domination by conquest 
upon which the Hitlerite Government of Germany and other Governments associated 
therewith have embarked, and have made clear the steps which their countries are respectively 
taking for their safety in the face of these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the following joint declaration: 

Joint declaration of the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the- United Kingdom, being met 
together, deem it right to make known certain common principles in the national policies 
of their respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the 
world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they will live, and they wish to sec sovereign rights and self-government restored to tho:e 
who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the world wliich arc needed for their economic 
prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for all, improved labour standards, economic advancement 
and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
.and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their Eves in 
freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
liindra nee; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the natiohs of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be 
maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishments 
of a wider and permanent system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations 
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They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
fifen for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


o 



(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Signed) Winston S. Churchill 


- It is a statement of basic principles and fundamental ideas and policies that are universal 
in their practical application. They have heretofore been gcncrallv accepted by all civilized 
nations and were being strongly supported until certain countries decided to launch a universal 
movement to destroy the whole structure of civilized relations between nations and to 
establish a system of rule over peoples who would be conquered, based, as I said some days 
ago, largely on barbarism and savagery. That interruption is still going' on. 

‘As I said, they arc the basic doctrines and policies that have received the support of all 
civilized nations and should continue to receive their suppoi^ until they are completely 
restored throughout the world.’ — Cordell Hull, August 14th. r 7 

19 Speaking on October 1st Secretary Knox declared: ‘To put it bluntly we must join 
our force, our power, to that of Great Britain, another great peace-loving]nation, to stop 
aggression which might lead to a world disturbance at its beginnings.* 

20 In the course of a brief Senate debate on the Declaration 011 August 19th Senator Barkley 
maintained that it constituted ‘the hopes, wishes and desires of the two men who joined in 
that statement*. It also represented ‘the aspirations of nearly every civilized nation in the 
world*. Some people had tried to interpret the declaration as a kind of alliance. ‘There is 
not the slightest foundation for any such contention or implication ... so far as our country 
is concerned no additional commitment was made to Great Britain*. 

Senator Johnson of California, the veteran Isolationist leader, took the view that the 
declaration did constitute an alliance. ‘If there is an agreement in a written instrument with 
a belligerent and a hope of a certain character expressed, it will be necessary to do whatever is 
necessary to be done to make that hope come true, and the force of the United States must 
be used for the purpose of carrying on war to effectuate that purpose.* Senator Taft rounded 
off die debate by remarking: ‘I have been puzzled by the nature of the Joint Declaration 
and I wanted to be sure that I understood the majority leader when he said that it is merely a 
statement of policy — of the President's policy — or such policy as he, as President, may 
properly enunciate, but it does not impose an obligation in any way on the United States 
Government.’ Senator Barkley emphasized once again in his reply that the Declaration 
constituted a hope and not a commitment. 


* 
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CHAPTER XIX 


AMERICA BECOMES A LIMITED 
BELLIGERENT 

During the autumn of 1941 the United States passed from a state of 
benevolent neutrality to a state of limited belligerency. The American 
Atlantic fleet was forced into the shooting war by German naval tactics; 
the restrictive features of the Neutrality Act which hampered the delivery of 
Lease-Lend supplies were removed by Congress, and public apathy which 
had caused the Administration deep concern during the summer months 
began to disappear. The process was slow, but there was a definite change 
in the atmosphere of America in the weeks before the war, which the 
nation had sought so hard to avoid, came in the cold Pacific dawn of 
December the seventh. The summer of 1941 had been a period of heart 
searching. The President was trying to .induce the American people 
to accept high taxes and rising prices, to bear with dislocations in private 
life due to the drafting of men into the army and dislocation in normal 
business due to the demands of the defence industries without the emotional 
stimulus of a war-time atmosphere. These demands were being made at a 
time when the need for sacrifices seemed less. 

In the early summer of 1940 the country had been badly frightened by • 
the fall of France, by Hitler’s destruction of the French and British Armies, 
and by the prospect of the capture of the French Navy. Russia then was 
still associated with Germany. Italy had not revealed her inner weakness. 
An invasion of the British Isles was expected any day and British ability to 
throw back the invader was questioned. The British Fleet might be 
destroyed, leaving the balance of sea power in the hands of the Axis. 

In the year which followed the military situation had vastly improved. 
Italian power had crumbled. The German Armies had overrun the conti¬ 
nent of Europe but had not subdued it. Outbreaks of revolt from Norway 
to Crete showed that the ‘New Order’ would never be established on a 
voluntary basis. Finally, Hitler had attacked Russia and by so doing ! 
appeared to have carried the war away from the United States. The 
determined Russian defence increased the American feeling ot security 
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did the decline in bombing raids over England and the reduction 
of Atlantic shipping losses. The sound of gunfire was receding. 

Yet while the surface indications were favourable and reassuring the 
task before the United States was in reality far more onerous than had been 
imagined when she pledged herself to be the ‘Arsenal of Democracy’. 
The sights had to be raised for a far greater range of endeavour. Not only 
were the armament requirements of England and the United States 
increasing, but a new task had been superimposed on all previous plans, 
the equipment of the Red armies which were slowly withdrawing before 
the German assault. American leaders saw what had been optimistically 
set down as a very satisfactory production total for a complete year wiped 
out in a few short hours on the Russian front and the stupendous nature of 
the task of re-equipping the Russian and equipping British and other Allied 
forces was better appreciated. 

Speeches and exhortations might have failed to rouse the public to the 
effort required had not the war which seemed to be receding suddenly 
been brought to America’s doorstep by the action of the Germans them¬ 
selves. Events, not words, moulded American opinion and led to die 
acceptance of limited belligerency. 

The Atlantic Fleet w’as still a force of sea scouts during die autumn of 
1941 doing the British a good turn by openly signalling back to Wash¬ 
ington the position of any Axis raider or submarine. Its main task was to 
patrol the sea lane between the United States and her Iceland garrison. It 
had 110 orders to shoot, only to defend itself if attacked. 

For many months the President had been urged to give orders to die 
Navy to shoot, but he had hesitated. As early as May when he spoke of 
active resistance to German threats many expected that he would promptly 
give the order. When on July 7th he announced the occupation of Iceland 
and said that the Navy would safeguard the approaches between Iceland 
and the United States, many assumed that the Navy would be told to carry 
out those orders by shooting. But the President still held his hand. When 
he met Mr. Churchill in a landlocked Atlantic Bay many were disap¬ 
pointed when on August 14th a joint statement was issued which failed 
to state that the American Navy had entered the ‘shooting war*. 

The news that Berlin had at last challenged America’s right to patrol 
the sea lanes to Iceland was flashed over the radio at dinner time Thursday, 
September 4th. An American destroyer, the Greer, had'been fired on by a 
German submarine. The man in the street and Congressman took the 
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/calmly; such incidents had been expected. Much as people had 
hat since all aboard the Rohitt Moor had been saved there was no cause 
for excitement, so now they reasoned that since the torpedoes had missed 
the incident was closed. Yet an attack on a warship was far more serious 
than an attack on a merchant vessel, for a warship Carried the immunity of 
her Government with her wherever she went. An attack on a warship was 
an attack on the Government which owned her. 

The President took the grave view. People who dismissed the attack 
with a shrug of the shoulder because after all the torpedoes missed were, 
he said, at a Press conference the day after the attack, like the father who 
refused to hunt down a gunman who had sniped from behind bushes at 
his children on their way to school because the shots had gone wi^e. 
Well, said the President with grim humour, teacher was not taking that 
attitude. Teacher would see that the bushes were searched and the 
marauder, if found, eliminated. 

Thus characteristically with a joke and an anecdote the President 
proclaimed a turning-point in American foreign policy. And because 
of the casual offhand manner of the President’s statement few realized at 
the time that one of the most important decisions of the war had been 
made. If the American Fleet had been ordered to hunt down a Nazi 
submarine and eliminate it no Nazi submarine would feel safe, for the 
American ship was not likely to pause and inquire whether the submarine 
was the guilty party. Nor was the submarine likely to wait to be asked 
before launching her torpedoes. The President’s announcement meant 
that whenever a German submarine and an American vessel drew near 
each would attempt to shoot the other first. The American Navy had 
entered the shooting war. 

The President’s public announcement over the radio, that henceforth 
the Navy would ‘shoot on sight’ made a week later on September nth 
merely generalized his Press conference statement. 1 

The last time the President had delivered a major address, on May 27th, 
he had declared that the United States would ‘actively resist’ every attempt 
by Hitler to extend liis domination to the Western Hemisphere or ‘gain 
control of the seas’. Now three and one-half months later he carried the 
policy to its logical conclusion. In his May address the President, speak¬ 
ing of the delivery^of American supplies to Britain, had declared: ‘It will 
be done/ On September nth he told the country how: the Navy was to 
shoot the ‘rattlesnakes of the Atlantic’ without waiting for them to strike 
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American naval and air patrols would thenceforth maintain 
American policy of freedom of the seas and protect the ships of any flag 
engaged in commerce in American ‘defensive waters". 

Before the Navy was finally given shooting orders Hitler had built up a 
case against himself which the Isolationists could not refute and which 
the President had merely to recapitulate. The Robin Moor had been sunk 
in the central Atlantic on May 21st; an attempt (previously unrevealed) to 
attack an American battleship had been made in July. The American 
owned Sessa had been torpedoed without warning and shelled dll she 
sank on August 17th. The Greer had been attacked September 4th. The 
Steel Seafarer had been sunk in the Red Sea September 7th. The Mo titana 
had been sunk on September nth, the very day the President spoke. These 
successive incidents laid bare ‘the Nazi design to abolish freedom of the 
seas and to acquire absolute . . . domination of the seas for themselves . 2 

Hitler was faced with a dilemma. He could either send his submarines 
and surface raiders to halt the flow of supplies to England at any cost and 
risk drawing the United States into the shooting war, or he could with¬ 
draw them from the waters between America and Iceland, permit supplies 
to reach Britain, and thus make his prospects of victory remote. 

It must have been as clear to Hitler as to his opponents that 110 matter 


how successful he might be on the continent of Europe, no matter how 
many new millions might fall beneath the Nazi yoke, he could not hope 
to win the war until he had first cut Britain off from all outside sources of 
supply. Each week Britain’s capacity for resistance grew as British and * 
American production increased. German victory would be impossible so 
long as the supply lines to Britain were secure, and as long as the wheels of 

the American Arsenal kept turning. 

Eight days after the President had spoken the United States knew 
Hitler’s choice. His rattlesnakes were still strilong. 1 he Pink Star , an 
American Government owned vessel sailing undei Panama registry 
(because the Neutrality Act prevented American ships from entering com¬ 
bat zones and belligerent ports) w r as sunk south-west of Iceland. The 
President then made a further decision. On September 23rd he told his 
Press conference that the continued sinking of American vessels required a 
revision of the Neutrality Act so that they could at least be armed and 
defend themselves. 

Both the President and Congress had changed their minds about 
America’s role in the war under the stress of events. The President’s 
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ged outlook, however, had come about more quickly than that 
^jority of the public and of Congress. 

Before the war neither President nor Congress had argued that freedom 
of the seas was so essential to American safety that every effort should be 
made and every risk taken, even orders to the Navy to shoot on sight, to 
prevent its being lost. Precisely because the war clouds were seen to be 
gathering a Neutrality Act had been passed by Congress and signed by the 
President which abandoned the doctrine of freedom of the seas in the 
interests of a supposed safety. 

Early in the war Congress at the President’s suggestion had amended 
the Neutrality Act in two respects. It had repealed the arms embargo to 
enable Britain, to buy arms on a cash and carry basis but at the same time 
it had intensified the restrictions and prohibitions intended to prevent 
incidents likely to involve the United States in the war. In other words, 
Congress had attempted to increase Britain’s chances of keeping the war 
away from the United States and the Western Hemisphere and at the 
same time to diminish the chances that the United States might become 
involved through some act of her own. 

On September 3rd, 1939, the President had told the country over the 
radio: ‘I hope the United States wall keep out of this war. I believe that it 
will. And I give you assurance that every effort of your Government will 
be directed towards that end.’ The effort was not to be directed to seeing 
that Hitler was defeated, but to seeing that the United States remained at 
peace. As the war progressed and the danger to the United States in¬ 
creased the President’s policy changed from trying to keep the United 
States out of war to seeing that Hitler could not win it. 

At first it was hoped that Britain and her Allies could do the fighting 
while the United States sold them the tools of war. The President’s policy 
then became one of seeking to avoid participation in a shooting war by 
supplying weapons without demanding cash payment to the British, the 
Chinese, the Dutch and the Russians, who would then use them on the 
Germans, Italians and Japanese, the potential enemies of the United States. 

In accordance with this theory Congress passed the Lease-Lend Bill. 
Even'this law did not uphold the doctrine of freedom of the seas. Its 
language was drafted most carefully to avoid any such commitment and 
the word ‘transfer’ in the original text of the Bill was changed to ‘transfer 
title’ in order to make it plain that Congress was not guaranteeing the 
placing of the tools of war in British hands. The Lease-Lend Act was 
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ted by many Congressmen only because they considered it to be 
ethod of keeping war at a distance from die United States. 

The President gradually advanced from the policy of theLease-Lend Act 
to a policy of giving Hitler’s foes all the assistance.necessary for the defeat 
of Hitler whatever the risk. Congressional policy, however, still stopped 
short at the Lease-Lend Act. The President’s request that Congress revise 
the neutrality act was in effect a request that Congress ratify die President’s 
foreign policy. Defeat of the proposal would not have compelled the 
President to abandon his policy, but he would have been hampered in 
carrying it out. 

There was an irreconcilable contradiction between the President’s* 
determination to have lease-lend material delivered safely and the barring 
of American ships from war zones and belligerent ports. As long as the 
Neutrality Act existed unchanged, American merchant ships were violating 
a domestic statute when they carried out a function which the President 
held vital to American defence. The President, acting under his own 
constitutional authority, affirmed American rights by ordering the Ameri¬ 
can Navy to clear the seas of Nazi marauders. But, at the same time, the 
President, acting as the agent of Congress, had to enforce a domestic law 
abandoning those rights. 

Revision of the Neutrality Act was not only necessary to enable the 
President to carry out his pledgq of aiding those fighting aggression. It 
was also necessary t for the fulfilment of the President s pledge that the 
United States would co-operate in the post-war world. The Atlantic 
Declaration was based upon the assumption that the United States and 
Great Britain would assist one another in enforcing the principles which 
it advocated. Unless the Neutrality Act which imposed on the President an 
obligation to treat all belligerents alike were revised, the Atlantic Declara¬ 
tion would be the expression of a hope, not the pledge of an intention. 

The President moved cautiously in order not to arouse too milch opposi¬ 
tion and asked Congress for a piecemeal revision of the Neutrality Act. 
In a message on October 9th he ‘recommended’ the repeal of Section 6 of 
the Neutrality Act prohibiting the arming of merchant vessels and asked 
Congress to give ‘earnest and early attention’ to repealing Section 2 
which forbade American ships to enter belligerent ports and Section 3 
which prohibited them from sailing through ‘combat zones’. The Presi¬ 
dent insisted that revision of the Act was essential for American defence. 
It would not make the United States any less neutral legally, but would 
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:e it possible to defend America more successfully. The need'Was 
gent, said the President, for Hitler was racing against time to crush 
Britain and Russia. Hitler had heard the rumblings of revolt among the 
enslaved peoples and had seen the mounting force of American aid. That 
aid must not be delayed by crippling provisions of the Neutrality Act which 
had no realism ‘in the light of the unscrupulous ambitions of madmen’. 3 

The debate on neutrality revision was accompanied by a series of 
aggressive German actions on the high seas which might very well have 
been designed to alarm Congressmen and bring graphically to their minds 
, the dangers involved in the course which they had been asked to take. 
But the effect was the opposite; it made them to realize the dangers they 
faced. On October 17th, a few hours after the Navy Department an¬ 
nounced that the destroyer Kearny had been struck by a torpedo, the 
House of Representatives voted by a two to one majority, 259 to 138, to 
arm American merchant ships. 

The nation learned two days later that eleven sailors had lost their lives 
and ten had been injured. Casualties of war had been suffered; the first 
blood had been spilled. 4 

It is difficult to decide at what precise moment America crossed the 
dividing line between benevolent neutrality and limited belligerency. 
America could scarcely be said to be at peace with Germany after a naval, 
engagement in which American lives were lost and an American warship 
crippled. It might be argued, however, that the Kearny was only carrying 
out orders previously given and that the real dividing line was when the 
President announced that henceforth the American Atlantic patrol would 
shoot on sight instead of merely scouting. Or it might be argued that the 
German attacks on American naval vessels were only incidents till the 
President recognized their implications and acknowledged oh October 
27th that the United States as far as her Navy was concerned was in ‘the 
shooting war’, in it because she had been attacked by Germany. 6 

The German Government denied that Germany had fired the first shot. 

It maintained that on the contrary America had fired the first shot. The 
Greer had pursued a German submarine in military co-operation with 
Britain and in the course of the pursuit depth charges had been dropped. 
Only after this attack did the submarine fire. The destroyer Kearny had 
been escorting one convoy and was summoned to help another convoy. 
She dropped depth charges before being attacked and hit by German 
torpedoes. 6 
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3 ut hostilities between the United States and Germany did not begin 
with the Greer incident on September 4th nor with the Kearny incident on 
^ October 17th (nor with the sinking of the Reuben James October 30th). 
’Hostilities in the sense of shooting began with the sinking of the Robin 
Moor on May 21st in mid-Atlantic far away from the combat area seven 
weeks before the American occupation of Iceland and nearly four months 
before the American Navy was ordered to shoot on sight. 

The Isolationists still talked as if die United States was free to choose 
from a number of alternative policies, when in reality events had reduced 
her choice to two — to submit or resist. It was not the President but Hitler 
who was involving the United States in war by bringing war to the 
United States. Hitler had already settled the problem the Isolationists 
regarded as open to debate. If the United States chose to resist, common 
sense dictated that the resistance should be effective and efficient and un¬ 
hampered by any self-imposed restriction such as those contained in the 
Neutrality Act. 

As long as the Neutrality Act, that advance concession to German 
intimidation, remained on the statute books with its prohibitions on the 
free movement of American ships, the determination to resist Hitler s 
effort at world domination was an executive and not a national policy. 7 

Congress, which had already accepted the policy of giving material aid 
to countries fighting Hitler as ^n essential element in American defence, 
would after the repeal of the restrictive provisions of the Neutrality Act 
have in addition agreed to the delivering of that help, even if the risks of a 
‘shooting war’ had to be run. The Isolationists argument that revision of 
the Neutrality Act involved the question of peace or war were correct in the 
sense that revision would remove one of the barriers which Congress had 
erected to impede the President in his conduct of foreign policy. Congress 
was being asked to take a new step forward away from neutrality along 
the road already trodden by the President. Revision would be interpreted 
throughout the world as an endorsement of the limited belligerency which 
the President had ordered under his own independent constitutional 
powers. 

The Neutrality Act’s failure to prevent sinkings and the evident deter¬ 
mination of the Germans to attack ships wherever they might be showed 
the Neutrality Act was already outmoded. The Neutrality Law was in¬ 
tended to prevent provocative incidents which might rouse the country 
and sweep the United States into war against its real interests. The sink- 
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Js had occurred despite the Act, while despite the sinkings the United 
States had not been swept into die war by a wave of popular emotion. 
Every step taken by the United States was taken logically, slowly and for 
reasons of clearly demonstrated self-interest, not in response to a sudden 
surge of anger. 

The majority of Americans began to realize that whatever they did or 
did not do made little difference to the actions of Hitler. They had 
therefore every reason to press forward to the utmost with their policy of 
aiding those resisting him. 

The continued, sinking of American ships increased the determination 
of the non-isolationists to do more than merely sanction the arming of 
merchant ships. Three Senate Republicans, supported by Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, proposed total repeal of the Neutrality Act. Administration 
leaders thereupon widened the scope of their proposed Bill to include the 
immediate repeal of Sections 2 and 3 which prohibited American ships from 
entering belligerent ports or sailing through combat zones. 

On October 25th the Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted to 
present a Bill for the repeal of Sections 2, 3 and 6 of the Neutrality Act by a 
twelve to eleven committee vote. The sinking of the destroyer Reuben 
James on October 30th in the midst of the Senate debate provided a more 
powerful argument in favour of revision than any speeches. 

The removal of the three restrictive sections of the Act was passed during 
a tense night session on November 7th by a 50 to 37 vote. 

By the time the revision Bill reached the House the. issue had been 
complicated by a strike in the coal mines owned by the steel companies 
which threatened to paralyse the whole defence industry. The President 
was considered by many Representatives to have acted throughout the 
emergency period far too leniently towards John L. Lewis who had called 
the strike and towards union leaders in general. Dissatisfaction with the 
President's- handling of the labour situation had been responsible for the 
loss of several votes in the Senate. It became more serious in the House. 
The Southern Democrats, who had always been the staunchest supporters 
of the President’s foreign policy, began to waver, and many followed the 
lead of James Richards of South Carolina who co-operated with the 
Republican Isolationist Hamilton Fish in opposing revision. The Southern 
Democrats demanded that the same firmness should be shown toward the 
minor autocrats in the trades union organization as was shown towards 
the big autocrats abroad. The belief that the settlement of domestic dis- 
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was the first defence necessity slowed down the trend away from 
isolation created by the indiscriminate sinking of American ships. 

As the time for the House vote grew near, on November 13 th, the 
Administration became alarmed. An overwhelming demonstration of 
national unity for the President’s policy could not be obtained. Enough 
representatives remained uncommitted to turn the tide either way. Every 
device was used to hold the waverers in line. Both President and Secretary 
of State appealed personally by telephone to doubtful representatives. 
At the close of the debate the House majority leader, Mr. John McCormack 
of Massachusetts, read letters from the Chairman of the Maritime Com¬ 
mission, Admiral Land, saying how necessary he considered the revision 
would be, from General George Marshall, Chief of Staff, denying a report 
that a recruiting campaign for an American expeditionary force was being 
planned, and from the Secretary of State declaring the proposed revision 
‘absolutely essential to our national defence’. 

Finally, the Speaker, Mr. Sam f Rayburn of Texas, descended to the 
Well of the House, rested his arms on the lectern on the Democratic side, 
and slowly read a message from the President. ‘The world is obviously 
watching the course of this legislation.’ Defeat would cause joy in Axis. 
capitals and would be ‘definitely discouraging’ to the nations fighting 
Hitler. It would also in addition make it harder to settle the industrial 
unrest which afflicted the nation because the public would feel the emer¬ 
gency was not so great. 

This appeal and more particularly the President’s pledge to see that 
coal shortage and labour stoppages did not hamper the defence pro¬ 
gramme won enough votes to give the Bill a narrow majority of 212 
to 194. 

This 18 vote majority marked the end of American efforts to isolate 
herself from world wars by legislative statute. The United'States had not 
in the eyes of international law exchanged its position from that of a 
neutral to that of a belligerent. The Administration spokesmen denied 
that the revision constituted a war .measure, yet the plain consequence was 
that the Administration and a small Congressional majority had authorized 
a lijnited form of naval belligerency. The United States at last faced the 
Axis with a national policy. 

The vote for the appropriation of leasc-lend funds had shown the 
Congress committed to the proposition that Hitler must be defeated by 
the nations then fighting him. The vote for revision of the Neutrality Act 
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£Q&wed the Congress was ready for the United States herself to take belli¬ 
gerent action in giving those nations assistance. 

Already the American Atlantic Fleet was exchanging shots with German 
raiders. American volunteer fliers were bombing Germany. American 
engineers were building railroads and airfields in China, airfields and docks 
in Egypt and Africa, railways in Iran, naval bases in Ireland, American 
civilian technicians were aiding the British to cope with the menace of 
air raids, an army of occupation was stationed in Iceland outside the 
Western Hemisphere, within the Western Hemisphere Americans were 
building air bases in Brazil and had garrisons stretching from Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) to Newfoundland. Above all American production was 
being diverted more and more to supplying the battlefronts with tools to 
finish the job. 

The action of Congress served notice on Hitler that American participa¬ 
tion in the fight against the Axis would continue and would grow. The 
knowledge that after this vote there could be no turning back for America 
was responsible for the hesitation of the more cautious Congressmen who 
had not adjusted their thinking to the inevitable. The knowledge that 
there could be now no turning back for America had to be considered, too, 
in the Axis capitals. This knowledge was to lead in a few short weeks to 
the final chapter in America’s progress towards total war. 


NOTES 

1 ‘It would be unworthy of a great nation to exaggerate an isolated incident, or to become 
inflamed by some one act of violence. But it would be inexcusable folly to minimize such 
incidents in the face of evidence which makes it clear that the incident is not isolated, but 
part of a general plan. 

‘The important truth is that these acts of international lawlessness are a manifestation of a 
design which has been made clear to the American people for a long time. It is the Nazi 
design to abolish the freedom of the seas, and to acquire absolute control and domination of 
the seas for themsfelves. ... 

4 It must be explained again and again to people who like to think of the United States 
Navy as an invincible protection, that this can be true only if the British Navy survives. 
That ij simple arithmetic. 

‘For if the world outside the Americas falls under Axis domination, the shipbuilding 
facilities which the Axis Powers would then possess in all of Europe, in the British Isles, 
and in the Far East would be much greater than all the shipbuilding facilities and potentialities 
of all the Americas — not only greater, but two or three times greater.. . . 

‘One peaceful nation after another has met disaster because each refused to look the Nazi 
danger squarely in the eye until it actually had them by the throat. 

‘The United States will not make that fatal mistake. 

‘No act of violence or intimidation will keep us from maintaining intact two bulwarks 
of defence; first, our line of supply of material to the enemies of Hitler, and second, the 
freedom of our shipping on the high seas.... 
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' have sought no shooting war with Hitler. We do not seek it now. 

: when you see a rattlesnake poised to strike, you do not wait until he has struck 
before you crush him.... 

■ 'In the waters which we deem necessary for our defence, American naval vessels and 
American planes will no longer wait until Axis submarines lurking under the water, or Axis 
raiders on the surface of the sea, strike their deadly blow — first.... 

‘Our patrolling vessels and planes will protect all merchant ships — not only American 
ships but ships of any flag —engaged in commerce in our defensive waters. They will 
protect them from submarines; they will protect them from surface raiders.... 

‘From now on, if German or Italian vessels of war enter the waters, the protection of which 
is necessary for American defence, they do so at their own peril. 

‘The orders which I have given as Commauder-in-Chief of the United States Army 
and Navy are to carry out that policy — at once. 

‘The sole responsibility rests upon Germany. There will be no shooting unless Germany 
continues to seek it/— President Roosevelt, September nth. 

3 The extent of the ‘waters which we deem necessary for oar defence* was left undefined. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, told a Legion Convention on September 15th: 
‘The American Navy will provide protection as adequate as we can make it for ships of every 
flag carrying Lend-aid supplies between the American continent and the waters adjacent 
to Iceland.’ But this protection was not the maximum. The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, 
indicated that it would be extended as the German areas of attack were extended. 

3 ‘We must face the truth that the Neutrality Act requires complete reconsideration in the 
light of known facts. 

‘The revisions which I sbggest do not call for a declaration of war any more than the Lend- 
and-Lease Act called for a declaration of war. This is a matter of the essential defence of 
American rights. 

‘In the Neutrality Act there are various crippling provisions. The repeal or modification 
of these provisions will not leave the United States any less neutral than we are to-day, but 
it will make it possible for us to defend the Americas far more successfully and to give aid 
far more effectively against the tremendous forces now marching towards the conquest of 
the w'orld.... 


‘We know now that Hitler recognizes no limitation or any zone of combat in any part of 
the seven seas. He has struck at our ships and at the fives of our sailors within the waters of 
the Western Hemisphere.. .. 

‘I recommend the repeal of Section 6 of the Act of November 4th, 1939, which prohibits 
the arming of ships under the American flag engaged in foreign commerce. 

‘Our merchant vessels are sailing the seas on missions connected with the defence of the 
United States. It is not just that the crews of these vessels should be denied the means of 
defending their lives and their ships. 

‘Although the arming of merchant vessels does not guarantee their safety, it most certainly 
adds to their safety.... 

‘There are other phases of the Neutrality Act 1 6 the correction of which I hope the Congress 
will give earnest and early attention. One of these provisions is of major importance. 

T believe that it is essential to the proper defence of our country that we cease giving the 
definite assistance which we are now giving to the aggressors. For, in effect, we are inviting 
their control of the seas by keeping our ships out of the ports of our own friends. 

‘It is time for this country to stop playing into Flitler’s hands and to unshackle our own/ — 
President Roosevelt, October 9th. 

* Other American losses followed before the Bill reached the Senate. On October 21st 
the President announced at his regular conference that the Lehigh carrying no cargo and 
en route to the Gold Coast on a trading voyage had been sunk. An hour later the State 
Department announced the loss of the Bold Venture flying the Panama flag, but American 
owned, on its way to England in convoy. 

6 ‘We have wished to avoid shooting. But the shooting has started. And history has 
recorded who fired the first shot. In the long run, however, all that will matter is who fired 
the last shot_ 

‘Hitler has often protested that his plans for conquest do not extend across the Allan tic 
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n. His submarines and raiders prove otherwise. So does the entire design of his i 
5 * -^drld order. 

‘Very simply and very bluntly —we are pledged to pull our own oar, in the destruction 
of Hitlerism. 

‘And when wc have helped to end the curse of Hitlerism, we shall help to establish a new 
peace which will give to decent people everywhere a better chance to live and prosper in 
security and in freedom and in faith. . . . 

‘Our American merchant ships must be armed to defend themselves against the 
rattlesnakes of the sea. 

‘Our American merchant ships must be free to carry our American goods into the harbours 
of our friends. 


‘Our American merchant ships must be protected by our American Navy.... 

‘The lines of our essential defence now cover all the seas, and to meet the extraordinary 
demands of to-day and to-morrow our Navy grows to unprecedented size. Our Navy is 
ready for action. Indeed, units of it in the Atlantic Patrol are in action.. .. 

‘The first objective of that defence is to stop Hitler. He can be stopped and can be compelled 
to dig in. And that will be the beginning of his downfall, because dictatorsliip of the Hitler 
type can live only through continuous victories — increasing conquests... .’ — President 
Roosevelt, October 27th. 

A few days later the Secretary of the Navy explained that if American destroyers sank any 
German submarine the Administration would conceal the fact ‘like any other belligerent* 
in order to damage German naval morale. The phrase slipped out unconsciously at a Press 
conference but it showed the pattern of the Secretary’s thought. To Navy men the Ger¬ 
mans were ‘the enemy’. 

6 ‘The American destroyer Greer was involved in an incident September 4th, the American 
destroyer Kearny in an incident October 17th. The destroyer Greer pursued a German 
U-boat for hours in close military co-operation with English naval forces. In the course of 
this pursuit this German U-boat, which was under water, was attacked with depth charges. 
Only after this attack did the German U-boat use its weapons. 

‘The destroyer Kearny was sailing as protector of one convoy as it received a call for help 
from a second convoy which was in battle action with German naval forces in another part 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The Kearny thereupon changed course, went to the scene of the 
battle and attacked the German U-boat with depth charges. 

‘The Reich Government, therefore, declares that, first, the version given by President 
Roosevelt in his speech, that American destroyers had been attacked by German naval forces 
and that therefore Germany had attacked America, is not in accordance with the facts, and 
is, indeed, contradicted by the official statements of the American naval authorities 
themselves. 

‘Secondly, that quite on.the contrary, the two American destroyers had attacked German 
submarines and that therefore the United States had attacked Germany, a fact which has 
also been confirmed by the American naval authorities.’ — Official Reich statement, 
November 1st. 

On September 20th, in response to inquiries from the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, stated: 

‘As soon as information was received by the Greer from the British plane that a submarine 
was directly ahead of her, the Greer increased speed, started zigzagging, and commenced a 
search for the submarine. Five minutes after the search began, namely, at 09.20, the Greer 
located the submarine -by her under-water sound equipment; she held this contact until 
12.48, namely, 3 hours 28 minutes before the submarine made her attack. No assistance by 
cither planes or ships was given to the Greer during this period. 

‘Two torpedoes were fired at the Greer. The fixing of the first one was indicated by the 
sighting of the impulse bubble at 12.48, just 3 hours and 28 minutes after the Greer first 
detected the submarine by means of her sound equipment. At 12.49 the wake of this torpedo 
was observed about 100 yards astern. At 12.58 the wake of a second torpedo was observed 
500 yards distant on the starboard bow. The Greer avoided it, the torpedo passing about 
300 yards clear of the ship. 

‘U.S.S. Greer dropped 8 depth charges, commencing at 12.56; 11 depth charges were 
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i, commencing at 15.12. All these depth charges were dropped after the first torpei 
_jen fired at the Greer.' 

The fact that Congress was being asked to endorse the President’s policy was fully 
recognized. For example, Senator" Wayland Brooks, Illinois Isolationist, stated on 
October 31st: 

‘The President and his Cabinet have been at war now for some time; but the Congress 
has not been at war. I say the President has been at war. He has designated the enemy. He 
has named him. He has proclaimed for his defeat and destruction. 

‘I said before, the President has been at war; the Cabinet has been at war; but Congress 
has not been at war. In every action. Congress has definitely stated that it was not a war 
move, and that no act of war must be committed. Now, if this joint resolution passes, and 
we arm our ships and send them out to shoot under an act of Congress, by that action Congress 
goes overboard and is at war. 

‘When the Administration, the Cabinet, and the Congress are all at war, the country is 
at war; America is at war. Consequently, I am opposed to the passage of joint resolution.’ 

Senator Joseph Ball, of Minnesota, Republican supporter of the President’s foreign policy, 
stated on November 1st: 

‘In recent months there has taken place a significant change in American foreign policy, 
brought about by the pressure of these events. Whereas our policy under the Lease-Lend 
Act was to lend all possible material aid, short of shooting, to the Democracies in order to 
stop Nazi aggression, to-day our policy is to do whatever may be necessary to defeat Hitler 
and Nazi-isin. That is the conclusion which I draw from the actions of the Administration 
and the President’s utterances in recent months. It is significant that in his recent speeches 
the President has omitted the phrase “short of war*’, and has spoken of our determination, not 
merely to halt aggression, but to smash Hitlerism. I could wish that the President had stated 
the new policy earlier and more bluntly and more frankly to the American people, but I 
believe that this new policy is clearly revealed in his recent speeches. 

‘It is primarily Executive action and speech, rather than Congressional action, which has 
brought about this change in the direction and the objective of our foreign policy. In die 
issue now before the Senate, Congress has an opportunity cither to ratify this fundamental 
change in the direction and objective of our foreign policy or to reject it.. . . 

‘Defeat of the resolution presumably would amount to a repudiation by Congress of 
actions taken by our Government and our Navy. Whether it actually would stop die 
shooting, I doubt, but its defeat certainly would leave the responsibility ‘for our more- 
aggressive foreign policy resting exclusively on the shoulders of the President/ 
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WAR COMES TO AMERICA 

i 

As the congressional debates on the revision of the Neutrality Act were 
drawing to a close Saburo Kurusu, a suave Japanese diplomat with a vivid 
if slightly inaccurate acquaintance with American slang, was flying across 
the Pacific to Washington ‘to make a touchdown for peace’. His task was 
to help the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, who 
knew no American slang and little English, reach a friendly agreement 
with the United States on Far Eastern problems. 

No progress bad been made in reconciling American and Japanese 
differences since the Japanese had moved into southern Indo-China to¬ 
wards the end of July 1941. The conversations which had started the 
previous March were then abruptly terminated and vigorous economic 
counter-measures taken to express American displeasure. 

After the Atlantic meeting between President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill the Japanese Government asked for their renewal. 1 Thejapanese 
Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, sent the President a personal letter 
which was delivered by Ambassador Nomura on August 28th express¬ 
ing the hope that a basis for agreement could be found and suggesting 
that the President and Prince Konoye should meet in the same way as 
had the President and the Prime Minister of England. The President 
put the proposal on one side till he could discover whether enough 
common ground for agreement existed. 

The American Administration believed that there were moderate or 
at least coldly realistic Japanese who would realize that Japan stood to lose 
from her Axis partnership either in victory or defeat. A defeated Germany 
would mean a defeated Japan while a victorious Germany would mean a 
dependent Japan, for it was inconceivable that Germany would permit 
Japan to establish her non-Aryan sway over the Far Eastern portion of the 
globe. 

The Administration, therefore, decided that as long as there remained a 
possibility, however remote, of breaking the Axis partnership it should 
not be ignored. 

American policy had always carefully avoided doing anything which 
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check the growth of Japanese moderate sentiment. It was repeatedly 
e clear that the United States did not harbour any hostility towards 
Japan as a great and thriving commercial nation. When Axis aggression 
was denounced by the President or Secretary of State, references to 
Japan’s aggression in China were either oriiitted or mentioned only in 
passing. American Far Eastern policy shunned the two extremes of con¬ 
doning Japanese aggression and provoking Japanese hostility. It rejected 
an attitude of inveterate hostility which might unite all Japanese in the 
belief that the United States was so implacable a foe that gestures of good 
will were useless. It repudiated any idea of weakening the principles of 
the Nine Power Treaty or the ‘Open Door’ by acknowledging in any way 
Japan’s right to establish a New Order in Asia by military force. 2 

A genuine, if not very pronounced, hope that a settlement could be 
reached with Japan was thus the first reason why the decision was reached 
to restmie conversations with Ambassador Nomura in August 1941. But 
their resumption was considered worth while for another reason. Japan 
was a country engaged in a losing fight against time. The Chinese war 
continued to deplete supplies and reserves and the economic blockade 
imposed by the United States and Great Britain prevented their replenish¬ 
ment. Every day that passed Japan’s capacity for mischief was growing 
less. It was not only becoming more difficult for her to increase her con¬ 
quests but even to hold the conquests she had already made. 

American diplomatic efforts to avert an open break with Japan could 
also be justified on the grounds that German agents in the Far East were 
doing all in their power to bring them to nought and persuade Japan to 
enter the war. The German trump card was the sutcessful campaign 
against Russia. Hitler launched a major offensive against Moscow on 
October 2nd, announcing that this was to be the last great battle of the 
year. Two weeks later the Government of Prince Konoye fell. 

Prince Konoye may not have been sincere in his efforts to reach an 
understanding with the United States, but he was at least an advocate of 
temporizing till the course of die German campaign in Russia was clear. 
His fall was taken as a sign that the less patient elements in Japan, the 
militarists and the influential secret societies, had gained the upper hand. 
It was further taken as a sign that the Japanese extremists had become 
confident that the Axis would be victorious. 

The possibility of an open breach between Japan and the United States 
could no longer be excluded. The War and Navy Departments so advised 
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commanding officers, who were warned to take precaution¬ 
ary measures, but at the same time were cautioned to do nothing which 
might ‘constitute provocation as against Japan. 3 

The decision of General Hideki Tojo shortly after he had taken over 
the Premiership from Prince Konoye to send Saburo Kurusu to Washing¬ 
ton on a ‘peace mission was a surprising and unexpected move, the pur¬ 
pose of which was not immediately clear. It was suspected that Kurusu 
might have been sent to throw dust in the eyes of the American Ad¬ 
ministration while Japan completed her war preparations. He might have 
been sent to induce Hitler to continue his Russian campaign despite the 
approach of winter by creating the fear that Japan might reach an agree¬ 
ment with the United States and desert the Axis. He might have been 
sent to see if the United States could be tricked diplomatically into 
reducing the economic restrictions she had imposed on Japan or into 
making some agreement which would estrange or antagonize the Chinese. 
The purpose was not apparent, but the Administration, determined to do 
everything in its power to preserve peace in the Pacific, put the best con¬ 
struction upon Kurusu’s intentions and waited to see what he would 
propose. 

His plan, it appeared, was that a temporary modus vivendi or limited 
treaty should be negotiated as a step towards a permanent Pacific settle¬ 
ment and that the United States should act as ‘mediator’ in the Japanese- 
Chinese War. The President made the counter-suggestion that he act as 
‘introducer’. As ‘introducer’ he could bring both sides together without 
commitments or loss of face and without tying the hands of the United 
States. A series of exploratory talks were held at the State Department 
and White House to see if a satisfactory limited agreement could be 
negotiated. 

Japan’s idea of a satisfactory limited agreement was presented to Secre¬ 
tary Hull on November 20th. It proved to be a demand that the United 
States reverse its policy, cease aiding China and permit Japan to establish 
her New Order in Asia without opposition. America was to agree, in 
effect, that Japan should have all the oil and supplies she needed and in 
return Japan would agree to use them only for attacking the Chinese. 4 

This proposal was interesting when taken in conjunction with the news 
that Hitler’s trusted emissary, Captain Fritz Wiedemann, Consul General 
at Tientsin, was in Chungking urging the Chinese National Government 
to make peace with Japan. It seemed clear that the Axis hoped to drive a 
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dge between Cliina and the United States. If the United States had 
agreed to any concessions at the expense of China, it would have been easy 
for the Axis to convince the Chinese that they had been abandoned and 
to persuade them to accept a German proposal for a negotiated peace. 
Captain Wiedemanns trip to Chungking and Kurusu’s to Washington 
were thus part of the same diplomatic manoeuvre. 

The immediate American reply to this manoeuvre was to make it plain 
that aid would continue to be sent to Chiang Kai-shek and to withdraw 
the offer of die President to act as ‘introducer’ of peace between Japan and 
China. 

It was apparent that the American and Japanese points of view were as 
far apart as ever and that no progress in finding common ground for agree¬ 
ment had been made. The Administration therefore determined to brush 
aside all confusing side issues, restate the basic problems involved and offer 
the Japanese a simple and comprehensive proposal for a permanent settle¬ 
ment. The Administration did not give up hope entirely oi preserving 
peace in the Pacific. There was always a possibility that the Japanese 
were bluffing, or had presented maximum demands to make room for 
later concessions. However, the belligerent tone taken by Japanese 
official spokesmen and the reports of Japanese army and naval movements 
off the Indo-China coast gave little support to such a theory. The Naval 
Commanders in the Pacific were warned that Japan might be con¬ 
templating a surprise aggressive move, but told to keep the warning 
secret ‘to prevent complication of the tense existing situation’. 8 

Since the American plan for a permanent Pacific settlement involved 
the interests of other Pacific Powers, the diplomatic representatives of 
Britain, China, Australia and Holland were summoned to die State 
Department for consultation. 6 

When the final draft of the American proposal was ready and the 
assent of the other nations interested obtained, the two Japanese represen¬ 
tatives were summoned to die State Department on November 26th to 
receive it. The document handed the Japanese consisted of two parts: 
an ‘oral statement* which reviewed die course of the conversations, and 
the proposal itself. 

Japan, in brief, was asked to reverse the policy which she had followed 
during the past four years by withdrawing her troops from China and 
Indo-China, to renounce her ties with the Axis and become a member 
of a Far Eastern multilateral non-aggression pact. In return, the economic 
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xictions imposed by the United States when Japan moved into 
Indo-China would be lifted and economic assistance would be given 
her in stabilizing her currency. Members of the non-aggression pact 
would be the British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Thailand and the United States. All the signatories would agree 
to respect the territorial integrity of Thadand. 7 

The situation on November 26th, therefore, was that Japan had 
presented a note demanding a drastic modification in American policy. 
The United States had replied with a note demanding a complete reversal 
of Japanese policy. Whatever its form, it was, when the circumstances 
under which it was presented are considered, an effective ultimatum. 

But the contents of neither of these notes were made known to the 
public at the time. The Administration, it is true, made an effort between 
November 27th and December 7th to inform the Press of the fact that an 
agreement with Japan of any character was most unlikely. But the 
impression these warnings gave was that Administration pessimism was 
based on the news of Japanese troop movements in Indo-China, not on the 
diplomatic impasse which had been reached in the Surusu conversations. 

All that Congress or the general public knew about the American 
note of November 26th was that die Secretary had restated his Funda¬ 
mental Principles of July 1937. There was just as much reason to suppose 
that the ground was being cleared for an entirely fresh approach to an 
agreement as that all hope of an agreement had been abandoned and the 
Japanese Government told it must reverse a policy it had pursued for 
four years at a vast cost in blood and treasure, if it wished to see any 
improvement in its relations with the United States. 

Public speculation under diese circumstances was not concerned over 
the question of how and when Japan would strike at the United States 
in response to this ultimatum, but over what American policy should 
be if Japan moved into Thailand or the Yunnan Province of China, or 
if she attacked Siberia and brought war to the borders of Alaska. 

Should the United States, having drawn the line beyond which 
Japan should not go, make every effort to check her further progress 
even to the extent of asking Congress for a declaration of war? Should 
she repeat in the Pacific the same policy of semi-belligerency as in the 
Atlantic, or should she merely continue to apply economic pressure on 
Japan? Japan was usually assumed in this speculation to be anxious to 
avoid war with the United States and that the American Administration 
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would be able to select the form of action against Japan which was 
considered most appropriate. 

There is no reason to suppose that a Congressional majority would 
have objected to the tone of the State Department note nor to the 
display of firmness, hi fact, even isolationist Congressmen had expressed 
their belief that Japan’s onward march should be halted. 

The lack of information about the real state of American-Japanese 
relations may have played into Japanese hands. If the public had been 
told that the United States had demanded that Japan withdraw from 
China and acknowledge the Chungking Government, it might have 
realized that the country was on the verge of war. The Army and Navy 
Pacific commanders might have realized it too, and the warnings which 
were sent them from Washington have carried greater conviction. The 
nation would have been better prepared mentally for a sudden Japanese 
attack. 

Axis aggression had followed two methods in the past: the creeping 
approach to the objective, the encirclement bit by bit so that each step 
was felt not worth a fight, or the sudden assault, unexpected and bold. 
In the week before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, both the 
President and Mr. Hull publicly expressed their fear that Japan was 
following the first method, the infiltration to secure a foothold for a 
further limited advance. A stroke at the Gibraltar of the Pacific, Haw aii, 
had not been mentioned. 

Messages were sent to American Pacific Commanders after the 
presentation of the November 26th proposal warning them that negotia¬ 
tions • with Japan had ended and that Japan was expected to make an 
aggressive move. But the Philippines, Thailand, the Kra Peninsula 
and Borneo were mentioned as possible points of attack. The Pacific 
Commanders were told to take precautions against sabotage. But there 
were two limiting conditions in all these warnings. Nothing was to be 
done which would cause public alarm nor were any ste|>s to be taken of 
a provocative nature. 8 

No statement was made by any public official that if Japan were to 
move into Thailand or the Yunnan Province or to attack Siberia, the 
Administration would ask Congress for a declaration of war. No 
discussion of common military and naval policy in case of Japanese 
aggression took place with other Pacific Powers. 

Such vague phrases as that the United States ‘would not stand idly by’ 
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_ offered by the Press from authoritative, sources. If a British declara¬ 
tion of war against Japan followed an invasion of Thailand, it was 
suggested that American moral and economic support would be forth¬ 
coming, and that possibly the American Pacific Fleet would be ordered 
to shoot on sight as was the American Fleet in the Atlantic. No American 


. official statement approached the categorical promise made by the 
British Prime Minister that if America was involved in hostilities with 
Japan, Britain would declare War within the hour. 

This rigid determination to wait on events, to remain on the defensive, 
• and permit the enemy to strike the first blow — a policy in which all 
the Pacific Powers felt forced to acquiesce — might well be considered 
the chief cause of the Pearl Harbour disaster* The lesson given so often 
in Europe was about to be repeated again. Countries which wait to be 
attacked, even if their strength is equal to that of the attacker, place 
themselves at a disadvantage. Their forces must be spread thinly at 
.every possible point of assault while the enemy can concentrate his 
striking force where he wishes. 

The hostility of Japan was known and had been known for many 
years. Her hostility had increased rather than diminished with the 
passage of time and only a little over a year ago she had signed a treaty 
which was aimed directly at the United States and was recognized in 
the United States as being so aimed. Newspaper comment and the 
speeches of Japanese officials left no doubt of Japanese hostility nor of 
the ascendancy of the military party. 

One reason for the Administration’s cautious policy was that it felt 
handicapped by political opposition. It considered that every measure 
had to be justified as a defensive measure and as a method of keeping 
war away from the United States. 

Yet there is reasonable doubt that the Administration need have 
been quite so cautious. American opinion was less shortsighted where 
the Far East was concerned than where Europe was concerned. There 
was no prohibition against Far Eastern entanglements in the writings 
of any of the founding fathers and there was no pattern of recent American 
involvement in a vast Asiatic land operation corresponding to the A.E.F. 
sent to France in 1917. Even Isolationists were belligerent in their 
references to Japan, though their belligerency was based in part on an 
underestimation of Japanese strength. Many people took the Hew 
that Japan was exhausted by the war in China and unable to engage 
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major Power. The Japanese air force was held inferior, its 
equipment laughable compared with American and its pilots lacking 
in initiative and the proper physique. 

Reports continued to be received in Washington of Japanese reinforce¬ 
ments arriving in Indo-China, though the main body of the Japanese Fleet, 
including aircraft carriers, was reported to be in Japanese home 
waters. 3 

The President called upon Japan to explain these troop movements 
in view of the fact that Japanese negotiators were in Washington 
supposedly engaged in an effort to achieve a peaceful solution of Far 
Eastern difficulties. The Japanese Government replied that troops had 
been sent to the northern frontier of Indo-China to guard against a 
possible Chinese attack, not to southern Indo-China, and that their 
numbers had been exaggerated. • 

The President then made an eleventh-hour personal appeal to the 
Emperor of Japan to do his utmost to keep peace, Japanese troop move¬ 
ments in Indo-China had reached such large proportions, he wrote, that 
the peoples of the Philippines, Malaya and Thailand were becoming 
disturbed and asking themselves if a Japanese attack on their territory 
was contemplated. 'None of the peoples whom I have spoken of above 
can sit either definitely or permanently on a keg of dynamite/ 10 

The day following the President’s appeal to the Emperor the Japanese 
Ambassador asked Mr. Hull ftn an appointment for himself and Mr. 
Nomura. The request was made at i o’clock and an appointment 
arranged for 1.45. 11 The two Japanese arrived at the Secretary of State s 
office twenty minutes later, at five past two. The Secretary received them 
at 2.20. These times are interesting. Twenty-five minutes after the 
Japanese requested an appointment bombs had begun to fall on Pearl 
Harbour. The first report of this in Washington was picked up by a naval 
radio operator at 2.0 p.m. A preliminary report of the bombing had been 
given the Secretary of State when he received the Japanese. A few 
minutes after the two Japanese entered Mr. Hull s office the news had- 
been fully confirmed and the Press informed 12 that about 150 bombers, 
torpedo-carrying planes and fighter escorts with Japan’s rising sun emblem 
blazing in red on the wing tips had converged upon Oahu Island, Hav. aii, 
home of the American battlefleet. The ships were at anchor in Pearl 
Harbour; the planes grounded wing to wing at the Army’s Hickam Field 
and the Navy’s Ford Island for better protection against anticipated 
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tage. The Japanese bombers went unerringly for their targets, 
knowing in advance through fifth column agents exactly where to strike. 

And meanwhile in Washington the two Japanese ‘peace’ envoys were 
sitting in the Secretary of State’s office. They handed over the Japanese 
reply to the American note of November 26th. 13 It was a lengthy 
document, but the Secretary read it carefully while the two Japanese 
waited. The Japanese Government flatly rejected the American proposal 
in insolent and sarcastic language, Japan’s identity of interest with 
Germany and Italy was proclaimed, and the United States and Great 
Britain accused of threatening Japan’s independence. The note concluded, 
The Japanese Government regrets . . . that it is impossible to reach an 
agreement through further negotiations.’ 

Secretary Hull is a patient man and slow to anger, but after reading this 
farrago of nonsense he could no longer contain himself. He turned to the 
Japanese representatives and made up for his past restraint by telling them 
in the plainest possible terms exactly what he thought of their mission 
and the document they had presented to him, one filled with ‘infamous 
falsehoods and distortions on a scale so huge that I never imagined until 
to-day that any Government on this planet was capable of. uttering 
them’. 14 The two Japanese left the Secretary’s office, pushed through a 
group of newspaper reporters asking automatically if conversations would 
be renewed and drove back to the Embassy. The Secretary hurried to 
the White House where the reporters were already gathering. Kleig 
lights for the cameramen were set up and microphones for the radio 
broadcasts. From time to time one of the secretarial staff would emerge 
from an inner office with a bulletin. An Army transport torpedoed 
carrying lumber; a Cabinet meeting had been called for 8.30; Congres¬ 
sional leaders of all parties had joined the conference; the President was 
drafting, a special message. Mingled with these reports were others telling 
of one Isolationist after another pledging the Administration his full 
support. 

Japan’s attack on Hawaii united America. The bombs had blown away 
differences and dissention and though the price was an undisclosed number 
of American naval craft it may not at the final reckoning be held too great 
a price to have paid. 15 The apparently illogical action ofjapan had achieved 
in a few terrible hours a consolidation of die national wiil which might 
otherwise have taken months, even years. On Saturday night, Decem¬ 
ber 6th, the majority of the country would probably have opposed the 
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States’ ‘entry into the war’. On Sunday night, December 7th, 
war had come to the United States and from Maine to California 
differences of opinion about the war dissolved into a single grim intent — 
to carry war back to the enemy till he was crushed irrevocably. 

Japan could have found several further ways of carrying on aggression 
without necessarily involving the United States in retaliatory military 
action or uniting the whole country in its determination to fight Japan 
to the finish. If Japan had moved into Thailand or Yunnan or Siberia, 
American opinion would have continued to be divided. If Japan had 
limited her attack to the Philippines, there would have been many to 
complain that the United States should never have assumed respon¬ 
sibility for them in the first place. But Japan had adopted the blitzkrieg, 
not the encircling technique. She struck almost simultaneously at Pearl 
Harbour, Midway, Guam, Wake, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Malaya. She preferred the gamble of a quick military decision over 
all her foes. 

Step by step America had approached the brink of war. Strict neutrality 
had been followed by a policy of all aid short of war to countries whose 
defence was necessary to the defence of America. Then victory was more 
frequently mentioned as the American goal than defence. But still victory 
was hoped for without involvement in shooting. 

Then the Reuben James was lost in battle. The first casualty lists 
appeared. The President announced that the shooting had started. The 
idea of a vicarious war in which others would do the fighting while 
America-acted as an arsenal went down with the Reuben James. America 
Was a limited belligerent. She conducted naval and air operations along 
the Atlantic sea lanes and sent small expeditionary forces to garrison 
important bases. 

America did not take the final step ot her own volition. She did not go 
to war; war came to America. There can be no argument in the future 
over whether America was in real danger when she entered the fray; 
there can be no suggestion that she went to war through mistaken sen¬ 
timentality to aid other countries or that she was dragged in by propa¬ 
gandists, international bankers, or munitions makers. America went to 
war in self-defence after a flagrant act of aggression. America will not 
win the war for some other country; all foes ot Hitler will win it together 
for their common good and their mutual self-interest. 

Nothing had prepared the American people for a Japanese blow aimed 
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irectly at American soil. 16 The news at first seemed fantastic, like; 
hoax. It had appeared beyond the bounds of possibility that Japan would 
deliberately force the United States, the British Empire and the Dutch 
East Indies into war with her in one day. 

No one had anticipated so dramatic and pointed a reply to those who 
had argued that the choice of peace or war was in America’s hands. 

The Hawaiian Islands were farther from Japan than the Atlantic coast 
of America from Europe. If oceans were the barriers some believed the 
attack on Hawaii would have been impossible. Japanese bombs had 
destroyed the last illusion of the Isolationists. The'glass through which the 
world struggle had been seen darkly was shattered and America saw her 
danger face to face. 


The national unity created by the Japanese attack on American territory 
was reflected the following day when President Roosevelt appeared 
before a joint session of the two Houses of Congress to ask ‘that the 
state of war between the United States and the Imperial Government of 
Japan which had been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally 
declared’. He faced a grim and tense assembly still a little dazed by events. 

‘Yesterday, December 7th, 1941, a date that will live in infamy . . .’ 
The President’s face was lined and haggard from a night spent in listening 
to reports of American battleships sunk and crippled, but his voice was 
strong and determined as he told simply and directly of the Japanese 
attack, of the peace envoys still talking while the bombs were falling, of 
the long preparation needed before such an attack could have been 
launched. ‘The facts of yesterday speak for themselves.’ The United States 
‘will make very certain that this form of treachery shall never endanger 
us again’. In about eight minutes the President had finished. 

The vote in the Senate was unanimous. In the House Miss Jeannette 
Rankin of Montana, who had voted against the war resolution in 1917, 
voted ‘No’ once again. 17 

The British had declared war against Japan that same day at 7 o’clock 
(L.S.l.). War declarations by Canada, Australia, the Netherlands Indies 
completed a ring of anti-Axis Powers in the Pacific. No American policy 
had been pursued so patiently and skilfully as that of the good neighbour 
and now it bore fruit. Nine Latin American nations were at war with all 
die diree Axis Powers before the week ended - Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Cuba, Dominica, Guatemala, Haiti, El Salvador and 
Panama. 18 
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ie American public had been roused to a fighting mood. Japan had 
challenged the United States, sunk American ships, killed American men, 
occupied American territory. There was some danger that the public 
would forget that the war was world-wide and that the Pacific conflict 
was but one part of it. They might have brought pressure on the Adminis¬ 
tration to concentrate the whole American war effort against Japan. 

Hitler resolved any difficulties of this kind by declaring war upqn the 
United States on December nth. Mussolini did the same. Public atten¬ 
tion was thus called to the fact that Japan was but one member of the 
unholy coalition. That same day, December nth, resolutions declaring 
that a state of war existed between the United States and Germany and 
the United States and Italy were voted without debate and without 
opposition. Miss Rankin voted ‘present’. 

War in the Far East would inevitably mean a diversion of material 
from other fronts, but this could now be accomplished as strategic neces¬ 
sities required and not under popular pressure. As far as the public were 
concerned all fronts were American fronts. The sole American aim was 
to fight as much of the war as possible as far as possible from American 
shores. 

War which had begun twenty-seven months ago on the continent ot 
Europe and at first only concerned four nations had fused and joined with 
the Far Eastern war which had been fought since 1937 - It embraced every 
continent and ocean. Only a few troubled areas of peace were left. 

The three war resolutions passed by Congress ‘authorized and directed 
the President to employ the ‘entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government in the prosecution of the war , 
and declared, ‘. . . to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States’. A successful termination could only mean till victory was won. 

Congress thus accepted two principles: first, to fight the war till victory 
was achieved; and secondly, to use the total resources of the country to 
that end, which were restated in the Declaration of the United Nations 
proclaimed on January 2nd, 1942. 

When the President placed his signature to the declaration by the 
United Nations on New Year’s Day he was making a pledge which was 
supported by Congress. The two branches of the Government, Legisla¬ 
tive and Executive, were united in purpose and policy. There had been 
no such unity in the foreign field since Novelnber 1918. To bring about 
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ty a war had been necessary which unity, had it always existed, 
have averted. 

With the Japanese attack the Axis had drawn upon its last reserves and 
by so doing brought Democracy’s last reserve, the United States, into the 
conflict with a more powerful fleet than Japan’s and with a potentially 
far more powerful industrial production. The American Fleet was crippled 
temporarily, but could be rebuilt, while industrial production was given 
a stimulus which in the long run would bear fruit. 

The most critical campaign of the war began, the campaign to hold the 
Axis till the production of the United Nations had reached its peak. Then 
the tide could be rolled back against weakened Axis barricades and the end 
would be in sight. 


NOTES 

1 On August 25th Mr. Churchill denounced Japanese aggression in a speech after his 
return from the Atlantic Conference. He promised that if the efforts of the United States 
to reach a fair and amicable settlement with Japan failed ‘we shall of course range ourselves 
unhesitatingly at the side of the United States’. 

2 On August 26th, at the beginning of the renewed ‘peace’ talks the despatch of an Array 
Mission to China similar to the Mission which went to Moscow was announced. Brigadier 
General John Magruder was in charge. 

3 October 16th, 1941-, the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Fleet, were advised by the War and Navy Departments of the changes in the 
Japanese Cabinet, of the probability of hostilities between Japan and Russia, and of the 
possibility of an attack by Japan on Great Britain and the United States. Both commanders 
were warned to take precautions and to make preparatory dispositions which would not 
disclose their strategic intentions or constitute provocation as against Japan. — Roberts’ 
Commission Report, January 24th. 

4 The Japanese version of the offer of November 20th was made public on December 7th 
in the Japanese reply to the American Note of November 26th. Its terms were given as 
follows: 

4 i. The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake not to dispatch armed forces 
into any of the regions, excepting French Indo-China, in the south-eastern Asia and the 
Southern Pacific area. 

‘2. Both Governments shall co-operate with the view to securing the acquisition in the 
Netherlands East Indies of those goods and commodities of which the two countries are in 
need. 

‘3. Both Governments mutually undertake to restore commercial relations to those 
prevailing prior t<> the freezing of assets. The Government of the United States shall supply 
Japan with the required quantity of oil. 

‘4. The Government of the United States undertakes not to resort to measures and actions 
prejudicial to the endeavours for the restoration of general peace between Japan and China. 

*5 The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw troops now stationed in French 
Indo-China upon either the resi ration of peace between Japan and China or the establishment 
of an equitable peace in the Pacific area; and it is prepared to remove die Japanese troops in 
the southern part of French Indo-China to the northern part upon the conclusion of the 
present agreement.’ 
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/ m addition *... asked for an undertaking on the part of the United States to do 
mng prejudicial to the restoration of Sino-Japanese peace when the two parties have 
commenced direct negotiation’. 

The Japanese Government observed: ‘The American Government not only rejected the 
above-mentioned new proposal, but made known its intention to continue its aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek; and in spite of its suggestion mentioned above withdrew the offer of the President 
to act as so-called “introducer” of peace between Japan and China, pleading that time was not 
yet ripe for it/ 

B November 24th, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a message to Admiral Kimmel 
in which he stated that in the opinion of the Navy Department a surprise aggressive movement 
in any direction by the Japanese, including an attack on the Pliilippines or Guam, was a 
possibility; that the doubt as to a favourable outcome of pending negotiations, the statements 
of the Japanese Government, and the movements of its army and naval forces, supported 
this opinion. The communication enjoined secrecy to prevent complication of the tense 
existing situation. — Roberts’ Commission Report, January 24th. 

8 Two meetings were held, one on November 22nd .}iid the other on November 24th. 

? The ‘oral statement’, after reviewing the course of the conversations, said: 

‘The proposals which were presented by the Japanese Ambassador on November 20th 
contain some features which, in the opinion of this Government, conflict.with the fundamental 
principles which form a part of the general settlement under consideration and to which each 
Government had declared that it is committed. The Government of the United States 
believes that the adoption of such proposals would not be likely to contribute to the ultimate 
objectives of ensuring peace under law, order and justice in the Pacific a^ea, and it suggests 
that further effort be made to resolve our divergencies of view's in regard to the practical 
application of the fundamental principles already mentioned. 

‘With this object in view the Government of die United States offers for the consideration 
of the Japanese Government a plan of a broad but simple settlement covering the entire 


Pacific area.’ 

The American plan, entitled, ‘Outline of proposed basis for agreement between the 
United States and Japan’ was divided into tw r o sections: first, a mutual declaration of policy 
which was based upon the Fundamental Principles of July, 19371 an( ^ secondly, the proposed 
steps which die two Governments should adopt. 

‘The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan propose to take 
steps as follow's: 

‘1. The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will endeavour 
to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact among the British Empire, China, Japan, the 
Netherlands, die Soviet Union, Thailand and the United States. 

‘2. Both Governments will endeavour to conclude among the American, British, Chinese, 
Japanese, the Netherlands and Thai Governments an agreement whereundcr each ot^ die 
Governments would pledge itself to respect the territorial integrity of French Indo-Cmiia 
and, in the event that there should develop a threat to the territorial integrity of Indo-China, 
to enter into immediate consultation . .. Such agreement w r ould provide also that each of 
the Governments party to the agreement would not seek or accept preferential treatment in 
its trade or economic relations with Indo-China.... 

‘3. The Government of Japan w'ill withdraw all military, naval, air and police forces from 
China and Indo-China. 

‘4. The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will not support - 
militarily, politically, economically — any Government or regime in China other than the 
National Government of the Republic of China with capital temporarily at Chungking. 

‘5. Both Governments will live up to all extra-territorial rights in China. . . . 

‘Both Governments will endeavour to obtain the agreement of the British and other 
Governments to give up extra-territorial rights in China.. . . 

‘6. The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will enter Into 
negotiations for the conclusion between the United States and Japan of a trade agreement, 
based upon reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment and reduction of trade barriers by 
both countries.... • 

‘7. The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will, respectively, 
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ove the freezing restrictions on Japanese funds in the United States and on American 
„fls in Japan. 

‘8. Both Governments will agree upon a plan for the stabilization of the dollar-yen rate. 
*9. Both Governments will agree that no agreement which either has concluded with 
any third Power or Powers shall be interpreted by it in such a way as to conflict with the 
fundamental purpose of this agreement, the establishment and preservation of peace 
throughout the Pacific area. 

‘io. Both Governments will use their influence to cause other Governments to adhere to 
and to give practical application to the basic political and economic principles set forth in 
this agreement.* 

8 November 27th, 1941, the Chief of Staff of the Army informed the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, that the negotiations with Japan seemed to be ended, with 
little likelihood of their resumption; that Japanese action was unpredictable; that hostilities 
on the part of Japan were momentarily possible; that in the event hostilities could not be 
avoided the United States desired that this Nation should not commit the first overt act; 
that the department commander was not to be restricted to any course which would 
jeopardize his defence. The message directed him, even prior.to hostile action, to undertake 
such reconnaissance and other measures as he deemed necessary, but to carry them out in 
such a way as not to alarm the civil population or disclose Ills intent. He was directed to 
restrict the information contained in the message to the minimum of essential officers and 
to report to the Cliief of Staff the measures taken. ... 

On the same day (November 27th, 1941) the Chief of Military Intelligence sent a message 
to the Intelligence Officer on the staff of the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, 
directing him to inform the Commanding General and his Chief of Staff that negotiations 
with Japan had practically ceased; that hostilities might ensue and that subversive activity 
might be expected. 

On the same day (November 27th, 1941) the Cliief of Naval Operations sent a message 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, which stated in substance that the dispatch 
was to be considered a war warning; that the negotiations with Japan in an effort to stabilize 
conditions in the Pacific had ended; that Japan was expected to make an aggressive move 
within the next few days; that an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines, Thai, 
or Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo, was indicated by the number and equipment of 
Japanese troops and the organization of their naval task forces. It directed the execution of a 
defensive deployment in preparation for carrying out war tasks. It stated that Guam, Samoa 
and continental districts had been directed to take appropriate measures against sabotage, 
and that a similar warning was being sent by the War Department.... 

November 27th, 1941, the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, in response to 
the direction of the Cliief of Staff that he report measures taken, informed the Chief of Staff 
that he had alerted his command against sabotage and that he was maintaining liaison with 
the Navy. No reply referring to this message was sent by the War Department.... 

November 28th, 1941, the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, received from 
the Adjutant General of the Army a message stating that the critical situation required every 
precaution to be taken at once against subversive activities within the scope of the Army’s 
responsibility; that all necessary measures be taken to protect military establishments, property 
and equipment against sabotage, against propaganda affecting Army personnel, and against 
all espionage. The message disclaimed ordering any illegal measures, and warned that 
protective measures should be confined to those essential to security, so as to avoid unnecessary 
publicity and alarm. 

November 29th, 1941, the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, replied to the 
last-mentioned message, outlining at length' and in detail the measures taken to prevent 
sabotage of military establishments and property and essential industrial and public utility 
installations. No reply was sent by the War Department to this message. General Short 
testified that he considered this series of messages a tacit agreement that the measures taken 
were all that were intended by the Department. 

November 29th, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a message to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fleet, which was in substance a quotation of the Chief of Staff's dispatch 
of November 27th to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department; and in addition 
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cd the addressee to take no offensive action until Japan had committed an overt act, 
ordered certain action in case hostilities should occur. 

November 30th, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a dispatch to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, and also forwarded the message to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet for his information, in which it was stated the indications were that 
Japan was about to launch an attack on the Kra Isthmus, directing the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet to do certain scouting, but to avoid the appearance of attacking. Admiral 
Kiuimcl testified that he had viewed this message as indicating that the Navy Department 
was not expecting a Japanese attack on Hawaii. - Roberts’ Commission Report January 24th. 

9 December 1st, 1941, the Director of Naval Intelligence issued a bulletin which, under 
the caption ‘Japanese Naval Situation’, stated: 

‘Deployment of naval forces to the southward has indicated clearly that extensive prepara¬ 
tions are under way for hostilities. At the same time troop transports and freighters are 
pouring continually down from Japan and Northern Cliina coast ports headed south, 
apparently for French Indo-China and Formosan ports... Although one division of 
battleships also may be assigned, the major capital ship strength remains in home waters 
as well as the greatest portion of the carriers.’ 

The naval intelligence service in Hawaii, due to lack of information indicating that the 
bulk of Japanese carriers were at sea, concluded they were in home ports. 

The Navy Department sent three messages to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet; the first of December 3rd, 1941, stated that it was believed certain Japanese consulates 
were destroying' their codes and burning secret documents; the second of December 4th, 
1941, instructed the addressee to destroy confidential documents and means of confidential 
communication, retaining only such as were necessary, the latter to be destroyed in event 
of emergency. .. and the third of December 6th, 1941, directing that in view of the tense 
situation the naval commands on the outlying Pacific islands might be authorized to destroy 
confidential papers then or later, under conditions of greater emergency, and that those 
essential to continued operations should be retained until the last moment. 

The foregoing messages did not create in the minds of the responsible officers in the 
Hawaiian area apprehension as to probable imminence of air raids. On the contrary they 
only served to emphasize in their minds the danger from sabotage and surprise submarine 
attack. The necessity for taking a state of war readiness, which would have been required to 
avert or meet an air-raid attack, was not considered.... — Roberts* Commission Report, 
January 24th. 

10 ‘Developments are occurring in the Pacific area which threaten to deprive each of our 
nations and all humanity of the beneficial influence of the long peace between our two 
countries. Those developments contain tragic possibilities.... 

‘During the past few weeks it has become clear to the world that Japanese military, naval 
and air forces have been sent to Southern Indo-China in such large numbers as to create a 
reasonable doubt on the part of other nations that this continuing concentration in Indo-China 
is not defensive in its character. 

‘Because these continuing concentrations in Indo-China have reached such large propor¬ 
tions and because they extend now to the south-east and the south-wes£ corners of that 
peninsula, it is only reasonable that the people of the Philippines, of the hundreds of islands 
of the East Indies, of Malaya and of Thailand itself arc asking themselves whether these forces 
ofjapan are preparing or intending to make attack in one or more of these many direction.;. 

‘It is clear that a continuance of such a situation is unthinkable. 

‘None of the peoples whom I have spoken of above can sit either indefinitely or per¬ 
manently on a keg of dynamite. 

‘There is absolutely no thought on the part of the United States of invading Indo-China 
if every Japanese soldier or sailor were to be withdrawn therefrom. 

‘I think that we can obtain the same assurance from the Governments of the East Indies, 
the Governments of Malaya, and the Governments of Thailand. I would even undertake to 
ask for the same assurance on the part of the Government of China. . .. 

‘I address myself to Your Majesty at this moment in the fervent hope that Your Majesty 
may, as I am doing, give thought in this definite emergency to ways of dispelling the dar 1 ' 
clouds. I am confident that both of us, for the sake of the peoples not only of our o wn ircit 
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cmfntrics, but for the sake of humanity in neighbouring territories, have a sacred dub 
.instore traditional amity and prevent further death and destruction in the world.’ — President 
Roosevelt to the Emperor of Japan, December 6th. 

11 The Roberts’ Commission stated: ‘J a P au planned to amiounce to the Secretary of 
State of the United States at i p.m. of that day, E.S.T. (7.30 a.m. Honolulu time) the severance 
of diplomatic relations and simultaneously to attack the Island of Oahu and Pearl Harbour. 
The military preparations for this breach ofinternational faith and honour were put in train 
and the forces for its consummation had been dispatched weeks prior to any intimation of the 
planned severance of relations.’ 

12 The President’s Secretary, Stephen Early, opened telephone connections at 2.22 simul¬ 
taneously with the three big news agencies, the Associated Press, the United Press and the 


International News Service. 

13 The Japanese note of December 7th, after reviewing the history of its relations with the 
United States continued ‘... and the Japanese Government desires to call the attention of the 
American Government especially to the following points: 

*1. The American Government advocates in the name of world peace those principles 
favourable to it and urges upon the Japanese Government the acceptance thereof... An 
attitude such as ignores "realities and imposes one’s selfish views upon others will scarcely 
serve the p'urpose of facilitating the consummation 'of negotiations. ... 

‘The proposal to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact between Japan, United States, 
Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, the Netherlands and Thailand, which is patterned 
after the old concept of collective security, is far removed from the realities of East Asia. 

'2. The American proposal contained a stipulation which states: “Both Governments will 
agree that no agreement, which either has concluded with any third power or powers, shall 
be interpreted by it in such a way as to conflict with the fundamental purpose of this agree¬ 
ment, the establishment and preservation of peace throughout the Pacific area.” It is presumed 
that the above provision has been proposed with a view to restrain Japan from fulfilling its 
obligations under the tripartite pact when the United States participates in the war in Europe, 
and, as such, it cannot be accepted by the Japanese Government. 

‘The American Government, obsessed with its own views and opinions, may be scheming 
for the extension of the war. While it seeks, on the one hand, to secure its rear by stabilizing 
the Pacific area, it is engaged, on the other hand, in aiding Great Britain and preparing to 
attack, in the name of self-defence, Germany and Italy, two powers that are striving to estab¬ 
lish a new order in Europe. Such a policy is totally at variance with the many principles 
upon which the American Government propose* 'to found the stability of the Pacific area 
through peaceful means. 

‘3. Whereas the American Government, under the principles it rigidly upholds, objects to 
settle international issues through military pressure, it is exercising in conjunction with Great 
Britain and other nations pressure by economic power. Recourse to such pressure as a means 
of dealing with international relations should be condemned as it is at times more inhumane 


than military pressure. 

*4. It is impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American Government desires to 
maintain and strengthen, in coalition with Great Britain and other powers, its dominant 
position it has hitherto occupied not only in China but in other areas of cast Asia. It is a fact 
of history that the countries of east Asia for the last hundred years or more have been com¬ 
pelled to observe the status quo under the Anglo-American policy of imperialistic exploitation 
and to sacrifice themselves to the prosperity of the two nations.... 

’5. All the items demanded of Japan by the American Government regarding China such 
as wholesale evacuation of troops or unconditional application of the principle of non¬ 
discrimination in international commerce ignored the actual conditions of China, and are 
calculated to destroy Japan’s position as the stabilizing factor of East Asia. The attitude of the 
American Government in demanding Japan not to support militarily, politically or economi¬ 
cally any regime other than the regime at Chungking, disregarding thereby the existence of 
the Nanking Government, shatters the very basis of rhe present negotiation. . . . 

£ 6. In brief, the American proposal contains certain acceptable items such as those concern¬ 
ing commerce, . . . On the other hand, however, the proposal in question ignores Japan’s 
sacrifices in the four years of the China affair, menaces the Empire’s existence itself and dis- 
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its honour and prestige. Therefore, viewed in its entirety, the Japanese Government 
I'egrets that it cannot accept the proposal as a basis of negotiation. 

7 * The Japanese Government, in its desire for an early conclusion of the negotiation, pro¬ 
posed simultaneously with the conclusion of the Japanese-Amcrican negotiation, agreements 
to be signed with Great Britain and other interested countries. The proposal was accepted by 
the American Government. However, since die American Government has made the pro¬ 
posal of November 26th as a result of frequent consultation with Great Britain, Australia, the 
Netherlands and Chungking, and presumably by catering to the wishes of the Chungking 
regime in the questions of China, it must be concluded that all these countries are at one with 
the United States in ignoring Japan’s position. 

‘8. Obviously it is the intention of the American Government to conspire with Great 
Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the establishment of peace 
through the creation of a new order in East Asia, and especially to preserve Anglo-American 
rights and interests by keeping Japan and China at war. ... 

‘The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American Government that 
in view oFthc attitude of the American Government it cannot but consider that it is impossible 
to reach an agreement through further negotiations.’ 

14 According to an official State Department communique: 

‘Secretary Hull carefully read the statement presented by die Japanese representatives and 
immediately turned to die Japanese Ambassador and with the greatest indignation said: 

“I must say that in all my conversations with you [the Japanese Ambassador] during the 
last nine months I have never uttered one word of untruth. This is borne out absolutely by 
the record. In all my 50 years of public service I have never seen a document that was more 
crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions — infamous falsehoods and distortions on 
a scale so huge that l never imagined until to-day that any Government on this planet was 
capable of uttering them.” * 

15 An official report on the attack and an estimate of the damage suffered was made by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox on December 15th after flying to Hawaii for a personal investi¬ 
gation. Secretary Knox stated: 

‘1. The essential fact is that the Japanese purpose was to knock out the United States before 
the war began. This was made apparent by the deception practised, by the preparations 
which had gone on for many weeks before the attack, and the attacks themselves which were 
made simultaneously throughout the Pacific. In this purpose the Japanese failed. 

‘2. The United States services were not on die alert against the surprise air attack on Hawaii. 
This fact calls for a formal investigation which will be initiated immediately by the 
President... . ’ 


<SL 


The President on December 18th appointed a Commission under the Chairmanship of 
Associate Justice Roberts to inquire into the responsibility of the Army and Navy com¬ 
manders for the disaster. The Commission Report was made public on January 24th. Errors 
of judgment on the part of Admiral Kinnnel, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
and General Short, Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department, both of whom had 
previously been relieved of their commands by the President, were found to be the effective 
causes of the Japanese success. Their failure to consult together respecting the meaning of 
w-amings received from Washington between November 27th and December 7th was found 
to be a dereliction of duty. 

10 The fact that the whole nation was blind to the threat of Japanese aggression was brought 
out in the course of a Senate debate on February 3rd: 

‘Senator Barkley. All of us must take more or less responsibility for Pearl Harbour — every¬ 
body in the United States and every Member of the Congress. We might go back a number 
of years from now and recite what might have been done in the Pacific that was not done 
that would have averted the disaster at Pearl Harbour.... 

‘Senator Walsh. I assume that when the Senator states that all of us ought to assume some 
responsibility for what happened at Pearl Harbour, he refers to the general smugness of the 
American people, and he does not mean jthat Congress has failed to take any action that 
might have changed the situation? 

‘Senator Barkley. I did have in mind the general smugness of the American people. 

‘Senator Walsh. Which the Congress shared? 
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^§ 4 nator Barkley. Of course, we are part of the American people; and there was a cerE 
sfnugness on the part of Congress... The trouble is, as I see it, that we have had too much 
faith in the good faith of mankind in certain parts of the world ... We wanted to believe that 
mankind desired peace ... It is one of the weaknesses of human nature that if people want to 
believe that a certain thing will not happen, they govern themselves according to that belief; 
and I think the peace-loving nations and the peaceful people of the world were slow in waking 
up to what was really in store for them. 

‘Senator Walsh. And there is no doubt, let me say to the Senator, that, in my opinion, there 
was an almost overwhelming sentiment in this country which Congress could not resist, prior 
to the European war, to limit to the bone expenditures for military defences, and a desire to 
expend for general welfare and to help bring us out of the depression, whatever money Con¬ 
gress saw fit to appropriate. , 

‘Senator Barkley. Regardless of that, we pll recall that there was quite a sentiment in the 
country at the time when the question was being widely discussed that it would be unwise to 
take that step on the ground that it would offend Japan. Many people felt that way about it. 
Of course, as we look back now upon the situation it seems fantastic that we allowed^any such 
reason as that to sway us, but it did have its influence; there is no doubt about that. 

17 President Roosevelt said in his message to Congress, December 8th, 1941: 

‘Yesterday, December 7th, 1941 — a date which will live in infamy — the United States of 
America was suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval and air forces of the Empire of Japan. 

‘The United States was at peace with that nation and, at the solicitation of Japan, was still 
in conversation with its Government and its Emperor looking toward the maintenance of 
peace in the Pacific.... 

‘Always will we remember the character of the onslaught against us. 

‘No matter how long it may take us to overcome this premeditated invasion, the American 
people in their righteous might will win through to absolute victory. 

‘I believe I interpret the will of the Congress and of the people when I assert that we will 
not only defend ourselves to the uttermost but will make very certain that this form of 
treachery shall never endanger us again. 

‘Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the fact that our people, our territory, and our 
interests are in grave danger. . 

‘With confidence in our armed forces — with the unbounding determination or our people 
— we will gain the inevitable triumph — so help us God. 

‘I ask that the Congress declare that since the unprovoked and dastardly attack by Japan 
on Sunday, December 7th, a state of war has existed between the United States and the 
Japanese Empire/ 

‘The joint resolution voted by Congress declared: 

‘Whereas the Imperial Government of Japan has committed repeated acts of war against 
the Government and the people of the United States of America; therefore be it 

‘Resolved That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial Government of 
Japan which has been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally declared, and that the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and military 
forces of die United States and the resources of the Government to carry on war against the 
Imperial Government of Japan; and, to bring the conflict to a successful conclusion, all the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States. 

In a radiq speech the following day, December 9th, the President said: 

‘The sudden, crimin .l attacks perpetrated by the Japanese in the Pacific provide the climax 
of a decade of international immorality. 

‘Powerful and resourceful gangsters have banded together to make war upon the whole 
human race. Their challenge has now been flung at the United States of America. The 
Japanese have treacherously violated the long-standing peace between us. 

‘I can say with utmost confidence that no Americans to-day or a thousand years hence, 
need feel nnytliing but pride in our patience and our efforts through all the years toward achiev¬ 
ing a peace in the Pacific which would be fair and honourable to every nation, large or small. 
And no honest person, to-day or a thousand years hence, will be able to suppress a sense of 
indignation and horror at the treachery committed by the military dictators of Japan, under 
the very shadow of the flag of peace borne by their special envoys in our midst.... 
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^ my message to the Congress yesterday I said that “we will make very certain that this 
^rm of treachery shall never endanger us again”. In order to achieve that certainty, we must 
begin the great task that is before us by abandoning once and for all the illusion we can ever 
again isolate ourselves from the rest of humanity. 

‘In these past few years — and, most violently, in the past few days — we have learned a 
terrible lesson. 

‘It is our obligation to our dead — it is our sacred obligation to the children of our children — 
that we must never forget what we have learned. 

‘And what we all have learned is this: 

‘There is no such thing as security for any nation — or any individual — in a world ruled by 
the principles of gangsterism. 

‘There is no such thing as impregnable defence against powerful aggressors who sneak up 
in the dark and strike without warning. 

‘We have learned that our ocean-girth hemisphere is not immune from severe attack — that 
we cannot measure our safety in terms of miles on any map.... 

‘Your Government knows that for weeks Germany has been telling Japan that if Japan did 
not attack the United States, Japan would not share in dividing the spoils with Germany when 
peace came. She was promised by Germany that if she came in she would receive the complete 
and perpetual control of the whole of the Pacific area — and that means not only the Far Ea>t, 
not only all of the islands in the Pacific, but also a stranglehold on the west coast of North, 
Central and South America. 

‘We all know that Germany and Japan are conducting their military and naval operations 
in accordance with a joint plan. That plan considers all people and nations which are not 
helping the Axis powers as common enemies of each and every .one of the Axis powers. 

‘That is their simple and obvious grand strategy. That is why the American people must 
realize that it can be matched only with similar grand strategy... . 

‘We are going to win the war and wc are going to win the peace that follows. .. 

18 A Conference of Foreign Ministers of the twenty-one American Republics was held at 
Rio de Janeiro from January 15th to January 27th, 1942. A resolution recommending a 
breach of relations with the Axis was adopted unanimously. But for the opposition of Chile 
and the Argentine, the severance of relations would have been mandatory. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE, SHAPE OF THE.FUTURE 

The time will come in two, three or more years when the Axis foe will 
he crushed and broken and the machinery of collaboration created to 
bring about his downfall can be turned to the task of repairing die 
ravages he has caused. A large group of nations and Governments will 
have contributed to the victory. They will have grown accustomed to 
working and acting together during the difficult years of the war. The 
spirit and habit of co-operation engendered in the common war effort will 
exist as a basis for further collaboration in a world at peace. Combined 
boards of strategy will disappear, their task fulfilled; but the .various 
economic agencies will have an urgent duty to perform. The raw 
materials and the accumulated food supplies amassed for the military 
campaigns must be applied to the reconstruction of a war-tom world as 
the nations gather for a formal peace conference to fix national frontiers, 
reach agreement on common principles of international behaviour, 
and set desirable goals. 

The work of detailed draftsmanship, the determination of the precise 
shape of the national jig-saw pieces may be hard. But the United Nations 
have already agreed upon the rough outlines of the picture in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Nations which temporarily lost their independence know that their 
right to self-government will be restored. The defeated nations know 
that their territory and their right to national existence will be. respected, 
for the pledges of the Atlantic Charter cannot be reconciled with plans 
for forcibly dividing up the Axis peoples into small political units. What¬ 
ever temporary restrictions on the political independence of the former 
Axis partners may be necessary to guarantee that there will be no further 
aggression, victor and vanquished alike will enjoy economic equality. 

The statement has often been made that the new peace treaty must not - 
be another Versailles, with the implication that the imperfections of the 
Versailles Treat 1 / laid the foundations of the Second German War. States 
were established which could not economically endure. Boundaries 
were drawn which left rankling animosities. But in a peaceful world 
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re trade is unrestricted and aggression not feared, self-sufficiency is 
not essential to political sovereignty. Independence and interdependence 
• are not antagonistic conceptions, and the drawing of national boundaries 
does not alone cither cause or prevent wars. 

Not'the imperfections of the Versailles Treaty, but the policies followed 
thereafter, the errors of omission and commission of which nations 
were guilty in the inter-war years, led to the new outbreak. The mistakes 
which were made and the errors which must therefore be avoided are 
clearly written in the history of the years which followed Versailles. 
There were errors of diplomacy, such as the . reluctance to use force to 
compel peace and check aggression, and errors of economics, such as the 
efforts of some nations to assure national prosperity independently of 
world prosperity. 

The trade barriers which were erected after the First German War 
have often been held directly responsible for the Second by the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull. The problems created by the 1929 
depression and the collapse of international trade which the nations of the 
world failed to solve collectively, Germany and Japan determined to 
solve individually. 

Less patient and less far-sighted under economic adversity than the 
Frenchman or Anglo-Saxon, the German and Japanese more readily 
accepted the counsel and leadership of those among them who advocated 
territorial expansion as a remedy for economic ills. 

Such an interpretation of the underlying cause of Axis aggression is 
at least more hopeful than the theory that in the German and Japanese 
the predatory instincts of man are stronger than the social instinefs and 
that in the character of both there exists a natural inclination to dominate 
others. 

Every country can contribute to a hopeful future by avoiding the 
errors of which it was guilty in the past. America’s contribution to a 
reasonable post-war world is that the American Congress and Adminis¬ 
tration follow the same foreign policy and that this foreign policy is 
not one of isplation. 

But if there is need in the United States for a greater recognition of 
tte interdependence of all nations, there is need in Britain for fuller recog¬ 
nition of the primary impotfance of her relations with the United States. 

The objection that since Britain is part of Europe her chief interests 
must be European might have had some meaning a century or even a 
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dration ago. But one thing the war has done above all else is to 
shrink geographical distance. The American Isolationist thought he 
need not concern himself with other nations because the United States 
was so far from them. His British counterpart thought his chief concern 
should be with European nations because Britain was so near to them. 
Even if historical and cultural links are brushed aside, there are economic 
reasons for close association between the United States’ and Britain suffi¬ 
cient in themselves to impel it, and there is no valid geographical reason 
to prevent it. 

The breakdown of Anglo-American co-operation after the First 
German War is now looked upon on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
greatest of all errors which followed Versailles. The first essential for 
durable peace in the future is for Britain and the United States to 
collaborate more fully than they did in the past. 

‘If we had stuck together after the last war... this renewal of the 
curse need never have fallen upon us,’ the British Prime Minister told a 
joint session of the American Congress at the close of 1941. Isolationists 
and Interventionists united by the Japanese assault on Pearl Harbour 
applauded. ‘Do we not owe it to ourselves, to our children, to tormented 
mankind, to make sure that these catastrophes do not engulf us for the 
third time/ 

The peace effort after the First German War, the League, the Kellogg 
Pact, and the disarmament conferences was based on the theory that 
defensive war was the only justifiable type, a principle which gave the 
aggressor nations a guarantee that they could pursue their warlike 
preparations in safety. 

The Kellogg Pact was an attempt to make omelettes without cracking 
eggs. It denied the necessity of force. The League Covenant also denied 
its necessity except as a last resort after a member had gone to war 
in disregard of the Covenant, or a non-member had gone to war after 
being in vited to accept the League’s good offices. Both Pact and Covenant 
emhrined the tragic fallacy that peace and security were the opposite 
of force which is much like regarding the police as the opposite of law. 

At the back; of this defensive conception of how to preserve inter¬ 
national peace was a peculiar mental attitude which treated force as 
something essentially evil, something which only the unenlightened 
could consider necessary. 

Peoples were unwilling to advocate force because they felt that force 
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^ morally wrong. Those who advocated its use were exposed to 
D.oral condemnation. If they wished to fortify defensive outposts, they 
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were imperialists. If they wished to have an adequate army and navy, 
they were militarists. If they wished to meet threats while still remote, 
they were undermining the principle , of collective security. 

There was too much reliance on phrases and formulas and too much 
reluctance to set the knife to the root of the evil. It was forgotten that 
no nation could be protected by a form of words and that the principle 
represented by the words had itself to be protected. 

‘Duty and prudence alike command: First, that the germ centres of 
hatred and revenge should be constantly and vigilantly served, and 
treated in good time; and that an adequate organization should be set 
up to make sure that the pestilence can be controlled at its earliest 
beginning before it spreads and rages throughout the entire earth.’ 
The British Prime Minister is speaking again. He stated the problem 
to the Congress of the United States in simple terms. America, Britain 
and all peace-loving nations must collaborate first to purge the centres 
of infection and then see that the disease of aggression is checked before 
it has a chance to become another world epidemic. 

There is no true contrast between the rule of law and the rule of 
force ill either national or international affairs, but only between force 
wrongly and rightly applied. Law depends on force, it is not the opposite 
of force. The opposite of force is weakness and where there is weakness 
there can be no law and no order. 

On the technical and humanitarian side the machinery of the old 
League might be salvaged and restored or combined with the new 
machinery of international collaboration which served the United 
Nations. Since, however, the political machinery failed to accomplish 
the purposes for which it was erected, it might be more satisfactory to 
approach the problem of preventing future aggression from a new basis. 

It has been said that the League failed because it recognized the prin¬ 
ciple of national sovereignty and the individuality and independence of 
all League members. If national sovereignty were abolished, therefore, 
the dangers of international peace machinery collapsing would be 
reduced. But ‘national sovereignty’ is not a mere legal conception. It 
has powerful and living force behind it. Patriotism and love of country 
are not artificial theories but among the most powerful influences in 
the world. Hitler’s New Order in Europe was not opposed by people 
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with a desire to abolish national barriers, but by peoples proud 
of their nationality and determined to restore it. 

It might equally be said that the League failed because it could only 
be made to work if sovereignty were to some degree abandoned. Its 
desirable objectives could not be accomplished unless nations gave up 
things they felt equally desirable. 

It might be better after the war to adopt a form of collaboration 
which recognizes and appears to enhance national sovereignty rather 
than one which insists upon its diminution. Such a form of collaboration 
is more likely to find acceptance in the United States. The League was 
rejected by the American Congress in 1919 because it was thought to 
limit American sovereignty. Congress may refuse to accept a form of 
international collaboration which goes further than the League in limiting 
national sovereignty. Americans have learned in the past twenty years 
the lesson that the United States must be ready to collaborate with other 
nations. But a desire for collaboration is a state of mind which will 
influence policy. It does not imply that rigid machinery erected to 
achieve collaboratiqn would be accepted. 

A pattern for American co-operation in the post-war world is to be 
found in her Pan-American relations. The twenty-one Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere are loosely associated in an organization of which 
the chief elements are a periodic conference between foreign ministers, 
a small permanent secretariat situated in Washington called ‘The Pan- 
American Union’, and a commofi adherence to a code of international 
law and behaviour, the chief feature of which is the emphasis on the 
mutual respect for the sovereignty and independence of all by all. 

The British Empire is another successful modern example of nations 
working together in harmony without loss of sovereignty. There arc 
some striking parallels in the structure of the British and American 
international groups. The essence of both is the absence of a rigid 
constitution and a minimum of permanent machinery. Problems are 
met as they arise in the manner which seems best suited and in accordance 
with mutually accepted principles. The keystone of both is a periodic 
conferenc e of representatives of the Governments of the countries form¬ 
ing part. 

The British group of nations have a common background of ideals, 
traditions and history. The Pan-American group have supplemented 
such traditions and ideals as they have in common with an international 
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the sqt of principles first enunciated by the Secretary of State on 
July 16th, 1937, and adopted formally by all the American Republics 
in a condensed version in the Declaration of Lima. The United Nations 
fighting the Axis have adhered to the Atlantic Charter which is partly a 
summary of these principles, partly an expression of the practical steps to 
put the principles into effect. The Atlantic Charter was itself endorsed 
by all the Pan-American nations meeting at Rio in January 1942. 

The Pan-American Republics and the British Empire offer a living 
proof that in order to work together a group of nations do not have to 
• be speared on to some common axis; of penned forcibly into the con¬ 
centration camp of a so-called New Order, as the Dictators of Europe and 
the Far East imagine. But they also show that nations do. not have to be 
fitted to a Procrustean bed of blueprints or written constitutions to 
collaborate. 

Small nations have found that association in the British or in the Pan- 
American community of nations does not diminish but increases their 
sovereignty and independence. It gives them added confidence and self- 
reliance. It widens the sphere in which they can move and prevents them 
from being forced by outside pressures to travel in directions which 
they would not have chosen of their own free will. 

The difference between the democratic and totalitarian state in domestic 
affairs is tliat the individual in the former enjoys liberty and freedom of 
action, in the other he is a cog in a machine. Many of die bitterest 
enemies of totalitarianism as a national system advocate it as an inter¬ 
national system. The democratic system in international affairs is to let 
each independent unit co-operate, not force it into some predetermined 
framework thereby detracting from its independence and individuality. 

The great nations have often shown impatipnee with the conduct of 
small nations. But the troubles which have afflicted areas in which 
small states are found are not due to smallness in size but pettiness in 
policy. Economic co-operation can be combined with political indepen¬ 
dence. The erection of a high tariff barrier is a matter of domestic policy 
and the size of the territorial area ruled over by any Government has 
historically had little to do with the imposition of high tariff rates. 

The effectiveness of the old League of Nations as an agency to prevent 
war was weakened both by the defensive philosophy on which it was 
based and by the complicated machinery through which all problems 
had to be passed on their way to solution. The League could not con- 
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^intrate on the simple fact that if force was attempted force must be used 
to curb it. Its will-power was lost in a maze of formalities. 

The quickest way to a desired end is often the simplest. Instead of trying 
to establish a formula to cover every possibility, it might be more effective 
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in future to organize for each case as it arose the measures necessary to # 
meet such a case. Instead of weaving a web of red tape to catch the 
criminal nation, the law-abiding members of international society might 
form a kind of international posse comitatus to hunt him down and 
administer summary justice. 

The League of Nations Covenant influenced the policy of the inter-war 
decades. It was intended to be a stabilizing factor, but instead it distorted 
national policies and gave an excuse for the inertia and complacency 
which permitted the seeds of a new conflict to grow. The American 
Congress which rejected the League also helped to shape that policy. 
Once Congress had taken its stand and rejected the League Covenant it 
took pride in upholding the act of rejection. The confusion between 
following a policy of international collaboration and becoming a member 
of a specific instrument of collaboration made it harder for the policy of 


isolation to be reversed. 

A pattern for future international collaboration is being etched by the 
necessities of war. Two examples of successful international communities, 
the Pan-American nations and the British Empire nations, have blended 
with a larger unit, the United Nations. Patterns of civilized international 
behaviour are taking shape in the Fundamental Principles, the Lima 
Declaration and the Atlantic Charter. The task of the peace makers will 
be to direct a growth rather, than construct a machine. 

Just as they have taken the lead in determining the Grand Strategy of 
War, so must the United States and Great Britain be ready to take the 
lead in determining the Grand Strategy of Pfeace. 

Their task will be beset with difficulties. But each has, within the 
international community with which it is most closely identified, shown 
that predominant military and economic power can be looked upon when 
wisely used as a source of common strength and not of common danger 
by less powerful associates. The past conduct of Britain and the United 
States within the British Empire and the Pan-American international com¬ 
munities should lend conviction to their plea that they seek no material or 
political advantage for themselves and have no other motive than the 
establishment throughout the world of a pattern for democratic living. 
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